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COOPERATION 


The Board of Education as I understand it 
is a group of citizens chosen by the community 
to look after its school interests. The law directs 
its creation. The law regulates its action. Its 
membership is under the law and is sworn to 
carry out the law and to protect the law. The 
first duty of every school board in the land is 
to know the law of its existence and to carry it 
out. 

The second duty is to defend it. According 
to the law of this state and in most states, edu- 
cation is a state affair. It is not a municipal 
affair. The state divides its entire area into 
school districts. School affairs of these districts 
are administered by directors selected by the 
people who represent them. These directors per- 
form state work. They exercise state functions. 
Periodically in most cities frantic efforts are 
made to annex the schools to the City Hall, or to 
bring the board of education under the city 
council. 

Relations to Local Government. 

The objections to this are so well known that 
a recital of them is unnecessary. The elected 
board is responsible to the people. If not 
divorced from city politics it would be respon- 
sible to the City Hall. The highest court in 
New York state has well stated in an important 
decision: “Public education would thus become 
a city function exposed to the current taint of 
municipal politics, and to any and every mis- 
management that may prevail in city depart- 
ments.” 

The sound theory embodied in Wisconsin’s 
basic law is that education is a state function, 
that it must not be put into one grab-bag with 
garbage, paving, sewage, and political patron- 
age, but must be sacredly safeguarded as a 
totally separate function in order that the chil- 
dren may remain for all time the preferred cred- 
itors of the state. 


Thus far I have asserted the independence of 
the board from city politics and from the regu 
lar machinery of city government. I have stated 
that the board represents the entire citizenship 
rather than the temporary city government. 
Now it is equally necessary to emphasize that 
the citizenship, when selecting the board, ex- 
pressly delegates to it its authority with regard 
to the managemenf of the schools. There is a 
tendency, which appears to be appreciably in- 
creasing in speed and volume, to withhold or to 
take back public functions thus delegated to the 


Note—This paper was read before the Department of 
School Administration, N. E. A., at Milwaukee, July 2, 1919 
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BETWEEN BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


AND THE PUBLIC 


William L. Pieplow, Milwaukee, Wis. 


boards. 
upon all questions of public interest by all the 


3elieving in the value of public debate 


citizens, asserting the inviolability of the Anglo- 
Saxon right of petition, I nevertheless cannot 
witness this tendency on the part of the citizens 
or bodies of citizens gathered together in vari- 
ous societies, clubs, and associations, to attempt 
for the board, 
without a distinct feeling of apprehension for 
the future interest of American children. 
The Abuse of Public Rights. 

The frequent use of the right of assembly and 

petition by citizens, like the overuse of most 


to decide school management 


individual or group rights and privileges, event- 
ually degenerates into abuse. The right of as- 
sembly and petition inheres in the public as a 
high prerogative to be exercised in cases of gross 
failure by governmental agents, to whom the 
ordinary functions of administration or manage- 
ment have been delegated. Constant recourse 
to this high charter right of all free men can- 
not fail to weaken its efficacy for some supreme 
moment when it may be sorely needed. 

On the other side a continual repetition of 
alleged “public” petitions or demands by little 
groups of citizens, who are not the public at all 
but merely self-constituted soviets, inevitably 
engenders contempt for such manifestations in 
the minds of those who really recognize how far 
they are from being the voice of the people. 
Also the monotonous repetition of these “public 
demands” causes many a weak sister on public 
school boards to “pass the buck” and to get out 
from under his own personal responsibility as an 
authoritative representative of the people carry- 
ing for a term of years their delegated power, 
and to hide behind the plea that the people must 
rule whenever his own personal timidity makes 
it painful or difficult for him to choose between 
two opinions on any given issue. 

Of course the business of running schools is 
an expert business. The business of a school 
board itself is not to run the schools, but to see 
that they are run. The tendency on the part 
of many private citizens to regard themselves 


| 


as quite capable of running the schools is one 
of the commonest and saddest manifestations of 
non-technical interference in technical public 
business to be found anywhere in American life. 
Many parents, and a still larger number of 
adults who are not parents, are quite certain of 
their own superior qualifications in the field of 


mp 
hese 


find it far easier to run the school board than 


publie education. self-certified experts 
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they do to run for the school board and get 
elected. After nearly twenty years’ experience 
on behalf of Milwaukee’s children (many of 
whom are of the bone and sinew of industrial 
and professional Milwaukee today) I have per- 
sonally discovered that it is somewhat more 
difficult to be elected to the school board than it 
is to issue mandates to a school board thru the 
instrumentality of our multitudinous self-satis- 
faction societies, whose virtual slogan is “all’s 
wrong with the world, but we’ll set it right.” 
The New “Influences.” 

Among those organizations, none is more per- 
nicious than a metropolitan newspaper which 
desires to move the school board offices from the 
public administration building down to its own 
editorial rooms. Such a paper may be a gen- 
uine newspaper with regard to all other public 
activities, and yet itself a 
sidewalk fire chief with regard to the public 
This is almost certain to be true if 
any of the editors happens to have suffered dis- 


make meddlesome 


schools. 


illusionment in trying to be the entire school 
board on the ground of having once secured 
election as one member of the board. 

distillers bitterly 


demned because of their exercises of secret in- 


srewers and were con- 


fluence upon public officials. They are now 
dethroned, but seem likely to be promptly suc- 
ceeded by their erstwhile critics who now pro- 
pose to sway more or less responsible officials by 


’ which was so mon- 


the open use of “influence’ 
strously wrong when secretly employed by the 
That “influence” is exactly the 
same in both cases—the timid officer’s fear of 
losing the next election. The fact that it is not 
now so secret as before makes it less dangerous. 
But the constant pulling of strings on fully em- 
powered public officials whether the’ pullers are 


saloon element. 


club ladies of either sex or old fashioned liquor 
men, is no less derogatory to public interests and 
no less deserving of condemnation. 

School board members stand in 
They 


will find ample occasion for the exercise of these 


To sum up: 
need of personal courage and honesty. 
qualities. No other institution comes so deli- 
cately, so intimately, into contact with every 
home in the city as does the public school. The 
use of influence, if the board membership is 
known to be weak or political-minded, will be 
destructive. If all the board 
members are known to be honest and courageous 


incessant and 


the occasional exercise of the right of petition 
in matters of general policy can accomplish 
nothing but good. 
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COOPERATIVE INTELLIGENCE IN CITY SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 


Thomas Warrington Gosling, Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


The successful superintendent of schools in 
the years that lie just ahead will be the man 
who knows how to use all the brains of the com- 
munity to assist him in his administration. 
Businessmen, manufacturers, and laboring men, 
women in industry, society women, teachers, 
school janitors, and school children, men and 
women in all walks of life, have something of 
yalue to contribute to the development of a 
good school system. 

No one man, or group of men, can have a 
monopoly of the brains of a community. Bu 
under the conditions that govern the organiza- 
tion and the administration of schools at pres- 
ent, the plain, ordinary citizen has good reason 
for thinking that any 
would be regarded as an 


him 
upon the 
prerogatives of the superintendent and of the 
board of education. Thus a great public enter- 
prise, the greatest and the most important enter 


suggestion from 


intrusion 


prise that any city can undertake, is left to the 
initiative and to the resourcefulness of only a 
few persons while the great wealth of intelli- 
gence that might be used in constructive support 
is wasted thru neglect. 

The chief contribution which the public in 
many solution of 
school questions comes unsolicited and takes the 
form of destructive criticism of the administra- 
tion. Under 


places makes towards the 


proper management a _ superin- 
tendent would anticipate criticism and rob them 
of their sting by taking the public into his con- 
fidence and by associating the public with him in 
the formulation of policies. Under this plan of 
attracting cooperative intelligence to his assist- 
ance the superintendent will be able to exercise 
what in the last analysis is his principal func- 
tion; namely, by means of his special training 
and experience to supply real leadership—the 
kind of leadership which rests upon superior 
ability rather than upon the dominating influ- 
ence which his official position confers. 

A superintendent who takes this broad and 
liberal view of his duty will not be long at a 
loss for ways and means of carrying his purpose 
into effect. He will seek and find opportunities 
for establishing contact with the people of his 
city. He will try to meet many persons both as 
individuals and as members of groups. Because 
one important function of the schools is to pass 
on to the coming generation the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of the past, the superin- 
tendent will need to have the counsel of the 
great conservative groups of the community— 
the lawyers, the college professors, the clergy, 
and others who set great store by the forces 
which have been long at work in the world. 
Likewise, since the schools are dealing with the 
younger generation, with those whose faces are 
turned towards the future, it will be equally 
important to know and to weigh the opinions of 
the progressive groups—of the social workers, 
of the labor unions, of the businessmen, all of 
whom constitute a dynamic force which with or 
without the consent of the superintendent in- 
evitably will have a profound influence upon 
the education of the young. 

We are in the midst of a period of reconstruc- 
tion. Old beliefs, old opinions, old institutions 
are undergoing change. The future is veiled 
from our eyes. And yet we hold steadfastly to 
the faith that out of the uncertainty in which we 
move we shall emerge finally with a definiteness 
and a clearness of vision which will reveal to us 
the pathway to a new order that is better than 


the old. 


In this period of reconstruction the call is 
for leadership, not for domination—for leader- 
ship in politics, in economics, in religion, and 
in education—leadership which is social-minded 
and able to attract to itself the support of all 
the constructive forces of the community. 

Leadership of the kind which the new age 
demands does not involve in any sense the abdi- 
eation of the superintendent or a curtailment 
of his prerogatives. On the contrary, it imposes 
upon the superintendent who tries to be worthy 
of his job a higher sense of his responsibilities 
and a greater devotion to the public interest. 

Under the old system of management, super 
intendents and boards of education conducted 
the business of the schools as if the schools were 
private property which might be administered 
according to the will of the owners. Instance; 
of injustice and of tyrannical use of power were 
not infrequent results of the exercise of purely 
personal authority. Fortunately the old order is 
The great need of the imme- 
diate future is to make the school administra- 
tors trustees for the public in spirit and in fact 


passing rapidly. 


as well as in name. No change of law is neces- 
sary in order to bring about this new condition. 
But there must be a change of heart, a change 
of purpose, a change of ideals, and a change o! 
method. 

It is well known among schoolmen that the 
uperintendent has a very heavy burden to carry. 
Ile is responsible to the board of education, to 
the public, and to the teachers. Unless he is 
unusually fortunate he is not likely to satisfy 
all of these groups. He becomes a sort of oppor- 
tunist whose friends frequently are puzzled at 
the decisions he makes. Many good men have 
found the superintendency a disappointing job, 
end broken in spirit have left it for other call- 
ings. 

The remedy for this distressing situation lies 
in a new conception of duty. It is not the func- 
tion of the superintendent to enforce his will 
upon a community. He is the expert whose 
cuty is to inform and to educate the public, 
to create a demand for the best things for the 
schools, and to interpret the educated will of 
the public by his method of administration. He 
is the statesman whose duty is to lead public 
opinion. If he is wise he will not assume that 
he knows everything. He will realize that the 
schools are just as important to the public as 
they are to him and that there are in the com- 
munity many wise persons who can give him 
help in his work both in creating and in inter- 
preting public needs. 

Not least among these helpers of.the superin- 
tendent should be the teachers. They are in 
closer touch with the problems of the school 
than he is. Without loyalty, intelligence, and 
enthusiasm among the teachers the work of the 
best executive is likely to come to naught. The 
superintendent who takes the teachers into his 
confidence, who works with them and for them, 
who makes them feel that they are in very fact 
a vital part of the school machinery is in a fair 
way to make a success of his administration. 
Teachers are not employes of the superintend- 
ent; they are his coadjutors in the public ser- 
vice. As coadjutors in fact they have rights 
which rest not at all upon the whim or the 
caprice or the good will of the chief executive 
but upon the official relationship which makes 
them partners with him in performing a most 
important public duty. If they are shut out 


from the councils of the superintendent, they ‘ 
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are likely to take only lukewarm interest in the 
success of his plans. By an inherent quality of 
human nature people identify themselves more 
readily with projects of their own making than 
with these which are made by others. Good 
psychology, therefore, requires that a superin- 
tendent shall associate the teachers with himself 
in the formulation and in the execution of the 
policies of the schools. The superintendent who 
will guarantee to the teachers the right of par- 
ticipation in the administration performs an 
act of justice and at the same time gives evi- 
dence of his far-seeing wisdom. He multiplies 
his power many fold by awakening the power 
which is latent in every one of his assistants. 

Teachers can be most helpful in the selection 
of textbooks and in the making of courses of 
study. Until a very recent time superintendents 
and boards of education have not consulted the 
teaching staff on these important matters. Altho 
the only real test of a textbook is derived from 
its use in the classroom, this test has not usually 
been applied. Teachers have been expected to 
use the textbooks which have been selected by 
the higher authorities. Courses of study, like- 
wise, have been elaborated without the aid of 
the persons most directly concerned in using 
them; namely, the teachers. But a change for 
the better is coming. Already in some cities, 
as in Cincinnati under the progressive leader- 
ship of Superintendent R. J. Condon, the teach- 
ers participate in the decisions which concern 
their daily work. This precedent opens the way 
for the introduction of further plans for util- 
izing the skill and the intelligence of the teach- 
ers. A superintendent who does not recognize 
and use this skill and this intelligence is allow- 
ing one of his best resources to be lost thru 
neglect. A little man in the superintendency 
may be afraid to avail himself of the help of 
his assistants in the teaching staff lest their 
resourcefulness embarrass him by its richness. 
A great executive, on the contrary, does not 
crush initiative. He calls it into action and 
thereby multiplies his own usefulness. 

Other resources that may be turned to account 
for the good of the schools are awaiting develop- sas 
ment. For example, no method has yet been 
devised for capitalizing the intelligence and the 
energy of great numbers of women who have 
both leisure and inclination for public service. 
Many women of fine education waste time upon 
trivial things when they gladly would perform 
some useful work if only they knew how and 
where to serve. Already they have shown an 
interest in education and they have been re- 
sponsible for some of the recent valuable addi- 
tions to school activities. The kinderganten, 
the vacation school, the school garden, and much 
of the health work in the schools are due to the 
initiative of women. There is pressing demand’ , 
for a higher type of facilities for recreation,, 
‘or greater opportunity for student-participation 
in social service, fot better supervision of the 
manners and morals of children, for the devel- 
opment of educational and vocational guidance, 
and especially for greatly extended nursing and 
clinical service in connection with the physical 
training and hygiene in the schools. In all of 
these directions and in many others women can 
be, and under proper encouragement will be, of 
the greatest help. A superintendent can have 
this help for the asking. 

[In a similar manner the alert superintendent 
will keep in totch with the business and the 
social organizations of his city, with the labor 
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unions, and with the churches in order that from 
all these sources he may draw information, in- 
spiration, and wisdom, and that kind of strength 
which comes from having intelligent and active 
public interest in his work. By means of inter- 
views, conferences, and public addresses the 
superintendent will keep the schools in a promi- 
nent place in the minds of the people. He will 
both give and receive information. Differences 
of opinion will develop. Many different points 
of view will be presented. Some of the pet ideas 
of the superintendent will be exposed to attack. 
The superintendent will be subjected to crit- 
icism. But the right man will find a way to 
turn everything to account for the good of the 
children of the city. He will not assume the 
attitude of the autocrat and seek to make his 
will prevail merely because it is his own. On 
the contrary he will hold fast to the idea that 
the schools belong to the public and that his 
chief purpose is to secure the intelligent co- 
operation of the public in his endeavor to foster 
its highest interest. 


In his effort to enlist the cooperation of the 
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citizens for the good of the schools, the city 
superintendent must display some of the char- 
acteristics of the good salesman. In a certain 
sense he is employed to sell education to the 
very people who employ him. Unless the people 
of the city are interested in what he is trying 
to sell, they will not buy. That is to say, they 
will not sustain the schools as the superintend- 
ent thinks they should be sustained. It becomes 
his duty to create public interest in his work. 
The good salesman does not take offense if his 
customers do not buy when he first solicits their 
trade. He studies his customers, he re-examines 
his goods, he analyzes the situation carefully, 
and goes back for an order at some other time. 
If he has the right goods, if he keeps a cheerful 
temper, and if he is sufficiently persistent he 
usually will succeed at last. The city superin- 
tendent may expect similar success if he will 
use similar methods. 

The city superintendent needs also some of 
the qualities of the true statesman in a democ- 
racy. Like Lincoln, he must believe in the 
people. He will not be a mere follower of un- 


informed opinion. 
with his ear to the ground in order to hear the 
rumblings of the mob. On the contrary, like 
Lincoln, he will teach the people and he wij] 
believe that when the people have been taught 
they will decide aright. 


He will not always listen 


In a democracy the public schools are a part 
of the social institutions of the people. Like 
other social institutions they depend for their 
successful maintenance upon the amount of ep- 
lightened opinion and of cooperative intellj- 
gence which is applied to their operation. In an 
autocracy orders upon the most important mat- 
ters are given by some one in authority with- 
out consultation with the numerous persons 
whose interests are involved. In a democracy, 
also, orders are given, but they are not given 
until every bit of available intelligence has been 
brought to bear upon the situation. By the en- 
listment of cooperative intelligence the city 
school superintendent is enabled to put the 
school system into harmony with the democratic 
system under which, as free Americans, we wish 
to live. 








Photographs © Underwood & Underwood, 











THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSD AND MODERN TRANSPORTATION. 


The little red schoolhouse is not yet a relic, but is passing. There are still tens of thousands of schools like this one in the United States, but better roads 


and better transportation are hastening their disappearance. 
to the community which permits it to continue in 
within the buying ability of any farm community. 


Big truck buses for children in front of an 


these days 


up-to-date consolidated rural school, at Shiloh, N. J. The 


The interior of the schoo! illustrated above is the exception and cannot but be regarded as a disgrace 
when adjustable desks or desk chairs, ventilating stoves and modern equipment are plentiful and 


cars go out every morning and bring in children 


living long distances from the schoolhouse, and take the youngsters home after school is out in the afternoon. Each car covers between fifteen and twenty miles 


each trip. 


The cars bring the school to the very doors of the farmer living in the remote neighborhoods of the 


consolidated district 


Without the cars the farmers 


would have to either hau! children to school and back every day or keep the old-fashioned one-room school, They are illustrated in the lower right hand 


picture, 


The children in the picture in the lower left hand belong to one family and their father brings them daily to school in a comfortable closed wagon 
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SOME USES OF ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON IN SCHOOL 


Those concerned with the administering of 
schools are becoming increasingly studious of 
problems of school finance. The voices of pes- 
simism can be represented by the statement 
that our educational system will before long 
come to grief on financial shoals. Optimism ex- 
presses itself as confident that the people will 
spend vastly more on education than at present 
when they are shown that they can have better 
schools by paying more for them.’ The striking 
growth of school expenditure during the past 
three decades, shown graphically in Chart 1, is 
well known.? 

For several years past scientific studies have 
been widening the pedagogical horizon. The 
realm of school finance, while not separate from 
the pedagogical, has only very recently come 
under scientific exploration. By means of more 
nearly complete and uniform cost records, scien- 
tific data are becoming increasingly available 
and the social worker can equip himself with 
facts intended for public consumption in his 
efforts to improve the financial situation. Broad 
scientific studies made possible by good record- 
keeping serve even a larger purpose than that 
of furnishing effective publicity weapons. They 
ean reveal and further the evolutionary process 
and thus hasten the better day. 

The educational difficulties of today are fun- 
damentally financial. What school administra- 
tor has not time and again felt a deep discon- 
tent with the limitations of his budget and the 
salary traditions of his community’ Especially 
depressed is he when deciding between a num- 
ber of applicants for teaching positions and he 
finds that the teachers of comparatively satis- 
factory professional preparation are already re- 
ceiving more salary than he can offer. What 
administrator has not again and again lost his 
best teachers because local traditions would not 
permit the slight salary increase necessary to 
retain them? It is a common remark that the 
teacher is after all the most important single 

1Baldwin: The Eduecator’s Pro\lem from the Busi 


nessman’s Standpoint, The Elementary School Journal, 
November, 1918. Vol. XIX, No. 3. 


“Judd: An Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
Education, page 48. 


FINANCE 
Vernon L. Mangun, Bottineau, N. D. 


factor in the determination of the quality of the 
school that will be provided. In the final analy- 
sis, however, it is the amount of money avail- 
able for salaries that is the more important con- 
sideration; that is the kernel of the problem. 
Teachers are known to prefer positions in 
smaller systems or in the country schools, even 
tho there is a sacrifice of prestige, because of 
the higher salaries as compared with a city 
system with the many professional advantages 
which accrue from close association with one’s 
compeers and from systematic, stimulating 
supervision. The community with the low sal- 
ary schedule apparently takes the position, thru 
its representatives, the board of education, that 
teachers can be secured at the lower salary and 
if the incumbents or applicants do not care for 
the position at the existing salary, then give it 
to those who will be glad to take it. 

The administrator and supervisor, more sen- 
sitive to qualitative differences in the teaching, 
yearn for funds sufficient to get and keep the 
best talent. Boards of education often inveigh 
against what they term “preying” upon their 
teaching staff by other school boards. Of course 
the salary inequalities of the competing situa- 
tions is the source of the difficulty. The district 
that refuses to provide salaries favorably com- 
parable with those of competing districts can 
expect to lose its best teaching ability to the 
advantage of the better paying districts. 

The problem of these disadvantaged boards is 
that of raising more school revenue. Boards 
frequently believe they are levying all that the 
public will stand and they are afraid and un- 
willing to attempt to levy more, even tho the 
limiting state law will permit the increase. 
What is the source of this “expense-phobia” ¢ 
Is it to be found in the whining talk of the 
street loafer, a retired farmer more than likely, 
or is it the conscious attitude, the deliberate 
consensus of the community? There is no doubt 
about the matter; board members receive ample 
private advice to “keep expenses down.” 

What considerations enter into the process of 
fixing the salaries of the teachers¢ An im- 
portant and common one is the question of the 

















Chart 1. Growth in School Expenditures 
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minimum salaries at which the needed teachers 
can be secured. The salaries paid by other 
schools thus becomes a factor. If in a given 
community the salaries are called sharply into 
question, inquiry is sometimes made into the 
salary schedules of comparable communities. 
Standards are determined in most matters by 
existing kindred phenomena. What is, altho a 
conservative force, largely enters into the formu- 
lation of our standards. We judge a salary 
large or small on the basis of prevailing salaries. 
We judge a school policy liberal or penurious 
according to the way it compares with the gen- 
eral run. Hence it is advantageous, if a school 
board wishes to appraise its own practices, to 
know in some detail the what is of the finances 
of other systems of size and location not radi- 
cally dissimilar from its own. The investiga- 
tion of the salary practices of other schools will 
profitably extend itself to include all depart- 
ments of school expenditures. The board will 
become interested in finding out how its own 
practice ranks when compared with the prac- 
tices of other boards: it will want to learn how 
it ranks in all of the major divisions of the ex- 
penditures. 


It is not assumed, however, that a knowledge 
of its rank in any particular will guarantee a 
lowering of expenditures if the system ranks 
high or a raising of expenditures if the system 
ranks low. A complacent board or community 
might flatter itself on its “high standard” in 
the one case or on its “economy” in the other. 
If the system finds its ranking tallies closely 
with the median, it may feel complacent pride 
in its proved good judgment. In order that 
comparative figures may stimulate, the city 
ranking high must be led to feel proud of its 
position, and the city ranking low must feel a 
sense of condemnation in view of its compara- 
tive shortcomings. A city’s instinct of emula- 
tion should be harnessed and put to work when 
its status is thus revealed. No city should wish 
to be behind-hand in service of such moment to 
the state and nation as education. 


When comparative figures are at hand, they 
should be given the fullest publicity by the 
board of education to the end that the commun- 
ity may become cooperative in shouldering the 
tasks of school finance. If the system ranks 
high, the publie should feel the “pride of place” 
no less than the board and the technical workers 
within the schools. There should be systematic- 
ally cultivated among all the people of the dis- 
trict a sense of proprietorship in the schools. 


Publicity of school finance as well as all other 
educational policies, rather than fearful secre- 
tiveness, will further this sort of cultivation. A 
school administrator says that he has found it 
to be a good thing to give each teacher a key to 
the school building because it had the effect, in 
the words of one of the teachers, of “giving me 
a sense of proprietorship.” 

It is common for the schools of a community 
to be boosted in the city’s advertising as “among 
the best anywhere.” It is quite uncommon, on 
the other hand, to find evidence of any kind 
whatever to support such assertions. Would it 
not be more convincing if the advertising would 
show that the city spent money liberally for 
teachers, buildings, equipment, and operation ? 
Does it follow, however, that the school system 
that spends most per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance has the best schools? Admittedly, not 
of necessity, but in view of what was said in 
earlier paragraphs with reference to the teacher 
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problem, it is highly probable that the greater 
expenditure provides the better organization and 
presentation of the materials of instruction. In 
other words, we may assume a high degree of 
positive correlation between salary and teaching 
skill in the schools. To deny this would be to 
reflect seriously upon the skill of the super- 
vision. It will be borne in mind, of course, that 
a high degree of correlation admits of numerous 
exceptions, such exceptions as likely come at this 
moment to the reader’s mind. 

Trite as the argument for publicity may be 
and self-evident as its cogency may seem, prac- 
tice certainly lags far behind theory. One is 
strongly tempted at this point to make a very 
sweeping statement and say that in general 
boards of education still prefer autocratic secre- 
tiveness to democratic publicity in this realm of 
school finance. They do not want the public 
to have the figures that may be in the posses- 
sion of the superintendent or business manager. 
Could anything operate more effectively to pro- 
mote public indifference toward or suspicion of 
financial policies? This attitude represents the 
antithesis of that proposed by the educator who 
was happy to find a device that tended to arouse 
in the teachers the proprietary instinct. 

Two illustrations may be drawn from the 
schoolroom, one illustrating the principle of edu- 
eative publicity, the other, its opposite. Cus- 
tomarily in a certain high school, following each 
game or entertainment, the principal posted for 
inspection of pupils and teachers a statement 
of all receipts and disbursements and the net 
surplus or deficit. The members of the school 
could see precisely how the funds had been 
handled by their representatives and what the 
effect had been upon the school’s bank account. 
The plan not only provided protection for those 
who handled the school’s money but also devel- 
oped among teachers and pupils a sense of pro- 
prietorship in the school’s finances. Democratic 
publicity of this kind is not only educative but 
possesses the merit of bringing a large majority 
of the school population to the support of the 
school’s financial program. Our second illus- 
tration represents an attitude of a fundamen- 
tally opposite character. The teachers of an 
elementary school were handling the money col- 
lected by the children in process of an enter- 
tainment given by the school. Several teachers 
left some of this money in their desks over night. 
The money was stolen. Were the negligent 
teachers to make up to the school this loss? The 
first impulse, the instinctive reaction, of these 
teachers was that it was not necessary for them 
to make up this shortage. But how could a 
statement of all receipts and disbursements be 
made and posted if the loss were not made good ¢ 
The proprietary instincts biased these individ- 
uals so that their decision for a time was that 
it was not necessary to make a financial report. 
Later deliberation, however, reversed this un- 
reasoned judgment. 

It is understood, and no statement of the fact 
is needed, that it is the duty of these teachers to 
furnish the pupil with educative experience. 
That the same relation exists between the well- 
constituted board of education and the commun- 
ity seems less well understood. It is hot expect- 
ing too much of the school children to prophesy 
that they will some day be so enlightened as to 
accept nothing less than full publicity and a 
democratic handling of their school funds. In 
the upward sweep of our democracy, public af- 
fairs are becoming increasingly socialized, the 
average youth is receiving a training that will 
prompt him to constant vigil over his public 
servants, to effective social supervision, and the 
era is coming when boards of education will not 
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Table I. 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance for Principal Kinds of Educa- 
tional Service, Nineteen Cities, 5,000-8,000, for 1915. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Super- 
Popu- Admin- vision & Opera 
CITY lation istration Instruction tion 
Indiana- 
Connersville ...... 8189 1.76 28.27 4.38 
Rg no OED 2.15 28.05 5.53 
ee ar 6483 2.99 26.11 3.61 
EE 6235 2.09 22.49 3.73 
WeEOEEO. 4.5... 7341 87 23.62 5.36 
= 7889 6.68 46.23 12.36 
Illinois— 
Beardstown ....... 6747 2.10 19.09 3.32 
BeOlviGOTe ....25.%. 7411 2.12 27.32 6.91 
Charlestown ...... 6082 2.69 24.64 5.33 
Edwardsville ..... 5443 2.47 20.01 3.08 
EE 556 Sa 4 0-6 0 5998 1.93 17.61 2.47 
EE Peg oi'5 ig, Siglo ba 6580 2.30 19.75 4.01 
Eee er 6013 1.59 20.79 5.74 
Michigan 
Cheboygan ....... 7044 2.27 22.19 6.39 
Mount Clemens... .8273 2.41 24.28 2.8 
Wisconsin— 
I oe id oe > rece 6611 1.71 27.33 8.61 
Grand Rapids .....7537 2.52 27.10 8.70 
Menominee ....... 4627 2.60 22.78 7.07 
ee 5624 3.37 24.35 6.87 


be permitted the “privilege” of autocratic irre- 
sponsibility. 

In the following pages are presented some 
data that not only possess certain intrinsic in- 
terest but they also serve to illustrate methods 
of attack upon the problem. In Tables I and II 
is presented an analysis of school costs in nine- 
teen small cities, population 5,000 to 8,000, 
located in territory fairly homogeneous so far as 
costs would seem to be concerned. The compu- 
tations® were based upon the Reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education and 
are for the year ending June 30, 1915, with one 
exception. The figures for Macomb are for 
1916; those for 1915 were not available. In view 
of the steadily rising price levels of recent years, 
the use of these 1916 figures means a slight 
handicap in favor of this particular city. This 
fact should be borne in mind when inspecting 
the tables. 

The nineteen cities are compared in Table I 
on the basis of their expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance for the principal kinds 
of educational service commonly classified under 
the rubric, Current Expense. Whether this is a 
satisfactory basis of comparison calls for a 
moment’s consideration before examining the 
table further. 

“Average daily attendance” is accepted by stu- 
dents of school finance as the best single index 
of the amount of work done and therefore it is 
thought that the most satisfactory unit of cost 
now available is the cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance (A. D. A.). It is not, how- 
ever, without its limitations as a measure of the 
performance of cities when placing them in 
comparison with one another. Such qualifying 
factors as the character of the compulsory at- 
tendance law, the character of the enforcement 
of such law, and the extent of attendance upon 
private schools should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

The state compulsory attendance law in city 
A may require attendance until sixteen, in city 
B until seventeen, while in city C, the state may 
require attendance until fourteen. Cities A and 
C, let it be assumed, spend equal amounts annu- 
ally for schools. The former in all probability 
will show a larger A. D. A. and will in conse- 
quence show a lower expenditure per pupil in 
A. D. A. and would, on this basis alone, unjustly 
appear to be spending considerably less on 
schools than the latter. While thus apparently 
oceupying a less praiseworthy position than city 
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*Computations made by graduate students under di- 
rection of Dr. H. O. Rugg, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, summer, 1917. 


(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 

Rank Rank Rank Rank Total Rank 
Mainte- in in in in Per in 

nance Adm'n Su’n& Il. Opn M'tce’ Pupil Total 
4.10 16 3 13 3 38.51 7 

11] 2 10 

1.02 3 7 16 17 $3.73 11 
1.00 14 13 15 18 29.31 14 
12.33 19 11 11 l 42.18 9 
4.06 l 1 l 4 69.33 l 
1.83 13 18 17 13 26.24 17 
3.16 12 3) 5 5 39.51 dD 
2.00 4 8 12 12 34.66 9 
2.19 7 16 18 10 27.75 15 
1.17 15 19 14 23.72 18 
1.08 9 17 14 16 27.14 16 
2.23 18 15 9 9 80.35 13 
2.76 10 14 7 7 33.61 12 
2.66 8 10 8 8 35.24 8 
1.31 17 4 3 15 38.96 6 
3.14 6 6 2 6 41.46 3 
2.01 5 12 4 11 34.46 10 
§.21 2 9 6 2 39.80 4 


U, it would as a matter of fact be more nearly 
performing its educational duty toward all the 
children of school age within its borders. The 
effect tends in a similar direction when, other 
conditions being similar, two cities differ in the 
thoroness of enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law. Of two cities with similar com- 
pulsory attendance laws, equal school enrollment, 
and equal annual expenditure, the city more 
effectually enforcing the law would tend to show 
a higher A. D. A. and a consequent lowering of 
the cost per pupil in A. D. A., whereas the city 
more remiss in this matter would incorrectly 
appear superior when judged solely on the basis 
of the cost unit under consideration. 

Likewise misleading in its effect upon public 
school costs may be the factor of private school 
attendance. Of two cities of equal size and 
equal annual expenditure, the city with the 
larger proportion of its children in private 
schools would show a lowered public school A. 
D. A. and a consequent rise in the amount spent 
per pupil in A. D. A. A perfectly accurate 
study of a group of cities would require that 
these qualifying factors be singled out and 
taken into account. The data presented are to 
that extent not as complete as one could wish 
and the tables are to be judged by what they 
omit as well as by what they present. The 
tables are complete enough, it is believed, to in- 
dicate approximations of the practices of the 
several cities. 

The classification followed here is that used 
by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Current expense is divided into the four 
classes; administration, supervision and instruc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance. Administra- 
tion includes such items as school board and 
business offices, compulsory attendance, ete. 
Supervision and instruction are self-explana- 
tory. Operation includes fuel, telephones, jani- 
tors’ supplies, janitors’ salaries, etc. Mainte- 
nance comprises upkeep of grounds and equip- 
ment, repairs, replacements, etc. 

The population figures in Table I are esti- 
mates based upon the Census reports for 1900 
and 1910. Columns 3, 4, 5 and 6 show the 
amount in dollars and cents spent per pupil in 
A. D. A. for the four kinds of educational ser- 
vice by each city. Columns 7, 8, 9 and 10 pre- 
sent the rankings of the cities on the basis of the 
amount spent per pupil in A. D. A. Thus 
Beardstown is seen to rank thirteenth among 
the nineteen cities in the amount spent for ad- 
ministration, eighteenth for supervision and in- 
struction, seventeenth for operation, and thir- 
teenth for maintenance. Columns 11 and 12 
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Table II. 


Per Cent of Current Expenditures and Rank in Per Cent of Current Expenditures Devoted to 
Principal Kinds of Educational Service. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Popu- Admin- Supervision 
CITY lation istration & Instruction 

Connersville ....... 8189 4.57 73.41 
Lebanon ...........5979 6.02 78.50 
i x ces pa 6483 8.87 77.41 
ee 6235 7.14 76.71 
Valparaiso ........ 7341 2.06 60.00 
a 9.64 66.68 

Illinois 
Beardstown ........6747 8.01 72.73 
eee 7411 5.37 69.13 
Charlestown ....... 6082 7.75 71.10 
Edwardsville ...... 5443 8.90 72.12 
Litchfield ..........5998 8.12 74.22 
a 65.80 8.47 72.78 
Ae 6013 5.24 68.50 

Michigan 
a OS 7044 6.76 66.02 
Mount Clemens ....8273 6.85 68.89 

Wisconsin- 
OO ceeceees ..6611 4.39 70.14 
Grand Rapids...... 7535 6.08 65.36 
Menominee ....... 4627 7.53 66.11 
Neenah ....... ....5624 8.47 61.18 


give the total dollars and cents spent per pupil 
for the four kinds of educational service and 
the rankings of the cities in this respect. 
Beardstown spent $26.24 current expense per 
pupil in A. D. A. and ranks seventeenth. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the prac- 
tice of any city can be readily traced in these 
columns, particularly 7 to 10 inclusive. Macomb 
ranks low in expenditure for administration and 
for supervision and instruction and is near the 
median in the departments of operation and 
maintenance. Madison exhibits an opposite type 
of emphasis, ranking high in administration 
and in supervision and instruction, and low in 
Litchfield ranks 
low in all four kinds of expenditure while Whit 
ing ranks conspicuously high in all departments. 
Valparaiso is an interesting case, ranking low 


operation and maintenance. 


est of all the cities in administration and high- 
est of all in maintenance. The ranks of no city 
are the same in the four kinds of educational! 
service. Mount Clemens comes nearest to a 
uniform ranking in all departments, ranking 
eighth, tenth, eighth, and eighth in the four 
departments respectively. In general, a city’s 
rank in the several departments varies widely. 

On account of insufficient data, only eighteen 
cities are ranked in columns 10 and 12. A study 
of columns 11 and 12 throws into relief certain 
striking contrasts. Whiting, ranking first, 
spends three times as much on each pupil as 
does Litchfield, ranking eighteen. The average 
of the three cities ranking lowest is $25.70 and 
that of the three ranking highest is $50.99 or 
approximately twice that of the less liberal com 
munities. 

Perhaps nothing could more impressively 
illustrate the effects of American local contro] 
of schools than do these wide differences in the 
amount of money these comparable cities are 
willing to expend on a year’s schooling for one 
of their children. It is not proposed here that 
in the interest of standardization local control 
be rejected forthwith. More practical and to 
the point is the suggestion that the proper use 
of such material as found in Table I will assist 
a city to come to an awareness of its own prac 
tice and will operate to further a healthy evolu- 
tionary process. 

The fact that a city ranks quite differently in 
the several departments as shown in Table I in- 
dicates that cities differ in the relative emphasis 
placed upon the several kinds of educational 
service. In Table II is presented an analysis 
of the manner in which the cities distribute 
their current expense funds. This table answers 
the question, “What per cent of current expense 
goes for operation, for maintenance, for instruc- 


(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Oper Main Rank Rank Rank Rank 
ation tenance in Ad’n in S,& I. in Op’n in M’tce 
11.38 10.64 16 5 16 3 
15.48 ° 14 l 10 
10.70 3.02 3 2 18 18 
12.73 3.42 10 3 13 17 
12.71 29.23 19 19 14 1 
17.83 5.85 1 14 6 12 
12.28 6.98 7 7 15 11 
17.48 8.01 15 11 7 5 
15.38 5.76 8 9 11 14 
11.09 7.89 2 8 17 6 
10.43 7.22 6 4 19 10 
14.78 3.98 4% 6 12 15 
18.91 7.35 17 13 5 10 
19.00 8.22 12 16 4 
16.73 7.54 11 12 9 8 
22.09 3.37 18 10 1 16 
20.98 7.54 13 17 2 7 
20.52 5.83 9 15 3 13 
17.25 13.10 4% 18 8 2 


tion, ete.?’ The cities are again ranked, but in 
the present case, the ranking is on the basis of 
these percentages. 

The table is read as follows: Connersville 
devotes 4.57 per cent of current expense to ad- 
ministration, 73.41 per cent to supervision and 
instruction, 11.38 per cent to operation, and 
10.64 per cent to maintenance. As compared 
with the practice of other cities, the proportion 
spent for administration and for operation is 
small, the rank being sixteenth in each case, and 
the proportion expended for supervision and in- 
struction and for maintenance is comparatively 
high, the rank being fifth in the one ease and 
third in the other. Whiting spends more pro 
portionately upon administration; the practice 
of Lebanon is just the reverse. Similar com- 
parisons can be read thruout the table. 

An examination of Table I was made to see 
if any cities possessed a uniform ranking in the 
several departments. This same inquiry cannot 
be made of Table II because the rankings are 
made of the percentage figures and therefore a 
high rank in one of the columns necessitates a 
lowered position in one or more of the others. 
The rankings in columns 7, 8, 9 and 10 neverthe 
less reveal clearly the relative emphasis placed 
upon each department by each city. 

As has already been stated, Tables I and II 
deal with current expense only. The important 
group of expenditures known as capital outlay 
includes such items as liquidation of bonds, in- 
terest on bonds, new buildings and grounds and 
so on. In order to get information concerning 
expenditures of this kind and as a sort of check 
on the figures already at hand, these nineteen 
cities were requested by letter to furnish the 
data presented in Table III. The attempt was 
made to compare the real and the assessed valua- 
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tion of the cities but the data were too incom- 
plete for use and the figures for real valuation 
could not be used. The figures for this table are 
for the year ending June 30, 1917. Twelve of 
the nineteen cities replied. The data of columns 


2 to 6 were supplied by the cities and from 


these, the figures for column 7 were deduced. 

As was found to be the case in Table I, the 
cost per pupil in A. D. A. is again seen to vary 
widely. The lowest figure, $31.66, is less than 
40 per cent of the highest, $80.21. The unit 
costs in column 7 in Table IIT are higher than 
in column 11 of Table I because they include all 
expenditures. 

The wide differences in assessed valuation 
suggest differing methods of determining as- 
sessed valuation in different states. Compari- 
son of columns 4 and 5 shows that more cities 
spend in excess of the amount collected than 
keep under that limit. 

It is not foresighted for a city to neglect cap- 
ital outlay expenditur&s even if the school sys- 
tem does not require such expenditure for the 
time being. If this end of the burden is carried 
to some degree year after year, it will not ac- 
cumulate such weight as to become some day a 
serious problem. From the figures at hand, an 
attempt is made to ascertain which of the cities 
appear to be doing most in this department. 
Table IV has been prepared to throw light on 
this question. The data for eleven cities are 
employed. These cities are ranked in column 
2 on the basis of Table I and in column 38 on 
the basis of Table III. Those cities whose posi- 
tion has been raised in Table III in which cap- 
ital outlay is included have made the gain be- 
cause of their investment in this department, 
whereas those whose rank has been lowered have 
evidently fallen short. 


Table IV. 
Shift of Position When Capital Outlay is 
Included. 
Rank Rank 
on Basis of on Basis 
Current Ex- of Total Shiftin 
City pense only Expense Position 
Connersville ..... 5 6 —] 
Madison ......... 8 4 +4 
BOFMOOP wi sicses 10 9 +1 
Valparaiso : 2 5 -3 
WE s'0n.2 6 ents 1 1 0 
Beardstown ..... 11 11 0 
Charlestown 7 7 0 
Macomb ......... 9 10 —1 
Mt. Clemens..... 6 2 +4 
Baraboo .......:. 4 3 +1 
PROGR. 5 ses v¥e% 3 8 —h 


Madison and Mt. Clemens have each gained 
four places in rank and therefore made propor- 
tionately large expenditure for capital outlay, 
whereas Neenah and Valparaiso have lost five 
and three places in rank respectively and ap- 
pear to be neglecting this department at least 


Table III. 
Data from Twelve of the Nineteen Cities, All Expenditures, 1917. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Assessed Total Total Cost per pupil 
City Population Valuation Collected Spent A.D.A. inA. DLA. 
Indiana— 
Connersville ......... 10,000 $4,890,622 $53,311.69 $57,481.83 1342 $42.83 
SE A. bdauis ewe 6,000 4,125,000 40,000.00 38,000.00 1200 31.66 
ER oc sv garda wits 8,000 3.413,735 41,357.78 44,898.53 914 49.12 
SE * gc wa walen.c oom 7,500 3,150,000 30,537.57 42,192.65 1104 38.25 
Valparaiso 8,000 3.000,000 21,990.52 52,858.56 1099 48.10 
Whiting 10,000 9,500,000 76,701.42 84,226.60 1050 80.21 
Illinois 
Beardstown 7,500 1,605,777 38,643.94 41,857.10 1192 35.95 
Charlestown chee dhe 6,000 1,300,000 32,136.00 38,674.54 913 42.36 
ee 6,025 2,148,891 41,000.00 37,468.53 1028 36.44 
Michigan 
Mt. CIOMRORS ...cccees 9,852 11,390,570 56,440.57 74,375.74 1225 60.71 
Wisconsin— 
eee ok , cub ded 6,324 5,061,852 84,486.00 52,766.53 1035 50.98 
Neenah ..... 6,825 7,293,130 35,675.58 42,930.90 1023 41.97 
Median 42.60 
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during the years compared here. There is no 
change in rank for three of the cities and so 
nothing can be asserted with reference to their 
practice, except that they have not been extreme 
in either direction. 

The method used in Table IV assumes that no 
great fluctuations commonly take place from 
year to year in current expense. In case they 
did, such fluctuations could account for the 
shift of position from Table I to Table III as 
shown in Table IV. It is not maintained that 
Table IV gives anything more than a rough in- 
dex to the way the cities are caring for or neg- 
lecting capital outlay. 

In an earlier paragraph the city’s duty of edu- 
cating within its schools its entire school popu- 
lation was touched upon. What is to be con- 
sidered a standard ratio between a city’s A. D. 
A. and the population? The higher this ratio, 
the more the situation appears to represent an 
effective public school system. The higher this 
ratio, the more likely it is that the private school 
attendance is not large, the compulsory attend- 
ance law is a good one and is well enforced, and 
the holding power of the public school is satis- 
factory. All or a part of these factors are likely 
operative. Table V gives this ratio for twelve 
of the cities. 

Again far-reaching differences are found. In 
spite of the fact that the twelve cities listed are 
of similar size and comparable location, the ratio 
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Table V. 
Relation of A. D. A. to Population. 

City Population A.D.A. Ratio 
Connersville ...... 10,000 1342 13.42% 
En 6 ces 0 006 6,000 1200 20.00 % 
EE SEL 6 so 0 0% 8,000 914 11.42% 
Seymour ......... 7,500 1104 14.72% 
Valparaiso ........ 8,000 1099 13.74% 
ae 10,000 1050 10.50% 
Beardstown . 7,500 1192 15.89 % 
Charlestown ...... 6,000 913 15.22% 
EES, a5 nb a0 6 0 6,025 1028 17.06% 
Mt. Clemens....... 9,852 1225 12.43% 
ee 6,324 1035 16.37 % 

ere 6,825 1035 14.89 % 


Median 14.80% 


of A. D. A. to population reaches at its highest 
point 20 per cent and at its lowest, slightly more 
than half that percentage, 10.5 per cent. If it 
can be assumed that the school population of 
the two cities at the extremes in this table bears 
approximately the same ratio to the total popu- 
lation in both cities, then, unless there are other 
factors of considerable force operating, it would 
seem to follow that the city with a ratio as low 
as those below the median should look into the 
question whether the business of “schooling” is 
not altogether too much abbreviated within its 
gates. 

The foregoing discussion and tabular material 
illustrate some of the ways a city may intro- 
spect its educational practices. These methods 
fall short of perfection but they are more gen- 


erally ignored and neglected than employed and 
refined. The negligence may be the superin- 
tendent’s but in some cases it is not. An ener- 
getic superintendent sometimes develops a thoro- 
going, analytic system of bookkeeping and re- 
ceives instead of encouragement tacit disap- 
proval from a school board made up of men who 
have no conception whatever of scientific man- 
agement by means of scientific studies of wel] 
kept records. 
cessor comes on the ground he brushes aside the 


When the superintendent’s suc- 


accounting system and substitutes nothing in its 
place. 

The day approaches when all this will be 
changed. wrought in the 
main by our educational system itself thru its 
own work. Our schools are deliberately setting 
about to train the coming citizenship to a vigi- 
lant interest in the performance of its public ser- 
vants, at home as well as at Washington and the 
state capital, and this new citizenship will exer- 


The change will be 


cise its right and duty of social supervisorship. 

Among the fruits of the new civic training 
will be the overthrow of autocratic schoo] board 
disregard for the public intelligence, a disregard 
fundamentally out of accord with the spirit of 
American institutions. The citizenship that is 
“in preparation” will tolerate nothing less of 
its representatives than that they be truly public 
servants serving an enlightened public-spirited 
community. 


Economies Gained in Standardizing Schoolhouse Plans 


Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Chairman of the National Education Association Committee 
on Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and Construction 


People who are well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, and well educated are usually a con- 
tented people. This is the kind of people Amer- 
ica means her citizens to be. 

What can be done by the business manager of 
boards of education to help bring about this 
condition? He can insist that a just return 
shall be given to all the people for every dollar 
that goes into a school building. He can insist 
that the plans be measured to show what space 
is used for purposes of instruction before con- 
tracts are made for the erection of the building. 
He can usually bring about a revision of the 
plans if, by measurement, they show that less 
than fifty per cent of the floor area is used for 
purposes of instruction. 

The investment a community makes in a 
school building is worth just as much as the ser- 
vice that can be got out of it. For a building 
to attain its maximum efficiency it is necessary 
that it shall be kept working to its best advan- 
tage at all times. 

The usual school building is open for the edu- 
eation of the children five hours out of the 24 
for five days out of the seven days of the week. 
We are beginning to know that a schoolhouse 
should be used many more hours than this, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, swimming pools, shops, 
laboratories, cooking rooms, housekeeping rooms, 
laundries, libraries, art rooms, museums, and 
music rooms should be open for the legitimate 
use of the children from eight o’clock in the 
morning until six o’clock in the afternoon for 
six days of the week and in the evening these 
rooms should be regularly used by the adult 
citizens of the community. To gain this all- 
time use, the building must be planned so that 
it will invite use by the community not in one 
line of work only, but in every line that means 
education. 

Possibilities of the Complete Schoolhouse. 

The well-planned school building promises to 


~ Note—Address to the School Accounting and Business 
Association, Cleveland, May 9. 


its community greater returns than they ever 
dreamed of, the instruction gained will lead 
their children into better conditions than were 
known to their fathers, it will help them to a 
solution of problems that have caused vexation 
in the past. The more rapidly communities 
realize what well-planned school buildings mean 
in the advancement of right living conditions 
the more rapid will be the junking of the out- 
grown ideals which produced these old-time 
structures and we shall see the erection of build- 
ings so planned as to help in every way the great 
educational ideals which are being considered 
by every thinker who is desirous of furthering 
those vital subjects now pressing forward for 
discussion and trial. 

For what should a community be expending 
its money when it builds a school building? 
Certainly not for a building standing quiet and 
lifeless for over four-fifths of its existence. That 
is the dead life of most of our school buildings 
of today. They are mausoleums for high ideals. 
A school building which stands idle because the 
community does not put it to use is wasting 
money for that community just as much as it 
would if the dollars which went into its build- 
ing had been buried in the ground instead of 
being put to interest. 

A school building so planned that the com- 
munity can realize a profit on less than half of 
the money used for its erection is a monument 
to money buried in the ground, the ground being 
represented by the bricks, stone, cement and 
sand that were gathered and formed into this 
monument to the designer’s inefficiency, a monu- 
ment which will be a lasting disgrace to those 
responsible for its perpetuation on a trusting 
and unthinking people. 

If the harm to these people stopped with the 
erection of the building we might well hold our 
pvace. The harm of an ill-planned school build- 
ing, however, is a continuing one. The building 
puts an effectual hindrance on the efforts of 
those interested in bettering the life of the 


young of the community. The producers of 
tomorrow should be so trained that they will be 
called upon to work shorter hours, to live better, 
and to get more of the things that make life 
worth living than any other people in any coun- 
try, in any age. 

The coming of the new type of school build- 
ing with all its opportunities for varying in- 
terests, its opportunities for recreation, its op- 
portunities for evening instruction, its general 
community spirit, is one of the most wonderful 
things that is happening in this country; and so 
many wonderful events are taking place here 
that it seems as if the lamp of Aladdin had 
been placed in the open market and all who 
wished opportunity given chance after chance. 

The Final Test. 

The final test of the structural worth of a 
schoolhouse is its working efficiency. A school 
building may well be called a factory, under cor- 
porate control. The superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers compose the operating force. 
The school board constitutes the board of direc- 
tors. The pupils form the raw material. They 
are graduated as the finished product of the edu- 
cational factory. The quality of their educa- 
tional preparation for life is the dividend which 
is reaped by the stockholders who are the par- 
ents and taxpayers. 

It is the duty of the committee-directors with 
their business manager and faculty-operatives 
to secure a high dividend rate from their edu- 
cational plant. It is the duty of the school 
architect to provide them with a plant which 
shall be 100 per cent efficient. This duty is one 
which the individual architect may not shirk. 
If he cannot, in himself, meet the requirements, 
he will be outstripped by rivals who are com- 
petent. 


It is extravagant, from a financial and utili- 
tarian viewpoint, and it is dangerous, from the 
angles of safety and hygiene for the architect 
to permit wastage of floor area when appor- 
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tioning the space units which are to be used 
for instruction purposes in a school building 
and in apportioning the spaces which are to be 
used for administration and other purposes. 

“The American Architect,” of November 6, 
1918, said in an article on “Standardized School- 
house Design”: “The building has a very im- 
portant influence on the occupant and to pro- 
duce a satisfactory public school pupil the teach- 
ing process must include the standard educa- 
tive essentials and the process be carried on in 
a building containing certain physical charac- 
teristics and equipment which is complementary 
to the mental processes, hence the development 
of standard building requirements. . . . If 
the architect has had the experience and ac- 
quired the knowledge necessary to enable him 
to design a satisfactory building, the possession 
of certain successful standards may fortify him 
in combatting the possible ill-conceived ideas 
and demands of untrained school board mem- 
bers. If he has not had this experience and its 
attendant judgment it will increase his knowl- 
edge and aid him in the solution of the prob- 
lem.” In other words, knowledge of planning 
standards is both offensive and defensive equip- 
ment. It fortifies the architectural strategist 
against attack and sustains him in advancing 
his forces. 

The factors of time and space in schoolhouse 
cperation may not be employed to the point of 
the absolute ideal. The ideal employment of 
school hours would be to use them all solely for 
instruction. But the complex curriculum of 
modern educational courses will not allow all 
the school hours to be devoted to instruction. 
The merest glance at a school program shows 
this. Reduction of time wastage is the duty of 
the educator. 

The ideal employment of schoolhouse space 
would be to use it all solely for instruction. 
The ideal use of the school area or floor space 
is impossible on account of the requirements of 
other physical factors than those of instruction. 
In constructing a schoolhouse it is necessary 
to have exterior walls to close in the structure, 
interior partitions to divide this enclosed area 
into rooms, flues to convey air and gases, cor- 
ridors to allow passage from room to room and 
administration space. The latter includes pro- 
vision for heating, ventilation and sanitation. 
All these demands for floor space must be met 
by the architect. Obviously, the space that is 
left may be devoted to instruction. 

The Production Area of a School. 

The instruction area in a school building is 
the actual producing space of the educational 
factory. This production area should be as 
large as possible and be consistent with safety 
and adequate administration. 

The school structure must be adapted to the 
work which is to be carried on there. The 
building must have the right shape, 
arrangement of rooms. The design should be 
elastic. It should be so built that floor spaces 
may be put, when needed, to other uses than 
those originally intended. The building must 
be properly heated, lighted and veutilated. It 
must have suitable sanitary equipment. 


size and 


To secure those essentials aud to proportion 
them so that they will dove-tail into a harmon- 
ious and efficient whole, it is primarily necessary 
to work from certain standards in planning. 
These standards are now available. 

This chart, “The Candle of Kfiicieney,” con- 
veys at a glance the standards by which the ex- 
cellence of apportionment of floor space for each 
of the main divisions of a school building may 
be judged. 

The chief use of a schoolhouse is for educa- 
ional work. A tabulation of any schoolhouse 
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plan, compared with the per cents shown by the 

candle, will show how nearly the plan meets the 
standards of efficiency of one hundred and fifty 
school buildings already erected in 26 states and 
which have been tabulated by the Committee of 
Schoolhouse Standardization of the National 
Education Association. These States are: 


California Nevada 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Delaware New Jersey 
Florida New York 
Illinois North Dakota 
Indiana Ohio 

Kansas Oregon 

Maine Pennsylvania 
Maryland Texas 
Massachusetts Utah 
Michigan Vermont 
Minnesota Washington 
Missouri Wisconsin 


It has been previously stated that the chief 
use of a schoolhouse is for educational work 
This work is to be carried on by the educators 
with their pupils. The architect usually has no 
knowledge of the educational program for the 
work of a particular school and often times the 
program is not laid out until the building is 
nearly completed. This is all wrong. If the 
building is to be for pupils of the higner grades 
this lack of studied program is an unpardonable 
sin against the pupils. The educator ought to 
study and lay down a tentative program before 
the architect begins his planning of the build- 
ing. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
educator that the school building will not prove 
equal to just expectations unless the work to 
be carried on by the school is thoroly laid out 
by the educator, and a tentative educational 
program arranged for the use of the architect. 
Given this program, it is the province of the 
architect to supply the necessary space units 
for each requirement of that program. He must 
so distribute these space units that there shall 
be no wastage of floor area in the building. Also 
he must secure the maximum of safety, comfort 
and convenience. From time to time as the 
architect works out his sketches for the proposed 
new building he applies the measure of efficiency 
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in order that he may check the various divisions 
and be sure that his plan is working out along 
accepted standards. 

Rules of the Committee. 

The Committee on Standardization of the 
National Education Association has framed 
twenty rules to guide the work of tabulation. 

They are as follows: 

1. Every foot of space of the area of the 
building is to be included in the tabulation. 
The sum of the areas of the basement and each 
floor is called 100 per cent. Tabulations are to 
be checked until the sum of the various space 
items check within one-half of one per cent of 
the total area. 

2. Line of measurement for area of all floors 
is to be taken at the outside of exterior walls. 
Deduct all recesses which are the full story 
height. 

8. The area of basement floor is to be meas- 
ured from same line as outside wall of first 
floor. 

4. Compute each floor and mezzanine sepa- 
rately. 

5. The area of light wells, courts, air shafts, 
ete., is not to be included in floor area. 

6. Areas of arcades, open porches, uncovered 
corridors, pergolas and open-air theatres or audi- 
toriums are to be figured separately. 

7. In rooms and auditoriums which extend 
thru more than one story the area of such space 
shall be deducted from the floor or floors thru 
which it extends. 

8. In the case of an assembly hall or gym- 
nasium which has a balcony, the area of such 
baleony shall be taken separately. 

9. In figuring walls or partition areas, no 
door or window openings shall be deducted, but 
the wall shall be figured solid, as tho no open- 
ings occurred. 

10. Exterior walls and interior partitions are 
to be figured the finished thickness, including 
any lath and plastering. 

11. Large piers occurring in rooms are to be 
deducted from floor areas and added to wall 
areas. 

12. Flues are to be figured to include all 
surrounding walls and partitions except interior 
walls and partitions figured under 10. 

13. Chimneys are to be figured in as flue 
areas. 

14. Where closets, bookcases or dead spaces 
occur in a bank of flues, same are to be figured 
in as flue area. 

15. Stairs extending a full story -in height 
and stairs leading to a mezzanine story are to 
be taken as stair area. Steps not a full story 
in height are to be taken as part of the floor 
area of the room or corridor in which they 
occur. 

16. Area of each individual space is to be 
taken separately in accordance with schedule. 

17. Wardrobes are figured inside the walls. 

18. Rooms having wall cabinets are to be 
figured from partition walls. Cabinets are to be 
included with the room. 


19. Waiting spaces, closets, supply rooms, 
toilets, ete., in connection with offices shall be 
included with the office with which they occur. 

20. Toilets, showers, storage rooms, supply 
rooms, etc., when connected with a main divi- 
sion, shall be taken separately but be included 
with the total area of that division. 

Divisions of a Building. 

After the floor plans had been tabulated it 
was necessary to decide upon the main divisions 
of the plan and under which division the various 
departments should be grouped. Educators and 
architects have agreed upon six main divisions 
of floor space of the floor area of the school 
building, also upon the relative value of each, 
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During more than five years of service as 
school trustee, one sees much of school boards, 
something of the public, and very little, if any, 
cooperation between the two. If one is given to 
reflection, he may meditate upon the fitness of 
the first, the indifference of the second, and the 
absence of the third of these important factors 
in modern school management. He may be 
qualified to comment upon the present-day 
school board as he has seen it constituted. He 
may be competent to consider the popular atti- 
tude toward the schools. He may be permitted 
to define present and suggest future relations 
between boards of education and the public. 
Thus to comment, consider, define and suggest, 
I conceive to be the assignment which you have 
been good enough to lay upon me for today. 

To appoint as school trustees men and women 
unknown and untried is taking a gambler’s 
chance. To commit the administration of a 
vast business enterprise to those without experi- 
ence or training is poor judgment. To confer 
upon fags and hucksters the responsibility of 
preparing budgets, of expending millions, of 
negotiating leases, of making real estate trans- 
fers is signal improvidence. To entrust the un- 
informed with the selection of school superin- 
tendents is vicious indiscretion. To allow the 
uneducated and uneducable a voice in arranging 
To shape school 
boards to political ends is trifling with a sacred 
trust. To build political fortunes upon the 
school system is trafficking in children’s souls. 
A school system is a matter of the highest 
material and spiritual significance. That it 
should be approached with such utter disregard 
for either seems well nigh inconceivable. Yet 
that is precisely what we have seen happen in 
our more than five years’ experience. Incompe- 
tent if not unscrupulous persons have been 
directing the business and educational affairs of 
a great metropolitan school system. Puppets if 
not lieutenants of a great city’s chief executive 
have been building a powerful political machine 
out of the public schools. Extravagance and 
waste on the matérial side, neglect and impair- 
ment on the spiritual side have characterized 
school management. School boards, attorneys, 
secretaries, business managers, superintendents 
and supervisors, even principals and teachers, 
have been selected not because they were quali- 
fied for the position to which they were named; 
they have been selected because they seemed to 
fit as parts and cogs in the factional apparatus 
of which the school system was being made a 
part. Service to the schools was inconsequential. 
Usefulness to political futures was primary. 

Three Types of “the Public.” 

Meanwhile what of the public? There is per- 
haps nothing more typical of our national life 
than the public school. It is a peculiar Amer- 
ican institution. It is an outstanding force, 
leveling and democratizing. We were prone to 
speak of our peoples’ schools with pride and 


curricula is crass inanity. 
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reverence. They were something close to us and 
sanctified. And now when they are being de- 
filed and outraged, we might expect some organ- 
ized effort in their defense, we might hope every- 
where to hear concurrent voices raised in pro- 
test against their pollution. But American 
public opinion somehow has become uncertain 
and hesitant. Where vital issues are involved, 
there are among us three classes. 

There is the class which thinks and knows. 
Educated, refined and cultivated, it holds itself 
aloof from public questions. Its members admit 
privately that “things are in a bad way.” They 
speculate on the evils with which we are con- 
fronted and philosophize about the desirability 
of their elimination but will not rouse them- 
selves to performance. They are intellectual 
aristocrats, sufficiently uneasy to care but not 
sufficiently affected to act. 

Then there is the class that can think but 
won’t. It is a preoccupied class. Its members 
are selfish and self-seeking. Some are absorbed 
in frivolous, others in material things. Social 
prestige is the sole concern of one, and accumu- 
lating wealth of the other. Bridge, teas and 
the dance, business, finance and the market ex- 
clude all possibility of reflection. Home, chil- 
dren, schools, their relation to each other and 
our obligation to them are remote if not utterly 
vitiated concepts to such as these. 

The Non-Thinking Class. 

Third, there is the class that cannot think for 
itself. It accepts ready-made the judgment of 
others. Lazy or incompetent, it follows. It is 
by far the largest of our three classes. The mass 
of our people is in it. It is led, directed or con- 
trolled by a few who are of various types. There 
is the parlor propagandist type of either sex, or 
of neither, superficial in mind but profound of 
tongue, forceful in expression and passionate in 
utterance. By virtue of labial prowess, this one 
sways the mass, now hither, now thither. At 
the clubs or in salons, the mass sits at his feet, 
open eyed, marvels and worships. “His lan- 
guage is so beautiful, the whole effect is so— 
what shall we say—so fascinating, he is person- 
ally so attractive. Really we have had a de- 
lightful evening, or afternoon. Isn’t it simply 
wonderful to have these large and intimate 
topics thought out for one. Of course one gets 
his convictions second-hand and changes them 
frequently, sometimes with each succeeding lec- 
turer one hears. But after all, what does it mat- 
ter? One must have a philosophy of life, even 
tho it be borrowed, not one’s own, with no ele- 
ment of permanency, but changing from day 
to day.” 

Then there is the agitator type with decided 
leanings toward masculinity of whatever sex, 
heavy jawed, brusque and determined. This one 
comes with a loud and menaeing voice that has 
a crude sort of eloquence. He neither pleads, 
convinces or persuades. He demands and af- 
frights. “Behind him are the forces of labor. 
What he wants he will get by force of numbers. 
With him stand the horny-handed sons of toil 
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who will rise up at his behest and overthrow 
civilization itself if he be not obeyed.” Again 
the mass bows down and worships, this time not 
a god whom it admires but one it fears. Labor 
itself a part of the mass is cowed with the rest 
into submission. All accept the dicta of a reso- 
nant voice. All follow the unsound leadership 
of loose thinking and half-baked ideas, sup- 
ported by threats of dire consequences to our 
social system if they do not yield. 
The Politician and the Boss. 

Next there is the political type, until now 
masculine, oily, suave, insinuating and dema- 
gogic. “He is deeply interested in the city of 
his birth, the home of his fathers. He has high 
hopes for its future growth and development. 
He will drive criminals from the city and pro- 
vide for its safety. He will give it cleaner 
streets and more beautiful parks, better public 
utilities and a perfect school system.” What 
matter that he comes from no one knows where, 
that he has participated in no public service, 
that he has contributed nothing to the common 
weal, that he has been a drone and a dawdler, a 
dolt and a butt, that he is a puppet and a 
flunky. The mass cheers and accepts him. 
Never seeing that the words of his lips do not 
express the thoughts in the back of his master’s 
head, the mass believes and follows him. Even 
after he has served a term, when he has not kept 
faith and has broken his promises, crime has in- 
creased, streets are cleaned only before an elec- 
tion, parks and utilities remain unchanged and 
the public school system is all but wrecked, even 
then the mass, still responsive to the same demo- 
gogery, reelects him. 

And last there is the boss type, less in evidence 
but more dangerous and perhaps more controll- 
ing than the others. This one leads by indirec- 
tion and rarely in the open. “His primary con- 
cern is business. He is interested in politics, 
of course every citizen should be.’ But the 
public schools should be above political con- 
sideration, and in whatever small way he may be 
able to control the leaders of his party, he shall 
see to it that the system will be protected.” Yet 
in time of a crisis, one sees the “fine Italian 
hand” of the boss at work-behind the closed 
doors of the businessman’s office. He uses the 
other types and some not here mentioned to de- 
ceive, befuddle and control the mass so that his 
own ends may be best served. Working covertly 
and insidiously, he protects his large personal 
interests, regardless of the cost to schools. In 
public he professes friendship for the school 
system; privately he sacrifices it with ruthless 
hands, and the mass, plastic in the hands of the 
instruments which he directs, is ignorant of his 
influences. 

What of Cooperation? 

So we have a public, a part of which is 
thoughtful but inactive, a part capable of 
thought but preoccupied, and a part unthinking 
and directed now by one type of vicious leader- 
ship, now by another. There is here and there 
an individual who thinks independently and 
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gives his time, energy and means to public ser- 
vice, who protests against the worse and strives 
for the better management. But he is the ex- 
ception and usually stands alone or with just a 
handful of his kind. In the main, public opin- 
ion has become about what we have here de- 
scribed, either directed or entirely inarticulate. 
Either it expressed itself as something moulded 
and artificial or it does not express itself at all. 
So, when a Chadsey is removed, public opinion 
approves the deposition “because he is brought 
from abroad and is voted an excessive annual 
salary” or it is mute. That he is a man of ex- 
ceptional attainments, that he has a record of 
splendid performance, that his administration 
promises much for the city and its children is 
of no moment. One class does not appreciate, 
the others are inert; and his removal goes un- 
challenged except by the individual and a hand- 
ful of his kind who are impotent in the face of 
ignorance and indifference. A brilliant superin- 
tendent of school passes, a victim of political 
headsmen; a great school system is prostrated 





Making programs is the bane of life to many 
school administrators. It means midnight toil 
and vacation days spent in labor. Some men 
who have natural skill combined with extraor- 
dinary concentration of mind and retentiveness 
of memory, accomplish results which seem mar- 
velous to less gifted colleagues. But to many 
the difficulties are numerous and trying and the 
school term seldom opens without vexatious cor- 
rections and changes. When finished the pro- 
gram may be a makeshift and may not represent 
the highest efficiency attainable under the con- 
ditions of plant and teaching force. 

The method commonly followed involves the 
construction of a chart with horizontal lines for 
teachers, classes, and rooms, and with spaces 
marked to represent time periods. Provided 
with a list of classes and teachers, the program 
maker marks in with pencil the subjects to be 
scheduled. At first it is very simple; no compli- 
cations arise and progress is rapid. Soon, how- 
ever, conflicts develop, the free periods for teach- 
ers and rooms become few, and do not corre- 
spond, and hours are spent in the hardest kind 
of mental toil. Erasure after erasure must be 
made, and, often several changes must be kept 
in mind at the same time. 
of omission and commission are made and con- 
flicts occur which may be overlooked even under 
a system of checking which seems thoro. 

Some forms of such programs are fairly con- 
crete when finished; a good picture of the con- 
dition of the building for each hour is shown. 
But many such programs demand very careful 
study if one is to glean from them knowledge of 
certain kinds needed very often by the adminis- 
trative staff. Long familiarity lessens the dif- 
ficulty but a good program should be easily read 
in all particulars by all members of the faculty 
and the students. Such programs work best 
when the schedule is built up on the basis of five 
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by piratical assailants and a metropolitan public 
looks on in silence. 

In such circumstances, to speak of the public 
and cooperation between it and school boards is 
to speak in meaningless terms. Cooperation is 
concurrent effort or labor toward a common end. 
It is working together for a common purpose. 
Under the condition we have been considering, 
we find part of the public incapable of effort 
and part of it unwilling to labor. We find a 
school board working together only with poli- 
ticians and for their purpose, at best question- 
able. To use the vernacular, they are “working 
the public,” not with it. Their purpose is a 
common purpose because it is a low one. Before 
there can be cooperation in any real sense, many 
things are needed. School boards must be 
purged and the public made self articulate. 
Each must realize the lofty purpose to be 
achieved. Each must make his contribution of 
effort and labor. There can be no place for para- 


site or exploiter, for sluggard or rogue. The in- 
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hours per week, each subject occurring at the 
same hour, and in the same room with the same 
teacher each day. It breaks down or becomes 
very taxing to understand, as well as to make, 
when other units than five are used. Accord- 
ingly the course of study is sacrified frequently 
to ease in program making and the maximum 
use of the plant and the teaching force is not 
attained. To secure ease of program making 
teachers are often called upon to care for sub- 
jects in which they are not interested or for 
which they are not qualified. 
The Use of Paper Slips. 

An improvement upon this plan is to use the 
same kind of sheet for a foundation but to use 
strips of card, cut to proper length and width, 
to represent each class. The length of the slip 
should represent the length of the class period— 
a two-hour period being represented by a slip 
twice as long as that for a single hour period, 
etc. Each class is represented by three slips— 
one each for teacher, class and room occupied. 
Under this plan program making becomes a sort 
of dissected puzzle to be put together. If three 
slips for each subject to be taken by each divi- 
sion are prepared and the number carefully 
checked in advance, few mistakes can possibly 
occur. Slips are moved about as men on a chess 
board. Conflicts cannot occur without becoming 
evident at once, and omissions cannot be made 
unless slips are lost thru carelessness. 

Various methods may be used to fasten slips 
in place. Thumb tacks are always available but 
may be larger than desirable. Glass headed pins 
are handiest and different colors may be used to 
indicate special facts as explained below. Even 
library paste is usable if moderation be exer- 
cised, and the inconvenience of changing the 
location of such slips is not an obstacle in the 
mind of the program maker. 

Various facts can be indicated by using slips 


different and vicious alike must be eliminated, 
Personal considerations must be put aside and 
self-seeking subdued. The high-minded and the 
energetic must work together. To provide ade- 
quate and favorable educational facilities for 
the future citizenry of a great city—here ig an 
aim than which none is more worthy; here ig 
goal than which none is more desirable. All that 
is good and promising in our national life jg 
involved. The school child must no longer be 
the shuttle-cock, driven at will by school boards 
either incompetent or vicious. Neither must it 
be the derelict abandoned by a public either un- 
thinking or torpid. The school child and the 
schools should be rescued, not only for their own 
sakes because they are delicate and sacred, but 
also for our sakes because they are precious and 
vital. They can be saved if an aroused and 
vigilant public vigorously insists that only the 
highest type of citizens be selected as school 
trustees to whom unqualified encouragement and 
support will be given and with whom all the 
people can and will cooperate. 
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of different colors. The grade of the class, the 
nature of the subject, the department, etc., are 
some of the facts which may be indicated to the 
eye. A variation of this color scheme, if a little 
more expense is not a bar, is to use celluloid 
buttons, or tacks having a rough surface suitable 
for writing upon in pencil-or ink. This plan is 
suitable for a substitute for the white or colored 
slips. The classes can be scheduled very rapidly. 
A suitable backing must be used to receive the 
tacks. 

Such methods as these are adaptation of the 
devices used by engineers to chart production 
facts and other data used in big business. The 
school should take from industry anything which 
will aid in solving its problems. In a recent 
number of System will be found a chart used 
by the Y. M. C. A. to keep track of the assign- 
ment of speakers to the training camps. The 
advantage of all such plans is that the problem 
and its solution are visualized or made concrete, 
and the mind is relieved of much strain in grasp- 
ing the facts. A glance and the story is told. 

A System for Garyized Schools. 

A Gary plan, or a modified Gary plan, presents 
some difficulties hard to solve by using ordinary 
methods. In many such schools special program 
clerks are employed in consequence. Two classes, 
generally known as X and Y, are to be pro- 
grammed simultaneously, so that the two pro- 
grams interlock or dovetail. One class, X for 
example, is occupying the schoolroom for aca- 
demic work, while the other, Y, is engaged in 
other activities. A departmental program must 
be arranged for the academic work while spe 
cial subjects must be programmed for times 
when the class is free from academic work. The 
device described below was found very helpful 
by the author when in charge of Bridgham 
School, a large “garyized” school. 

A program deus was drawn up on tracing 
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LAYOUT FOR GARYIZED SCHOOL PROGRAM, 

A unit of the program used at Bridgham School for a modified Gary plan. This illustrates one 
room’s program only. All special subjects like manual training, home making, drawing, music, lantern 
lectures, baths, ete., were summarized on special units, having five spaces for the five school days of 
the week; the spaces were divided into periods of various lengths according to the time assigned to 


subject. 


cloth and a blue print made. This was not 
strictly necessary but durability was secured 
and future work lessened. Instead of one hori- 
zontal space reserved for a class, (in this case a 
room of pupils) a “staff” with seven lines and 
six spaces was constructed and divided into 
“measures or spaces” indicating the periods of 
recitation thruout the day for the combination 
of the two groups occupying the room alter- 
nately. This day was seven hours long as ample 
lunch periods were allowed each group. The 
first space of the “staff” was devoted to the alter- 
nating programs of the X and Y classes, aca- 
demic subjects. The remaining five spaces of 
the “staff” indicated the five days of the week 
and were used entirely to schedule the other 
activities. In the first space of the “staff”? X 
class might be scheduled for arithmetic for the 
third hour; Y class might be scheduled for 
drawing on Monday at that hour in the space 
immediately below, for music on Wednesday, 
for manual training on Friday and for assembly 
hall for the other days. In other words the other 
activities of the other group class would be 
found immediately below the proper space of the 
“staff” to indicate the day of the week. Y group 
would always be found under X, and X under Y. 

Applying some of the principles or devices 
mentioned earlier, X could be indicated by red 
slips of card, and Y by yellow slips. A simple 
symbol written on the slip indicated the activity 
of the class for the hour. To indicate the teacher 
a difference in the color of the pin used to fasten 
the slip in place was used. Where this device 
was used, the departmental organization was 
such that the two teachers of the X and Y 


groups in the same room divided the work be- 
tween them; one took the language group of 
studies, the other the arithmetical, as it was 
found convenient to call them. The teacher who 
was the register teacher of the X group was des- 
ignated by the red pin, the Y group teacher by 
the yellow. Work was assigned on the basis of 
personal preferences or, in some cases, special 
qualifications. 

A “staff” was provided of five spaces for each 
special department like manual training, home 
making, sewing, drawing, etc., and duplicate 
slips were pinned in the proper place for the 
proper day, as well. The program of each spe- 
cial teacher or department was thus made visible 
to the eye at once, and the “free” rooms were 
revealed at a glance. A knowledge of the or- 
ganization of the school made it unnecessary to 
indicate the times when a group was at lunch or 
was at home. Every one was supposed to know 
that group X came earlier and was dismissed 
earlier than group Y, and went to lunch earlier 
as well. 


The program became familiar to all teachers 
very quickly so that they were able to ascertain 
the facts desired and were able also to suggest 
methods whereby special results might be secured 
without disturbance to the remainder of the 
school. A picture of the activities of the school 
made it possible to arrange at once for special 
emergencies since a glance showed conditions at 
a given moment. 

A System for High Schools. 

Such a program device is not adapted to the 

large high school since it provides for conditions 
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which do not exist there. If the program is 
made up of units of five, a simple modification 
of the device about to be described will do. In- 
deed, many administrators already use a tag 
system. In the simple form one line should be 
used; in the more complicated, five. The form 
described will be the one adapted for a program 
having units of irregular size, as one hour, three, 
four, five, six, or ten. 

The basis of this plan is a unit for each class 
(division), each teacher, and each room in the 
building. This unit should provide for each 
hour of the day’s program and also for each day 
of the week. The unit is, preferably, a movable 
block about 6 by 44 inches. It should be made 
of stock about # inch thick, edges neatly cham- 
fered, with a metal label holder at the top. Screw 
eyes are inserted in the upper edge so that it 
may be hung on hooks on the large program 
board. It is made movable for convenience in 
working. On this unit there should be five rows 
of pins, representing the five days of the week. 
Each row of pins should contain as many pins 
as hours or periods in the day’s program. A 
seven period day would thus require seven pins 
to a row and 35 to the unit of five rows. Num- 
ber eighteen { inch wire brads, driven at a sharp 
slant, make good pins. Aside from the large 
program board on which the units are to hang 
the remainder of the outfit consists of a generous 
supply of small inexpensive tags, about 1 by 4 
inch. About 3,500 will be required for a school 
of 1,000. Colors may be utilized to show classes, 
subjects, departments, etc., if desired, but plain 
tags will do very well and other facts shown by 
key or written word. 


If the movable unit is not desired, pins may be 
driven directly into a large board in proper 
groups, but the writer would advise the first 
plan. It is easier to lay out and prepare and 
more convenient in working. 

A Tag System. 

To prepare for making the program, tags 
should be marked with the names or symbols of 
the classes, or divisions, to be cared for. Since 
the program is to show the activity of the divi- 
sion for each day of the week, one tag for each 
hour will be needed. In addition a tag for each 
hour the teacher is scheduled with the division, 
and one for each hour the room is oceupied by 
the division will be needed. Thus, for a five 
hour subject, fifteen tags will be needed—five 
for division, five for room, and five for teacher. 
The preparation will seem extensive but there 
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BOARDS WITH TAGS USED IN LAYING OUT 


PROGRAM. 


The three units illustrated are typical. The first line of tags represents the Monday program; the second the Tuesday, etc. Seven periods of tony 
minutes each are scheduled; time between classes does not appear. The first tag for each subject whether hung on the Monday line or later is shown wit 


two shorter tags superposed. On one the teacher is indicated, T 18, for example; on the other the room, 


For a simple program where each day of the week is uniform with the others, the first line of tags need be used only, since the Monday program is 


simply repeated, 
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are short cuts and the economy in later labor 
and elimination of mistakes will compensate 
many times over. 

To economize on the labor of preparing the 
tags a system similar to the method of marking 
books may be used. In the writer’s own case 
the system given below has proved very satis- 
factory. The school is now a high school of 
commerce. 

Key to Program Numbers. 

The first number is the grade number. 





1—1B 5—3B 
2—1A 6—3A 
3—2B 7—4B 
4—2A 8—4A 


The second number indicates the division. 

The third number indicates the subject. 
1—English. 7—Science, Com. Law, 
2—Literature. Foreign Trade. 
8—Pub. Speaking. 8—French. 
4—History, Civics, 9—Spanish. 


Economics. 10—Penmanship. 
5—Geography. 11—Bookkeeping. 
6—Math. 12—Shorthand. 

138—Typewriting. 
4A—2—Shorthand. 





Ex. 1: 8212. 
Read: Ejight-two-twelve. 
The numbers should be written near the bottom 
of the tags so that smaller tags may be hung on 
the same hook or peg, without covering the num- 
ber below. Any clerk or pupil who is neat in his 
work can prepare the tags. The one responsible 
for the program should take a file of envelopes 
and mark as many as necessary with the symbol 
of a division, and the number of tags needed— 
fifteen for a five hour subject, nine for three 
hour subject, ete. The assistant can prepare the 
requisite number of tags. There should be, of 
course, one envelope for each division in each 
subject. These may be sorted, after checking 
for accuracy, according to any system desired but 
arrangement by teachers will be found advan- 
tageous as the need of fewer or more teachers 
will be ascertained very quickly. A double tray 
will be found useful for doing this; in one com- 
partment should be placed guide cards represent- 
ing the teachers; dummy cards may represent 
the additional teachers found necessary. The 
envelopes should be placed behind the card of the 
teacher to whom the division is to be assigned. 
Under this plan it will be found possible to meet 
more nearly the preferences and qualifications 
of the teachers. 
The System in Use. 
The use of movable units will enable the pro- 


gram maker to assemble the units representing 
classes, rooms, and teachers in the manner most 
convenient for working efficiency and to remove 
them as completed. 

In starting the program, one should deter- 
mine what subjects are to be “featured,” to use 
the current phrase. While the board is clear it 
is possible to arrange these without difficulty. 
If it is desired to have certain subjects occur 
each hour in the day, it is very easy to arrange. 
If a preferred position is to be given any sub- 
ject there is no difficulty. If study hours are to 
be arranged according to some definite plan, or 
some teacher left free at some particular hour, 
all can be arranged with slight possibility of dis- 
turbance later. After such matters are arranged, 
subjects which demand most time should be sche- 
duled, then those that call for less. The small 
units will fit into the “chinks” better than large. 

As the envelopes are emptied they should be 
placed aside for future use. The order of use 
may be any desired—subject, class, teacher, after 
the special problems are cared for. 

In programming a five-hour subject, it will be 


evident that the hour, room, and teacher must be’ 


determined first. Then the tags are hung on 
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the hour, hook or peg of the class units, teacher 
units, and room units, for each day of the week. 
This work will be expedited if a pair of tweezers 
is used to handle the tags. Another helpful 
device is to have an assistant who will hang the 
remaining tags after the program maker has de- 
termined the hour, room, and teacher, and has 
hung the first tag under each heading. 

Units that are full should be removed to an- 
other part of the board and the work kept con- 
fined to small compass to economize motion. 
When the work is completed, the program units 
should be copied onto program cards of similar 
form for distribution, or posting in a public 
place. It will be found that teachers and pupils 
alike will “take” to the number system and will 
refer to classes and subjects by number; pro- 
grams may be dictated to classes in this form, 
and filed for reference. 

Cross References Desirable. 

In programming the classes, it will be found 
convenient to have a cross-reference system so 
that it may be ascertained instantly to what 
teacher and to what room the particular class 
was assigned. Smaller tags, of different color 
and shape if desired, may be hung on the peg 
designating the first hour of the week when the 
class in that subject meets; on these the room 
to which the class was assigned and the teacher 
may be written. The teacher’s name may be 
keyed if desired, simply the initials written, or 
other time saving method adopted. On the first 
room unit tags, the name of the teacher may be 


added in a similar way; on the teacher’s the 
room where the work is to be done. One tag is 
sufficient in each case. This is not necessary 
but will save much time after the work has “bs 
come “cold” and memory fails. 

When the work is done the units may be ar- 
ranged in any order desired—alphabetical for 
teachers, or numerical for classes and r oOmMs, 
Where the board is not made up of movable 
units, the senior class, for example, may be ar- 
ranged in proximity to the rooms occupied and 
to the units of the teachers who handle the 
senior work. 

If changes are found desirable in the program 
they may be made with ease and without disturb- 
ing the remainder of the program. There will 
be little chance of making blunders for the pro- 
cess is similar to moving chess men. Overloads 
and underloads are visible to the eye at a glance; 
vacant rooms, or vacant periods for classes or 
teachers are evident at once. setter assigu- 
ments or possibilities of assignment are revealed 
with little study. All teachers are able to see 
for themselves what is possible or impossible, 
and a spirit of satisfaction is engendered. 

The expense is small for such a device. It 
may be home made, built to order or supplied. by 
a specialty house. Instead of placing, in the 
slang of the day, a “gram” in “program”? it takes 
“tons” off the shoulders of a busy man. It is 
efficient and removes the strain from the execu- 
tive and program making becomes about as hard 
as a game of solitaire. 


A SIDE LIGHT ON EFFICIENCY . 


Supt. A. B. Copeland, Weld County, Colorado 


Over yonder is a dairy farm whose owner is 
in a sorry state of mind because it yields such 
poor returns. To be sure, he pays very little 
attention to it but he thinks that if his hired 
man is on the job all the time it ought to be 
sufficient. He changes hired men every season 
and occasionally two or three times in a season 
—often enough, so he thinks, to get the very best 
service; but the farm does not pay very well 
and he wonders why. Did he not build an ex 
pensive silo and has he not provided all kinds 
of equipment; teams, plows, wagons, well, pump, 
engine, cream separator, cabbage pullers, corn 
huskers, ete., ete.? He groans in anguish of 
spirit, and seeing clearly that he is facing bank- 
ruptcy, resolves that he must know why that 
indolent hired man is so inefficient. He resolves 
to take a whole day to investigate—a thing he 
has never done before. 

He finds that the silo is not of the best pat- 
tern and is not well constructed. Much of the 
farm equipment is so badly in need of repairs 
that it is wholly out of commission so that the 
“inefficient” hired man is constantly compelled 
to work at a disadvantage. Many articles of 
farm equipment which he has purchased at 
fancy prices with little or no knowledge of their 
real adaptation to the needs of the farm, have 
never been used because the hired man could not 
make them serve any useful purpose. 

In the course of his day of study and inspec- 
tion the hired man reminds him that many inex 
pensive articles of equipment are badly needed, 
and then he remembers that he has not felt able 
to get these things since spending so much for 
the fancy cabbage puller and corn huskers that 
the hired man has never used. 

Another interesting fact, revealed by his sur- 
vey of the situation, is that the corn, the seed 
for which he purchased and sent to the farm a 
month too late for seasonable planting, has never 
matured and the crop is, therefore, almost a 
total failure. Furthermore, the hired man re- 
minds him (for about the tenth time since the 


season opened) that he is still waiting for the 
missing cog wheel of the new cream separator 
which was overlooked in packing at the factory. 

Yes, this absentee farmer learned many other 
things that seemed to have a very close relation 
to his dwindling finances, but I see you are 
getting impatient and do not care to listen to 
this strange story. You say no sane man was 
ever such a fool as I have made this farmer ap- 
pear. Well, perhaps this is true; perhaps a 
farmer (even an absentee farmer) never “runs” 
a farm that way. But candidly now, did you 
never know a rural school (without saying thou- 
sands of them) to be “run” just that way, and 
by farmers, too? If you have not you are simply 
blind to the most obvious conditions. No, they 
are not all run that way but so many of them 
are that the taxpayers would have great cause 
for an outery if they were not themselves chiefly 
responsible. 

That hired man (teacher) is on the job, day in 
and day out, trying to get adequate returns for 
the people’s ‘money often lavishly provided but 
not efficiently handled. The teacher cannot get 
satisfactory returns from an equipment that is 
largely out of commission but which might just 
as well be kept at full efficiency. 

That farmer is wasteful; of course he is, 
almost imbecile in his wastefulness. But what 
ebout other farmers and other people who “‘run” 
their schools on exactly the same plan? I can 
see only one important point of diffierence:— 
the great majority of those who “run” the rural 
schools have not yet taken a day to inquire into 
the colossal waste for which they are really re- 
sponsible. They would wake up in a hurry if 
the relation between the management and the 
returns was as obvious in one case as in the 
other. 

Do you ask me what is the remedy? Simply 
make adequate provision for skilled administra- 
tion and supervision of the rural schools as sen- 
sible people always do and always must do in 
other matters if they get efficient service. 
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FEEDING THE SCHOOL CHILD 


Cafeteria, Lunch Room, Home-Economics Lunch Room in City and Community Schools 


It is now an established fact that a hot dish 
at noon, if only a bow] of soup or a cup of cocoa, 
is a decided benefit to the health of the school 
child. A number of schools thruout the country 
have during the past few years served hot 
lunches to the children in the school buildings. 
In the high schools and larger grade schools the 
arrangements are quite varied, some having 
counters filled with food from which the stu- 
dents with trays make their selections and re- 
ceive checks for the amounts purchased. Others 
of larger accommodations have large lunch 
rooms or cafeterias equipped with the latest 
modern equipment adapted to handle large num- 
bers. 

The School Cafeteria. 

The present solution of the mid-day luncheon 
problem has been reached in many high schools 
by the cafeteria plan. The school cafeteria came 
into being for the simple reason that it serves 
as the most economical basis of operation and 
makes it possible for food to be served at a 
minimum cost. 

The extent of the cafeteria equipment re- 
quired must, of course, be governed almost en- 
tirely by local conditions. The initial cost of 
installation need not be large. In fact, all things 
considered, it can be surprisingly low. It must, 
bowever, be something more than merely an eat- 
ing place because in order that it may properly 
fulfill its mission it should be carefully thought 
out, correctly installed and fitted closely to the 
particular requirements of the school it is to 
serve. The type and size of the cafeteria will 
depend on the number of persons to be fed, the 
space available, the size of the menu and the 
amount of appropriation. 

The thought of monetary profits is hardly ever 
considered in this connection but some schools 
in the more well-to-do sections of cities try to 
make the school cafeteria self-sustaining. Tor 
example—they charge 10 cents for a bowl of 
soup, 5 cents for a sandwich, pies, cakes and 
puddings 5 cents per portion and so on. These 
are slightly less than prices prevailing in some 
restaurants which are conducted for profit. The 
food in the school, however, should be of the 
very highest class, well cooked and well served. 
Variety should have a fair range and everything 
should be selected in strict accordance with the 
dietary needs of vigorous young bodies and 
minds. Little, if any, loss should be incurred if 
properly managed when this plan is used. In 
this instance the initial cost of the equipment 
would be the only appropriation needed from 
the city. 

The School Lunch Room. 

In the grade schools, especially of the larger 
cities and smaller industrial towns, the children 
in many instances have an early breakfast or a 
breakfast consisting of improper food values. 
As a result many become ill and faint before the 
noon hour. These children should have a whole- 
some light lunch in the middle of the forenoon, 
as well as a school lunch at noon. The morning 
recess lunch should consist of a hot drink, cocoa, 
milk, ete., with a cracker or cookie. This could 
be served for a penny or two. A more elaborate 
lunch could be served at noon, also for a few 
cents. 

In other localities where the child receives a 
proper morning meal, he is obliged to eat a cold 
lunch on his return home at noon, or, as in the 
case of the smaller towns and in country com- 
munity schools, the children live too far to re- 
turn home for luncheon. They usually carry 
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cold, unsuitable food from home in buckets, 
paper sacks, etc. 

And again in many places the older members 
of the family return for the mid-day meal while 
the children are not released from school until 
1:30 or 2 o’clock which makes it necessary for 
the children to go without warm food from 8 or 
8:30 in the morning until their return home to 
a cold lunch or a warmed-over meal which, be- 
cause of the child’s hunger, is eaten rapidly, 
overworking the stomach. 

Many parents realize the inappropriateness of 
cold, carried lunches and give their children 
money to buy their lunches, which they usually 
spend for cheap candy and ice cream cones or 
fruit obtained from push carts and the corner 
store instead of for wholesome food which they 
so badly need. 

The only remedy for this evil seems to lie in 
the well-managed school lunchroom. A _ few 
cents will buy sufficient food for an ordinary 
child for the noon meal and will naturally assist 
toward supplying the deficiency in the nourish- 
ment obtained at home in the morning and 
evening. 

The physical well being of the child should be 
as carefully promoted as his educational welfare. 
A very large percentage of the school children 
today are undernourished. A child requires 
more food in proportion to its weight than an 
adult does. He exercises more violently and 
besides requires food for growing. Parents usu- 
ally are unaware of this—they do not under- 
stand—and the result is undernourished school 
children. 

Actual experiments have shown both teachers 
and parents that wherever warm food has been 
added to the cold lunch or a noonday meal 
served in the school, the children. have shown 
greater interest in school work, higher scholar- 
ship, better health and less need of discipline, 
particularly in the latter part of the day. 

The foreign-born mother in the crowded sec- 
tions of great cities is not the only one who 
lacks proper balance when it comes to feeding 
her children. The average family eats according 
tc custom rather than according to knowledge of 
food values. 


The essentials of the diet of all normal chil- 
dren are, of course, the same—naniely, an abun- 
dance of simple foods carefully prepared and of 
sufficient, variety to provide for activity which 
in healthy children is almost ceaseless during 
waking hours. For this reason the general sub- 
ject of food for children should be thoroly 
understood by the teacher or the person in 
charge of serving school luncheons. It is gen- 
erally advisable to place the cooking class in- 
structor in charge or as supervisor of the lunch 
room. 

The important place which the school lunch 
has assumed in the life of a school child has led 
the Home Economics Department of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 712 to suggest a number of easy 
menus for the school lunch. The menus, which 
include five, are as follows: 

No. 1—Vegetable-milk soup, crackers, rolls, 
fruit, plain cake. 

No. 2—Meat and vegetable, bread and butter, 
sweet chocolate. 

No. 3—Boiled custard, lettuce, sandwiches, 
fruit and cake. 

No. 4—Dried codfish chowder, crackers, fruit, 
maple-sugar sandwiches. 
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No. 5—Bean soup, crackers, baked apples and 
sponge cake. 

The city schools .of New York City started 
the lunch room idea in 1910, using four or five 
schools as an example. Today practically all 
their schools serve some kind of a lunch. 

The following is a list of the food and food 
values served in the New York penny school 
luncheons. This should be of particular interest 
because of the amount of proper nourishment 
obtained for a few pennies. In the case of those 
children desiring only a bowl of soup or a hot 
drink, either of these can be obtained for a 
penny or two. 





Calories 
per portion 

Green POR. DOOR .. vsreiccccsdnnteveee 128.31 
BT mleed WORE on wc cicdccccdbeceecstiaae 200.00 
APGIS GARE 66 isis caecevadees soocce en 
436.62 

Crebeh: GE Reels o oc ckukes scuba canta 120.47 
Cheese sandwich ............ oceedueee a a 
Chocolate pudding .......... aay -. 101.50 
472.14 

MeaearOnt @ TOMeee. «6 os ices ckeeees -++ 105.29 
Apple Jelly sandwich...... owisee ues -. 240.17 
oT! eer YTUTIEeT er 100.00 
445.46 

VOSOtAMEO GOURD ici. Ces ccc cat aueee 85.00 


MSS CORON 66 kb ies vot cdes eva 236.00 








BRLGO HUBGIOE, 60000 caviass ccavancdenean 108.76 

429.76 
Clams GRO 66 ci ches vee elite 82.00 
Butter sandwich ................ patois 247.25 
Ger BARE gk vapascses seéaeeeuieee coeee 88.85 

413.10 
DOU BOOS) 6is ok ke beeen tht cites covey BARD 
2 slices bread...... ‘TretretTe ree .. 200.00 
PRURGE. 000 obs. bneds Pave iedscee oe 180.00 

491.27 


In some of the grade schools of Chicago, on 
the other hand, they serve lunches selling for a 
penny only. For a penny a child can get a bowl 
of soup and a sandwich. This plan is probably 
essential only in the larger communities. The 
cost of this system is almost wholly derived from 
the city appropriation. 

Generally speaking, the school lunchroom is 


» going to operate at a loss. The loss can range 


all the way from a considerable one, as in the 

case of the penny lunch, down to no loss at all 

as worked out in a regular high school cafeteria 

charge. The point is the benefit to the child and 

this is the only thing that should be considered. 
The Rural School Lunchroom. 

In the rural district or community schools 
the problem is different. The necessary conven- 
iences for operating a lunchroom are, in most 
cases, not to be had and the necessary help can- 
not be as readily obtained. If the pupils are 
provided with one or more warm dishes to sup- 
plement the cold lunch, it is quite satisfactory. 
It is also possible to obtain fresh milk from 
neighboring farms to take the place of that 
brought in the lunch basket. In the country 
community school the teacher or principal be- 
comes the directing force in the preparation and 
the serving of the lunch. The actual prepara- 
tion of the food may be done by older girls or 
by the domestic science cooking class under the 
personal supervision of that instructor, or if the 
school has not yet established a cooking class 
the preparation of the school lunch could well 
constitute such a class. 

In most school buildings there is generally 
space in the basement or elsewhere that can be 
used satisfactorily as a lunchroom. This is 
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more satisfactory than serving the children at 
their desks, altho that can be done if handled 
carefully. 

It is surprising the number of children who 
are obliged to lunch away from home. Disre- 
garding the figures available for the large cities 
and referring only to county and smaller town 
community, statistics show that two years ago 
254,504 school children in the state of Lllinois 
alone carried their lunch to school daily. 

Not only will the school lunch mean healthier 
and more energetic children but it will relieve 
the mothers’ difficulties in making up suitable 
lunches for their children. It is hard for the 
average mother to determine what is best for 
her child. The school, the public, should feel 
the responsibility for the development of the 
best in their children. They are future Amer- 
icans. And the first and most important step to- 
wards betterment is the school luncheon. 

In the county community schools, the type of 
equipment is not very extensive. There, how- 
ever, as in a high school cafeteria, local condi- 
tions will indicate what is most suitable. The 
equipment for the community lunchroom is usu- 
ally paid for by the school board or some organ- 
ization of parents and patrons formed for the 
purpose of co-operation with the schools. Some- 
times the pupils themselves raise the necessary 
money by means of entertainments given in the 
school or by various other means. It is almost 
universally agreed, however, that the cost of 
the food should be covered by the sale of same 
and that it can be if a charge of a few cents is 
made for each dish. There is no good reason 
why any school should be without its lunchroom. 
It is merely a question of someone becoming 
sufficiently interested. 

The Home Economics Lunchroom Plan. 

The type of lunchroom that just at present is 
receiving considerable publicity and is being 
taken up enthusiastically by many progressive 
boards and superintendents in both city and 
community schools is the Home Economics 


Lunchroom. 


Those who advocate this plan maintain that 
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the lunchroom should be more or less directly 
connected with the cooking class in all instances. 
Many ‘communities in which there is no partic- 
ular demand for a vocational school for girls 
are nevertheless seriously concerned in a type of 
education especially adapted for potential home 
makers, and as an integral part of this training, 
cooking is a very important factor. If the 
schools are to make their domestic course of 
value to the girls, plainly the work must be car- 
ried on under conditions suitable for proper in- 
struction. The question of adequate instruction 
is one of vital concern to the home, since the 
woman who manages it, needs to be trained for 
her work as thoroly as the man who supports. 

School-taught cooking is too frequently re- 
garded with suspicion. This is partly due to 
the failure to recognize the scientific basis of 
such work and partly to the fact that the cost of 
preparing food is so expensive that a sufficient 
variety of dishes cannot be prepared. If the 
cooking class can use its products in connection 
with the lunchroom, it will receive a training 
impossible under any other arrangement, and in- 
stead of entailing a cost they will derive a profit 
and receive actual training in buying and pre- 
paring good, substantial every day food. Let 
the school once prove its value in training effi- 
cient home makers and all opposition at once 
disappears. In realizing this aim, it cannot 
proceed upon the basis of laboratory experi- 
ments which are simply illustrative and imita- 
tive, nor can it rest satisfied with teaching 
merely principles. Only by equipping its kitchen 
properly and shaping its methods upon a prac- 
tical basis can it hope to establish this connec- 
tion. 

The usual supposition seems to be that when 
the need arises, instinct will furnish the woman 
with a capacity to solve her problems and evi- 
dently no number of poor cooks can eradicate 
the belief that skill in this particular undertak- 
ing will come at the call of necessity. The in- 
creased cost of living and the growing difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory domestics is making 
more and more evident the need of domestic 


skill for the housekeeper charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining an efficient home. 

According to the accepted methods of teach- 
ing school cooking, two plans are followed. In 
one, the entire class unites in the preparation 
of a single dish. In the other, each pupil fol- 
lows her own recipe. In both instances, how- 
ever, the class js obliged to work with a small 
quantity because of the excessive ingredient 
cost. 

Where small quantities are used, the pupil has 
incomplete experience and the value is destroyed 
for practical purposes, while in the “Home Eeo- 
nomics Lunchroom” plan the pupils’ work wil] 
have real domestic value and approximate the 
requirements of actual training under home 
conditions. 

This does not mean that the cooking class in 
all cases will supply the complete menu but that 
their products could be disposed of to the lunch- 
room. The advance classes could prepare the 
soups, puddings, cocoa, hot dishes, ete. 

Unit Kitchen Plan. 

Where a comparatively small number of teach- 
ers and pupils remain for lunch, the cooking 
class could prepare entire menus, such as the 
following: 
Macaroni & Cheese 
Bread & Butter Muffins 
Cottage Pudding Apple Sauce 
Tea Tea 
Scalloped Tomatoes Macaroni & Potatoes 


Cream Pea Soup 


Biscuits Bread & Butter 
Orange Pudding Banana Pudding 
Tea Tea 


These can be served to the few teachers and 
pupils who could not otherwise obtain a hot 
lunch conveniently at the very small cost of 
from 10 to 15 cents. This charge would more 
than pay for the materials used by the cooking 
class and enable them to operate on a practical 
basis. 

This system is best worked out in the “Unit 
Kitchen” plan where the class is divided into 
four or more complete kitchen units consisting 
of actual kitchen equipment, including gas 
range. The installation of this equipment is 

(Concluded on Page 90) 





The Mural painting illustrated above has been presented by Mr. Edward Lee McClain of Greenfield, Ohio, 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF YOUTH. 


to the local high school which was erected and 


equipped several years ago thru his generosity. The painting occupies a large panel in the stair hall and is the work of V. L. George, a Boston artist who has 


painted a number of important Murals. 


The symbolism of the picture is particularly appropriate for the school which it adorns. Alma Mater sits on a lofty throne guarded by Patriotism. Her 


attendants are Music, Art, History and Manual Training. 
the graduates. Youth in the center of the picture dominates the entire: composition. 


come Youth. Labor, Thrift, Industry, etc., are symbolized at the right hand of the picture. 
Two further paintings are to be executed by Mr. George to complete the decoration of the study hall. 


On the lowest step of the throne a senator typifying Authority is conferring the laurel wreath upon 
On board the Ship of Life, Opportunity stretches out her hands to wel 
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The Department of School Administration Meets 


A Successful Session of an Important Section of the N. E. A. 


The Department of School Administration of 
the National Education Association, which is 
made up largely of members of boards of educa- 
tion and others interested in school administra- 
tion from the layman standpoint, held a success- 
ful annual meeting on July 2nd, at Milwaukee. 
The Department which first organized in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in July, 1896, had its first large 
meeting in Milwaukee in 1897. To compare or 
contrast these meetings would make possible 
some interesting reminiscences, but it will be 
sufficient for the purpose of this report to say 
that the problems discussed involved several 
identical in title at both meetings with some 
most interesting contrasts. Cooperation be- 
tween the Board of Education and the Public 
formed the topic of a paper in 1897 and of two 
papers in 1919. School Architecture was dis- 
cussed 22 years ago and formed the subject of a 
valuable paper and three valuable discussions 
this year. Whereas 22 years ago the topic was 
taken up in a very general way, the convention 
of 1919 showed that immense progress has been 
made toward the scientific study of school archi- 
tecture and the standardization of schoolhouse 
planning and construction. 

Mr. Albert Wunderlich, Commissioner of the 
St. Paul schools, prepared the program for the 
recent meeting and to him is due the entire 
credit for the success of the program. 

The first address discussed Music as an Asset 
to School Administration and was delivered by 
Mr. Osborne McConathy, Director of the De- 
partment of School Musie at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr. McConathy showed that the aver- 
age cost of music education in the United States 
reaches an enormous sum total and in fact that 
the total expenditures for private and public 
music instruction exceed by $25,000,000 the en- 
tire cost of higher education. From the sole 
standpoint of efficiency in expenditure, it is de- 
sirable that music instruction shall be admin- 
istered professionally and economically. Music 
affects the life of the nation in a way that could 
not have been fully appreciated except for the 
experience of the war. 

Mr. McConathy laid down the thesis that 
“every child should be educated in music, ac- 
cording to his capacity, at public expense and 
his musical ability and knowledge should func- 
tion in the community.” He argued that every 
person should at least understand and appreciate 
good music and that talented children should be 
educated according to their ability and inclina- 
tion to become amateur performers or profes- 
sional musicians. He did not explain, however, 
on what basis a community might undertake so 
large a program of music education as he had in 
mind. 

Cooperation Between Boards of Education 
and the Public formed the topics of two valu- 
able papers by Mr. Jacob Loeb of Chicago, and 
Mr. Wm. L. Pieplow of Milwaukee. It is in- 
teresting to note that both these men retired 
only very recently as presidents of the boards 
of education in their respective cities, and that 
both spoke with long experience as members of 
boards of education behind them. Both ap- 
proached their subject from a local standpoint 
and discussed cooperation with full knowledge 
of some outstanding local failures. 
appear on other pages of this issue. 

The Intermediate School. 

Mr. Wm. B. Ittner of St. Louis, read the 
leading paper on the topic “The Intermediate 
School.” He spoke, in part, as follows: 

The Intermediate School is indigenous and 
like any other well planned building, it must fit 
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in locally with the educational, industrial, civic 
and recreational life of the community which it 
is to serve. One of the biggest problems then is 
the working out of satisfactory curricula based 
upon correct ideas of function. It thus becomes 
a local problem, giving to each community a 
wonderful opportunity for advancement in edu- 
cational methods and practice. 

Where the type of building to be planned is 
dependent upon such local conditions, there are 
certain departures from the traditional plan 
which seem well enough determined at this 
time to make them fundamental to this type of 
building generally. One of these would reduce 
the class to smaller groups working upon defin- 
ite problems or assignments, with opportunity 
for free discussion, board work, socialized study 
and the employment of any other device which 
will teach the pupil how to study, how to attack 
a problem and how to solve it. If this ideal is to 
be achieved, every classroom must be planned as 
a work room, specially designed for each sub- 
ject and equipped with the necessary materials 
for the special work in hand. 

Just as important seems to be the need for a 
widely expanded course in physical education and 
hygiene, demanding extraordinary provision in 
the plan. The old basement rooms usually as- 
signed to such uses will no longer answer. The 
gymnasiums must be brought to the playground 
level, given adequate size, sunshine and air, and 
be made to function more properly in the plan 
for the promotion of the physical welfare of the 
entire school. 

Of far reaching importance also, is the oppor- 
tunity which must be accorded each child to find 
himself vocationally thru actual contact with the 
basic processes of a variety of occupations. The 
shop work must be more extensive in amount 
and more diversified than at present. This leads 
to the probable abandonment of the traditional 
shop plan and to the providing of large, open 
areas, capable of being divided by movable 
screens or partitions into smaller areas, adjust- 
able to the varying needs of class and variety. 
Classes are to change from large to smaller 
groups and the shop spaces must be adjustable 
to provide for the study of practically all the 
methods and materials of modern manufacture 
and construction. ; 

The practical arts for girls must change in 
accordance with the same principles; more em- 
phasis will be placed upon the household arts 
with a view of their application and usefulness 
in the home, and the courses will expand in 
many ways to all those industries having to do 
therewith. At the same time some opportunity 
must be given for prevocational work with tools, 
materials and processes covering those industries 
in which large numbers of women are engaged. 
This will demand a more generous and diversi- 
fied provision in the plan arranged for the in- 
struction of the smaller rather than the large 
groups of pupils. 

In the same manner, the art work of the 
school will be made to articulate more closely 
with the practical work of the shops and house- 
hold arts, and the entire plan must change in 
such manner as will bring about a better corre- 
lation, to the end that the work of one depart- 
ment reinforces that of another, thus, interest is 
sustained and the work is vitalized. 

These are the ideals which have been funda- 
mental to our work at Buffalo, and the plan has 
been arranged to provide adequately therefor, 
with maximum opportunity for flexibility and 
expandibility in the course of study, as well as 
in accommodation, and the building made to con- 
form to the best standards of hygiene and sani- 
tation. 

As a first consideration, the plan is an open 
one above the ground or first floor; that is, class- 
rooms are placed along one side of the corridor 
only, permitting maximum sunlight penetration 
to all parts of the building. The school base- 
ment has been eliminated, the administrative 
rooms, all vocational departments, the audi- 
torium, the lunch room and the rooms for physi- 
cal training and community uses have been con- 
fined to the ground or first floor level, and the 
building limited to three stories in height. 

The building is also planned for the widest 
community uses and the part education in night 
classes of those unable to remain in full attend- 
ance at school. 

Classrooms: In general, the classrooms are 
planned of adequate size to permit of laboratory 
or socialized classroom methods for classes of 
25 or 30, and the special rooms for group in- 
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struction of classes of twenty pupils. Four 
groups of classrooms are arranged so that they 
may be thrown together for joint uses, thus 
offering maximum flexibility. 

Science: For science and hygiene, two labora- 
tory groups are provided, a general science group 
upon the second and a general biology group 
upon the third floor. 

Each group consists of a laboratory, a lecture 
room, a preparation room and a dark room. The 
latter of adequate size for groups of five or six 
students. 

Commerce: The commercial studies, book- 
keeping, penmanship, stenography, commercial 
geography, banking, ete., are accommodated in 
four rooms arranged in groups of two on the 
second and third floors. 

A savings bank is planned with the group on 
the second floor for instruction purposes, as well 
as the thrift center of the school. 

Home Economics: Five rooms are provided 
for home economics: two for cooking and three 
for sewing and millinery, with generous fitting 
room, all arranged for group instruction. Be- 
sides the above, a housekeeping suite, consisting 
of living room, dining room, bed room and bath, 
is arranged between the cooking rooms, and a 
small laundry is provided for the sewing group. 

Art: Three units with store rooms, are located 
upon the first floor in close relation to the voca- 
tional group, for classes in art and art craft 
work. 

The main corridor upon the upper floor is top 
lighted and arranged as a permanent art gal- 
lery. The main corridors thruout the second 
and third floors, also offer every opportunity for 
permanent and effective decorative treatment. 

Vocation: For the vocational or industrial 
subjects, eight units with instructor’s room, gen- 
eral lecture room. and store room, are provided. 
All vocational units are grouped and arranged 
in such manner that the available space may be 
permanently divided, or be readily adjusted to 
the varying needs of vocational and prevoca- 
tional groups of students. Tentatively, pro- 
vision is made for auto mechanics, metal and 
machine work, electric work, wood work, pre- 
vocational work, painting and decorating, print- 
ing and bookbinding and mechanical drawing. 

A large general receiving and store room is 
arranged next to the Instructor’s office for the 
Vocational group. 

Library: The library group comprises three 
rooms, centrally located upon the second floor, 
to be used by the students as a library, study 
and reference room, as well as a room for the 
meeting of all students, societies and governing 
bodies; in fact, the civie-social center of the 
school. The library also serves as a general 
reading room and branch library for the district. 

A work room for the librarian and a work and 
reference room for the teachers, flank the library 
on either side. The library group opens ensuite 
also with classrooms on either side for English, 
foreign languages and kindred subjects, the 
rooms being arranged as lantern or lecture 
rooms. 

Music and Public Speaking: Music and pub- 
lic speaking are accommodated in a large room 
centrally placed upon the top floor and planned 
as a small auditorium, with a stage and instruc 
tor’s room, a storage room for instruments, and 
seating 200 persons. 

Assembly: The auditorium is placed upon the 
ground floor level, with a gallery accessible from 
the second floor. It provides 1200 seatings, with 
a stage of adequate size to accommodate 200 per- 
sons, arranged for plays, concerts and the like. 
It thus functions with the gymnasiums and lunch 
room, immediately to its rear upon the same 
floor in providing for the social activities of the 
school and the maximum community uses of the 
group. 

Physical Training: The physical training of 
the students is provided for in two gymnasiums 
of standard size (50x80 feet), planned for two 
classes, each of 20 or 40 pupils. 

The gymnasiums are divided from one another 
by a folding partition, and provision is made for 
healthy competition between the schools and the 
public support of school athletics, by providing 
extraordinary accommodation for spectators at 
the indoor games, thru the introduction of a tier 
of spectators’ seats, accommodating 750 persons. 
The seatings are arranged as a lifting amphi- 
theatre, which, when not in use, is drawn up be- 
tween the trusses in one of the gymnasiums. 

Shower baths for boys and girls and rooms for 
the Physical Directors are provided for each 
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gymnasium; the physical directors’ rooms being 
located in such manner as to make supervision 
over toilets, lockers and baths, convenient and 
effective. 

The girls’ shower room is planned with the 
view of using the booths for dressing purposes 
in connection with gymnasium classes. 

Open Air Classes and Play: Provision is made 
for open air classes and games by arranging four 
open-air classrooms over the auditorium, where a 
rest room, accommodating twenty pupils can be 
provided, if desired, and outdoor play courts over 
the two gymnasiums for tennis, baskct ball, hand 
ball, volley ball, and the like. 

Outdoor equipment will also be provided upon 
the school grounds, when sites are adequate, for 
both boys and girls. 

Locker Rooms: General locker rooms are pro- 
vided upon the ground floor for both boys and 
girls, the same being planned in proper correla- 
tion with auditorium, gymnasium and shops, and 
arranged for easy supervision. Lockers will also 
be placed along the walls of the secondary corri- 
dors on the first floor only. 

Lunch Room: A lunch room accommodating 
600 students is provided upon the ground floor 
with kitchen and store room. Thus, the entire 
school may be accommodated upon the two 
lunch period plan; the room also functions with 
the auditorium and gymnasiums for the social 
activities of the school. 

Administration: The administrative group is 
placed in a central location upon the ground 
floor. Here, all the administrative functions 
which have to do with the student, as well as the 
home, are brought into relation in the interest 
of effective and economical management. The 
rooms include offices for the principal, the direc- 
tor of vocational and educational guidance, home 
visiting, the health director and the teachers’ 
council. 

Teachers’ Rooms and Toilets: Rest rooms for 
both men and women teachers are provided upon 
the second and third floors, in close proximity to 
the toilets; thus, an effective supervision is 
maintained at all times over the latter. 

Storage: A general receiving and storage room 
is provided with the vocational group, and in 
addition, each department of school work is pro- 
vided with adequate storage rooms. 

Janitors’ Rooms: Rooms for both men and 
women janitors and kitchen help, with lockers 
and toilets are provided in the basement, and in 
addition each floor of the building is provided 
with two janitors’ closets for slop sinks and 
cleaning tools. 

Mechanical Equipment: It is proposed to pro- 
vide each building with the following mechani- 
cal equipment: (a) Vacuum cleaning system, 
(b) Synchronized program clock and bell sys- 
tem, (c) Intercommunicating telephone system, 
(d) Fire hose and alarm system, (e) Sprink- 
ling system in shops and over stage. 

Heating and Ventilating: It is proposed to 
arrange for the split system of heating and ven- 
tilation, i. e. direct radiation, with provision for 
an adequate supply of fresh air at uniform tem- 
perature and low velocity in all rooms. The 
system being arranged so that auditorium, gym- 
nasium, shops and administration rooms may be 
separately heated and ventilated, when the re- 
mainder of the building is not in use. 

The system also contemplates air washing, 
temperature and humidity control, and the spe 
cial exhaust ventilation of all toilet rooms. 

Provision will also be made for a season’s 
supply of fuel and an ash handling device. 

Safety: The building will be of fireproof con- 
struction thruout; this, together with the fact 
that in its plan, the floor areas are reduced by 
masonry walls into small areas, the disposition 
and ample capacity of the stairways and exits, 
the location and disposition of its auditorium 
and community rooms, and the isolation of the 
boiler rooms, will render it fundamentally safe. 

Parking: In the setting of the building, due 
regard will be given to the layout of the school 
grounds and their planting, to the end that the 
building shall be provided in some measure with 
a permanent and satisfactory planted area. 

Mr. Ittner was followed by Mr. D. H. Perkins 
of the firm of Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton. 
Mr. Perkins showed that the intermediate school 
is more largely an independent type of building 
than any of the traditional types of elementary 
or high schools. The problem of planning a 
junior high school is entirely educational and 
depends upon a definite statement of require- 
ments as based on the educational program of 
the community and the available funds and sub- 


jects. Mr. Ittner’s discussion of the problem, 
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according to Mr. Perkins, is the Buffalo defini- 
tion of a junior high school and of the local 
educational requirements. It answers the pres- 
ent needs but its flexibility and adaptability to 
the educational program in ten years or twenty 
years remains to be seen. One of the most dif- 
ficult problems of the architect in planning new 
school buildings is to distinguish between the 
personal recommendations and likings of one 
superintendent and the conclusions of a large 
body of educators as reached by experience and 
developed by reason so that they are exact prin- 
ciples. 


Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, architect of Boston, 
argued for the individual study of the new 
junior high school building from the standpoint 
of local requirements, and from the. standpoint 
of minimum achievements of efficiency in school- 
house planning. He urged that great care be 
taken in the layout of junior high schools to 
prevent them from becoming too much special- 
ized and too inflexible. If rooms are so de- 
signed that they can be utilized for only one 
purpose, the planning is exceedingly short- 
sighted. Nothing is more disheartening in a 
school system than to find a building with some 
rooms overcrowded and others hardly used, by 
changes in practice which could not be provided 
for by an inflexible building. Mr. Cooper 
pointed out the desirability of arranging rooms 
in such a way that the proportion of space 
allotted the essential subjects can be modified 
and adjusted as particular subjects grow or de- 
crease. 


Mr. S. A. Challman, who summarized the dis- 
cussion, showed that the intermediate school is 
still in its formative state, which has become 
more than an experiment. It is an outgrowth of 
conditions and has come into existence because 
we are more mindful of our obligations to the 
adolescent children and to the shortcomings of 
the traditional school organization as meeting 
adolescent needs. Said Mr. Challman: 


The Intermediate School. 

“In the beginning, the growth of the Inter- 
mediate School was slow, despite the fact that 
it had been ably advocated by many of our lead- 
ing educators. Before 1910 there appears to 
have been but fifteen of these schools established. 
By 1915 they had increased to 150 and at the 
present time it is conservatively estimated that 
there are about 400 such schools in the country. 

“The chief claims made for this form of school 


organization may be briefly summarized as fo). 
lows: 

“1. It is confidently believed that the pupils’ 
individual needs are met in a more rational ang 
more comprehensive manner than is possible yp. 
der the old division of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

“2. Better teaching processes are possible, it 
individual needs are made the objectives of ip. 
struction and if departmental teachers are em. 
ployed. 

“3. Promotion by subject instead of by grade 
is a rational method of advancing pupils of this 
degree of educational attainments and decreases 
the number who are inclined to drop out during 
the years covered by the intermediate school. 
By virtue of this the senior high becomes more 
popular and better appreciated. 

“4. The courses offered and the training given 
in this school deal largely with the factors that 
enter into the lifework of the great majority of 
the pupils. Their academic, physical, social, and 
civic needs can be met in courses of Study 
adapted to their state of development with 
greater hope of arousing and maintaining their 
interests than would be possible in any other 
type of school. 

“It is this last claim in particular with which 
we are chiefly concerned in our efforts to pro- 
vide a physical plant which will make possible 
the successful operation of this school. The 
number of courses offered will naturally depend 
largely upon the size of the community, and the 
ability of the community to pay for buildings, 
equipment and maintenance. We will thus have 
intermediate schools of varying degrees of effi- 
ciency, but this is true of every other educational 
effort. 

“The building as already shown must provide 
for educational training along five distinct lines, 
namely, 1, academic knowledge; 2, physical de- 
velopment; 3, prevocational opportunities; 4, 
civic appreciation, and 5, community activities, 
In other words, the child has reached an age 
where knowledge of the common branches must 
be made an asset for use, where his physical 
development must be made a conscious endeavor 
on his part, where his inclination for occupa- 
tional pursuits should be stabilized, where he 
realizes that he is to be a patriotic citizen of 
the republic and must do his part to help build 
the community of which he is a member, 

“For academic work we will need study and 
recitation rooms in sufficient number so that 
each full time teacher is assigned to a particular 
room according to the type of school organiza- 
tion adopted. For laboratory purposes the usual 
rooms for elementary science and biology are 
first of all required and in addition a laboratory 
in connection with the shops so that boys pur- 
suing courses in automechanics, electrie work, 
or painting may go directly to the laboratory 
from the shop without changing clothes. The 
laboratory work along these lines would relate 
principally to the shop subjects so that the pro- 
cesses involved would be adequately understood. 
Laboratories should in each case be planned to 
provide for from 15 to 24 students. The type 
of equipment should be selected before labora- 
tories are designed in order that economy of 
floor space may result. 

“For the development of physique of both boys 
and girls we will require the gymnasium and its 
complement of locker rooms and showers as well 
as the proper instruction in personal and civic 
hygiene. 

“For our pre-vocational work, shops of the type 
already refcrred to become a necessity, with the 
idea in mind, however, that the courses given 
and the equipment provided should have for its 
objective the sampling of various industries for 
the purpose of affording to the pupil a choice 
largely in accordance with his own inclinations. 

“Our experience during the past two years has 
shown us that the duties and obligations of 
citizenship may well be impressed upon pupils 
at this age in life and their participation in the 
actual work devolving upon the citizens of a 
democracy is essential to the stability of our 
government. For this reason rooms in connec- 
tion with the library as has already been sug- 
gested or other rooms serving also some other 
purpose should be provided in which civic meet- 
ings may be conducted. 


“The auditorium which has already proved its 


value in connection with other types of school 
buildings will naturally be a vital part of the in- 
termediate school as well. 

“With a building incorporating these main 
features and adapting itself otherwise to local 
conditions, the service which the Intermediate 
School can render may be realized. Without it 
the results to be obtained will fall so far short 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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The Diary of a Superintendent in a Small Town 


Mar h 31. ‘Tomorrow is school election and 
there are two members to elect. At a board 
meeting some time ago it was decided to retain 
the present members and Mr. Roberts was in 
structed to publish the tickets. One of the jani 
tors who knows every political move locally says 
there will be no opposition ticket. Others tho, 
with whom I have had occasion to talk, are not 
so sure. The spending of that $60,000, they say, 
may affect the election. 

When I started to leave the building this 
afternoon Misses Bechtell and Motler were talk 
ing near the office: “I’ve been wondering about 
the seniors,” said Miss Motler. “You will re 
member tomorrow is April Fool’s day.” I looked 
at Miss Bechtell, sponsor of the class, and she 
said she knew nothing of any plans they might 
have. 

On April first in the afternoon, last year, the 
entire senior class played “hookey” and as a 
result there was no senior play at the close of 
school. Of course there was much turmoil as 
the senior play is really the big event in the close 
of their school career. Commencement is too 
formal. D. A. Hunt, whose son had a leading 
part in the play, went to see each board member 
and the principal and then came to me. Other 
patrons did the same. Feeling ran high against 
the management of the school. The action was 
discussed fully at a meeting of the P. E. O.’s, 
at the Red Cross rooms and by other organiza- 
tions. Two or three board members told me 
later they felt the action was a blunder but we 
were running the school and whatever was done, 
they were backing us. I hope tho the seniors 
this year will use better judgment. 

April 1. Received a telephone call about 7:15 
this morning. Mr. Linacre asked me if | knew 
of the extra ticket for school directors. “Both 
are good men but we have a couple of good ones 
now,” said he. 

I went down town earlier than usual to learn 
if I could what was going on. I talked with 
two or three with whom I am close. One indi- 
cated it was a church affair. “Both of 
these you will note, are from the same church. 
You will remember, too, the teachers dropped 
the past year or two have been from this church 
and more than one has commented on the fact 
that not a member of the present high school 


faculty belongs to this organization.” “The 
fight’s on you and one of the janitors,” another 
volunteered. 

One old member and one new man _ were 


elected. I have not yet learned the reason he 
was selected. The war work brought me into 
rather close contact with his business and I was 
impressed by the way he knew the details of his 
work. 

Not a pupil was absent from school today. 
One senior girl passed me in the hall when the 
bell rang at noon and she said with a smile, 
“We are all here.” 

April 2. Miss Dick came into the office at the 
close of school this afternoon and gave me a list 
of pupils who had not completed their outside 
reading in English. It was raining and she 
seemed in a receptive mood so I thought I would 
talk to her. Now, she is the hardest working 
member of the faculty. She has a tremendous 
amount of work outlined for her classes to do. 
After our conversation had reached the proper 
place, “Why worry, Miss Dick,” I asked, “be- 
cause these boys do not do all you assign. In 
the three years you have been here you have 
never told me of your success, always your fail- 
ure. I know your interest, your honesty, these 
are appreciated more than you know but for 
your own good and the good of your pupils that 
you may train them for many years yet, cut out 
this worrying. See some of the good you are 
doing as well as the defects.” 

When she left I thought for some time about 
her. Pupils, teachers, superintendent, the pub- 
lic, no one values her at her real worth. I hope 
she understood me. It is hard to keep good 
teachers from taking their work too seriously. 

April 8. A special election has been called for 


April 29th to vote $100,000 in bonds for rock 
roads in this township. This is two weeks before 
the bond election for the high school. 

Apri 4. Had our local preliminary contest 
tonight to select pupils in oration, declamation, 
extemporaneous speaking and song to represent 
our school in the sub-district contest held here 
later in the season. Marion Maroney won in 
oration. He was the greenest freshman I think 
I ever saw. On the mid-year examination papers 
where the word “standing” is written, he 
scratched it out and wrote “Setting down.” 

April 7. They were making concrete forms in 
the agriculture class a day or two ago and some 
one conceived the idea of making a tombstone 
for the ‘seniors and dedicating it some day in 
assembly. So the stone was made with many 
designs and a little appropriate poetry at the 
bottom and hidden in the furnace room to set. 
In some way the seniors learned of the plan 
and today the funeral of the juniors was held 
and this monument dedicated. 

April 8. During assembly the junior class 
held a meeting and it was a stormy session as 
usual. This class has more troubles than a new 
European republic. They now have two ex- 
presidents and the third expects to be removed 
at any time. No one knew who had told the 
secret but suspicion fell heavily on Clarence 
West, who had recently caused the resignation 
of the class sponsor, Miss Ferguson. A com- 
mittee was appointed to ask Mr. Jason for an 
assembly period sometime soon. As there had 
been no literary work during the year except the 
informal speaking during assembly, the time 
was granted. 

April 9. Applications for positions in the 
school have begun to come in. Since 4:20, and 
it is now 6:15, I have been answering this cor- 
respondence. 

The freshmen and sophomores have also asked 
for an assembly period. Am glad their requests 
were granted as this is the time of year when 
interest in school is low. Boys are short of 
money at this season; sometimes they consider 
farm jobs for the summer. A little diversion 
has a tendency to keep them in school. 

April 10. This has been the warmest day of 
the season. I went into Miss Doyle’s room about 
2 o’clock and she was sitting down—the first 
time I ever saw her at her desk. Her pupils 
were listless. Conditions were about the same in 
the other rooms. Several high school boys 
brought excuses to be dismissed the last period 
to make gardens. About 3 o’clock the janitor 
gave the fire alarm. 

The formal announcements of the high school 
bond issue appeared in the local papers today. 
[ thought the editors would have something 
favorable to say, but all are silent. This is a 
local question. The length of a newspaper edi- 
torial is usually directly proportional to the 
distance of the subject. 

April 11. Received a letter from a Mr. Crowe 
in another town asking if I would be an appli- 
eant here this year. In case I was not, he would 
make application. 

April 14. In the discussion of current events 
today in assembly the $100,000 bond issue came 
up. Not a talk was made against it. Mr. Jason 
asked how this issue would affect the school. 
Mike Quigley who lives eight miles out in the 
country said three in his school district would 
come to high school if the roads were such they 
could board at home and he thought conditions 
were about the same in other districts. Every 
high school pupil, and especially the non-resi- 
dents, should work for the bonds. 

Two cases of mumps are reported in town. 

April 15. Dr. C. A. Knowles, president of the 

college will deliver the commencement 
address. 

The seniors who could not be used in the play 
feel hurt and this afternoon refused to take part 
in the specialties. Mrs. Coulter is of such a dis- 
position I believe she can handle the situation. 

April 17. When I reached home this after- 
noon, wife was highly elated. She had opened 
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a letter from one of the teachers’ agencies con- 
cerning a vacancy in a town two states away, 
salary considerably more than mine. She had 
the encyclopedia open at the map of the state 
and I looked up all the educational reports at 
hand but could learn little about the school. I 
spent an hour or more this evening trying to 
word a letter that might appeal to the board. I 
knew the enclosed photograph would not. 

April 18. W. R. Cruse of Cruse & Co., made 
a rousing speech in assembly today for the high 
school bond issue. “In six months from today 
you will be housed in one of the best high 
schools in the state. It is going to be equipped 
too with everything you need. You deserve it 
and you will have it.” “What’s the matter with 
Cruse,” etc., was given by the high school at 
the close. Miss Motler said this speech should 
have been given just a few days before the 
election. 

April 21. Mr. Ferguson, newly elected presi- 
dent of the board, sent me today a number of 
application blanks and requested that I have 
each teacher who desired her position again to 


apply. 


A number in the grades, also in the high 
school, is out with the mumps. There is no 
quarantine in town. Two or more pupils are out 
with the flu. 

April 22. The rivers and creeks near here are 
the highest they have been in years. Several 
non-residents are water bound. Two of them 
telephoned this evening about the final examina- 
tions. There is a rule if a pupil is out more 
than three days, he must take all finals. These 
now are claiming it is not their fault and hinted 
over the telephone this absence should not count. 

April 23. The sophomores for 25 minutes held 
an Il. W. W. convention. All the English and 
history books, likewise the laboratory supplies in 
biology, are confiscated. 

Received a letter from the secretary of the 
board where I made application a few days ago. 
He asked if I would come to see them provided 
the board paid half the expense. 

April 24. The road bond issue was discussed 
again today. A straw vote was taken and the 
pupils voted two to one for the bonds. Someone 
made a motion that the town be placarded the 
29th for the school bond issue. Mrs. Coulter, 
history teacher, was of the opinion it would lose 
us votes. It would detract from the road issue 
and we would not gain anything. The motion 
was defeated. 

April 25. Was called to another county seat 
to talk before the school boards of the county 
on “The Equipment of a Rural School.” 

April 28. The boys’ coach reports that on 
account of so much bad weather he will be un- 
able to develop a track team this spring. 

A petition was presented this afternoon signed 
by practically all the high school pupils asking 
that school close all day tomorrow on account 
of the bond election. The business houses are 
closing. 

Apri 29. Mr. Caster of Caster & Son, local 
dry goods men, made a short talk today. He 
said rock roads are assured and a new high 
school is in sight. He stated no one with whom 
he had talked was opposed to the high school 
bonds. 

The election carried 10 to 1. 

April 80. The sidewalks were thoroly painted 
in big white letters this morning. “Rock Roads 
and a New HIGH SCHOOL.” “Rock Roads 
mean an increased school attendance,” etc. Mr. 
Jason who has been somewhat pessimistic is 
more hopeful than he has been. 

May 1. It has been raining most of the day. 
tomorrow night we shall have the sub-district 
contest in oratory, etc. The winners in this corf- 
test will enter the contest at the normal next 
week. Seven schools have written that they are 
sending delegates. I see nearly a hundred dol- 
lars’ expenses for judges from a distance, the 
opera house, advertising etc., and some times it 

is hard to get a crowd on such an occasion. 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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THE N. E. A. MEETS AT MILWAUKEE 


Four great problems were set for discussion 
and solution in the program of the National 
Education Association at its meeting, Milwau- 
kee, June 28th to July 5th. Of these, post-war 
reconstruction of education and the national- 
ization of education took precedence, and the 
security of the teaching profession thru greatly 
increased salaries and the reorganization of the 
association were secondary, but in the opinion 
of the officers and program makers, paramount 
in importance. The first two problems were 
discussed at length and endorsed by the vote of 
the association. Teachers’ salaries were taken 
up in a sensible manner, and the great dangers 
to the permanence of the profession were made 
convincingly clear. The Owen proposals for re- 
organizing the association failed miserably dur- 
ing the annual business meeting which was 
characterized by numerous embarrassing and 
ridiculous situations. 

From the standpoint of attendance, the meet- 
ing was far below what was expected by the 
local and national officers of the association. 
Both in size and representative character, it 
was a failure in so important a time and for so 
ambitious a program. The local arrangements 
were nearly ideal, and those who were present 
spent an enjoyable week in an interesting in- 
dustrial city. 

President Strayer handled a disheartening 
situation in a vigorous, straightforward manner 
and proved to be a delightful and firm presiding 
officer. His conduct of the meetings, especially 
the business session, showed that he was at all 
times master of the situation. His cooperative 
arrangement of the departmental programs and 
his limitation of the departments to one ses- 
sion, worked out splendidly in focusing interest 
and in preventing the dissipation of attention 
and energy. 

The General Sessions. 

The keynote of the whole meeting was set by 
President Strayer in his annual address. In 
pointing out how far we have failed to realize 
the principles of education, he said: 

“We have long been committed in the United 
States to the principle of universal free public 
education. That we have not yet realized the 
ideal embodied in this principle is a matter of 
common knowledge. But few Americans realize 
how far short we have fallen. The army tests 
indicated twenty per cent of illiteracy among our 
adult population. One man out of every three 
was found to be physically unfit for general 
military service. Hundreds of thousands of for- 
eigners who live among us have had no oppor- 
tunity for that kind of education which would 
enable them to understand our government nor 
have they had provided for them the instruction 
which might lead to an understanding of our 
ideals. Only those children who live in the more 
favored communities have any adequate educa- 
tional opportunity. 

“Millions of Americans, boys and girls, are 
being taught during a six months’ school term 
by boy and girl teachers who have less than a 
high school education. The great majority of 
cur children receive no education beyond four- 
teen years of age. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that ideals and purpose which govern 
in life are commonly developed after fourteen 
and we know that the intellectual maturity re- 
quired to understand the principles underlying 
our republican form of government is not devel- 
oped before that age.” 


As a means of bringing American education 
to the necessary degree of efficiency, Dr. Strayer 
enunciated five fundamentals which underlie the 
present scheme for reorganizing education dur- 
ing the post-war period and for nationalizing it. 

R “The future of our American democracy de- 
pends upon a recognition of the necessity of de- 
veloping in the United States a system of public 
education: (1) which will remove illiteracy, (2) 
which wll provide for the Americanization of 
every foreigner who would continue to live among 
us, (3) which will include a program of physical 
education and health service, (4) which will 
guarantee sufficient support for public education 
to make possible a well equipped school in which 


Reorganization Defeated by Chicago Teachers 


a properly trained and adequately paid teacher 
will teach for a minimum of one hundred and 
eighty days in the year, (5) which will make 
compulsory education to eighteen years of age 
on full time, for boys, and girls until sixteen 
years of age, and on part time, in daylight hours, 
on the employer’s time, for those who work be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years of age.” 

The responsibility for carrying out such a 
program rests upon not only the legal officials 
but also upon the teaching profession as a pro- 
fession. To ¢arry it out, in Mr. Strayer’s esti- 
mation, it is desirable that the N. E. A. be re- 
organized on a more democratic and representa- 
tive plan which will bring to bear the collective 
opinions of the 700,000 teachers in the country. 

The Tuesday Sessions. 

“The Demand of the New World Upon Edu- 
cation” formed the topic for the sessions on 
Tuesday morning. The attitude of labor was 
presented very accurately by Mr. Henry Ster- 
ling, legislative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, who in the course of his 
paper, cleverly reproduced the verbatim pro- 
nouncements of organized labor on education 
from 1881-1919. He showed that it is the pur- 
pose of labor to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
every worth-while educational undertaking, to 
support and to promote the teaching profession 
by arguing for adequate compensation and by 


standing for democratic management of the 
schools. 
“A vital essential,” he said, “is a more ade- 


quate conception of the vital need of education to 
the safety and welfare of the republic, and the 
elevation of the profession of teaching to its 
rightful place in the public esteem. Unless the 
profession stands high in public esteem, salaries 
for teachers, adequate to secure the highest tal- 
ent, cannot be obtained. The nation’s children 
are entitled to the services of the best teaching 
talent that the nation can produce, but the pres- 
ent range of salaries cannot secure the services 
of such talent. Fifty per cent pay cannot secure 
one hundred per cent efficiency. Low-class sal- 
aries cannot secure high-class talent. With 
prices as they now are, no competent, well- 
equipped teacher should be offered less than $1500 
for a year’s services. And we cannot afford to 
put teachers not fully competent, not fully 
equipped, in charge of the education of American 
children. It is a wrong to the children and an 
injury to the republic. 

“A more democratic management of the schools 
is another essential to educational progress. The 
establishment of teachers’ councils would bring 
to the service of the schools the benefit of the 
fresh initiative growing out of actual teaching 
experience, and would tend to eliminate auto- 
cratic and secret methods.” 

Mr. John Puelicher of Milwaukee, presented 
the thrift lesson of the war, and Mr. Henry J. 
Waters discussed the need of the reorganization 
of agricultural education. He showed that voca- 
tional education received its first great impetus 
after the civil war and urged that agricultural 
education should receive strong support as a 
result of the great European war. He argued 
against the exemption of farm children from 
compulsory education on the plea that such ex- 
emption is productive of cheap food. The Amer- 
ican farmer produces from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all the raw material for industry, but 
the sacrifice of the farm child’s educational wel- 
fare can hardly be justified on the plea of econ- 
omy in production. The present need of Amer- 
ica is greatly increased agricultural production. 
This can only be insured by better and more 
complete education. 

The Association looked forward to no speaker 
more eagerly than to Supt. F. E. Spaulding, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who had just returned from 
France where he served as a member of the A. 
E. F. Educational Commission. Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s address consisted largely of a repetition 
of his program for educational reconstruction. 
The most important point in his paper related to 
the organization of the scheme for compulsory 
military and educational service by all boys 
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between the ages of 18 and 21. Mr. Spaulding 
would compel all young men to enter a “nationag] 
institute” to be located preferably in one of the 
existing military camps in the United States 
before he reaches his twenty-first birthday. While 
in this camp he would spend one-third of hig 
time in physical and military training, under 
the direction of the United States Army, and 
two-thirds of his time to civic and academic 
studies. The latter would be compulsory jn go 
far as they relate to civic and political instrue- 
tion and elective in so far as they would offer 
the widest possible range of practical vocational, 
literary, cultural subjects of instruction. The 
cost of such a “national institute” would be 
approximately 500 millions annually and would 
do much toward achieving national unity dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction and during the 
years following. 
The Tuesday Evening Program. 

Mr. Lee S. Driver of Indiana, made an jm- 
pressive argument for the improvement of the 
country school in the service of the new democ- 
racy. He showed that sixty per cent of the chil- 
dren of the nation are enrolled in rural schools 
and he urged that the country school be reor- 
ganized so that it functions in unifying the 
community, and in affecting every part of rural 
life. Quite in contrast to the other speakers of 
the week, was a brief reference of Mr. Driver to 
the need for local taxation and management of 
schools on the basis that local expenditures are 
most appreciated and utilized. 

The paper of the evening proved to be the 
address of Mr. John L. Tildsley, associate super- 
intendent of the New York City schools. Mr. 
Tildsley said in the course of a long paper: 

“Notwithstanding the marvelous growth of 
high schools during the past two decades, the 
high school has had but a faint vision of its 
rightful place in a democratic state. It has been 
content to see millions of children pass by its 
doors, other millions enter, remain but a brief 
time, and go forth with a possibility not a proba- 
bility of realizing the chance that was theirs. 
With this record of service not rendered, it has 
prided itself on training the leaders in our Amer- 
ican democracy. 

“The American high school must henceforth 
mobilize the entire youth, not a selected portion 
of it for the service of democracy in peace. It 
must take every boy and girl from 13 to 18, 
discover his aptitudes, his ability by a system 
of intelligence tests, and give him a training 
which shall so enlist his interest that he shall 
develop a habit of success, not failure. The 
supreme task of the high school is to abolish the 
long established, cheerfully accepted habit of 
failure.” 

“Democracy demands equality of opportunity, 
not equality of achievement. Education for the 
service of democracy demands that the ten talent 
man as well as the one talent man shall have 
opportunity to realize his utmost self. The high 
school in the service of democracy must individ- 
ualize its pupils. Tho there be five thousand of 
them, it must know the problem of each. This is 
the supreme problem of the principal. With a 
proper delegation of duties, he may still be a 
Mark Hopkins to the Garfield. In the years im- 
mediately before us, the most vital educational 
work lies with the expanding high school. No 
matter what the form of organization, the pro 
gram of work, it will fail in its mission unless 
it can enlist in its service men and women of 
broad training, human sympathies, social ideals, 
who believe in our American way of life. Such 
men and women we are now losing rather than 
gaining. To again enroll such men and women 
in the great army of education cannot be an im- 
possible task for a democracy which really be 
lieves that in its schools lies the future of the 
nation.” 

The Wednesday Sessions. 


The reorganization of the association was pre 
sented in an address on Wednesday morning, 
by Mr. Wm. B. Owen, principal of the Chicago 
Normal School, and the work of the several com- 
mittees and of the field secretary occupied the 
balance of the session. Mr. Hugh S. Magill in- 
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yariably makes an excellent impression by his 
yigorous, sincere presentation of any matter in 
which he is interested. He is a fortunate find 
for the Association. 

The session, on Wednesday evening, would 
have been an absolute failure but for the fact 
that Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, chief of the statis- 
tical division of the general staff, A. E. F. in 
France, made a very brief, straightforward state- 
ment of the lessons to be learned from the war. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, spoke on education in the United 
States for the establishment of a democracy in 
the world, but he was in poor voice and could 
hardly be heard ten rows from the platform. M. 
Albert Feuillerat and M. Ferdinand Buisson, 
who represented the French government, ex- 
plained how France is reorganizing its school 
system and is introducing practical subjects 
which will tend to restore the industries, the 
commerce and the agriculture of the French re- 
public. M. Feuillerat described the continua- 
tion schools which are proposed and other 
changes which are taking place, and M. Buisson 
showed how the French Ministry of Education 
js seconding the efforts of the United States for 
the establishment of an educational bureau in 
the office of the League of Nations. 


The Thursday Sessions. 

Teachers occupied the platform on Thurs- 
day morning, in presenting from the standpoint 
of the kindergarten, the elementary school, the 
secondary school, the university and the rural 
school, the contributions which teachers as such 
are making to the development of democracy. 
Mrs. Marie T. Harvey and Prof. Guy 8. Ford 
of Minnesota, stood out as champions in the 
fields of rural and higher education. 

Of the speakers on Thursday evening, Mr. 
Allen T. Burns, spoke féelingly of Americaniza- 
tion. Mr. Burns argued that far more than the 
teaching of the English language is necessary 
to Americanize foreigners. He argued for the 
motivation of such instruction and for the adop- 
tion of means by which the foreigner feels a 
responsibility for his share in the success and 
eontrol of the local community. Mr. Burns 
urged that the foreigner be left to Americanize 
himself by natural processes so that he develops 
in himself the essential features of Americaniza- 
tion which are self-reliance, enterprise and self- 
sufficiency. 

Pres. D. B. Waldo, of the Kalamazoo Norma! 
School, read the final paper of the evening and 
it proved to be a substantial contribution to 
the present agitation for continuing an ade- 
quate supply of well trained teachers. Mr. 
Waldo urged that, first of all, adequate stand- 
ards for teacher training be adopted; that, 
second, teacher training schools be made so effi- 
cient that they can properly perform every de- 
sired function; that, third, the teaching profes- 
sion be made attractive to the most talented 
young men and women; that, fourth, teachers be 
adequately paid; and that, fifth, propaganda be 
made to show the high position of the teacher in 
the community. 

The Friday Sessions. 

Only a handful of people attended the after- 
noon session on Friday but they were amply 
repaid in hearing Miss Julia Lathrop of the 
Children’s Bureau, discuss the problems of in- 
fant mortality and child saving. Miss Lathrop 
has a delightful manner of making clear large 
facts and policies, and a kindly method of 
presenting the need for improving the condition 
of children and mothers in the United States. 
The balance of the session was taken up with a 
discussion of the community center movement, 
safety education, the girl and boy scouts and 
red cross work in the schools. 


The Business Session. 

The annual meeting of the association proved 
to be the most exciting and bitter which has 
been experienced since the famous Boston meet- 
ing in 1910. It opened unofficially at 9:20 A. M. 
and continued until 2:50 P. M. The contention 
centered upon the proposed reorganization of 
the association on a representative basis. The 
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fight which really opened a month or six weeks 
before the convention, was led by S. Y. Gillan, 
editor of the Western Teacher, and Miss Mar- 
garet Haley, of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. The objections of the group which these 
two represented, were based largely on the 
charge that the Owen plan is undemocratic in 
its provisions and would limit all voting power 
to the delegates elected by the state and local 
teachers’ association. They felt that the N. E. 
A. should represent in its active membership, 
any and all teachers who might be willing to 
attend the annual convention and that no limita- 
tions should be imposed upon their right to 
speak and vote on all matters of educational in- 
terest and association policy. 

Without entering into a long discussion of the 
details of Mr. Owen’s proposals, it might be said 
that it has been his intention to make the N. E. 
A. a more closely-knit and representative organ- 
ization, which would embrace the great majority 
of the 700,000 teachers in the country, and which 
would afford them a centralized professional 
mouthpiece for their collective opinion. He 
proposed that the active membership of the asso- 
ciation be limited to a house of representatives 
consisting of delegates, officially elected by local 
associations on the basis of one delegate for 
every one hundred members, and that this active 
membership be made up of teachers actually in 
service. Provisions were to be made for split- 
ting the membership fee of local associations 
with the N. E. A., ete. 


Illegality of the Plan. 


About a month previous to the convention, it 
was pointed out to the committee which Mr. 
Owen headed, that his amendments were illegal 
under the federal charter which the association 
enjoys. This charter specifically provides the 
several classes of membership and gives active 
members a vote in the business sessions. The 
committee held several meetings at Milwaukee 
early in the week, at which the opponents of 
reorganization again made this point clear and 
offered legal opinion to prove the impossibility 
of the committee’s action. Mr. Owen, however, 
presented his scheme for reorganization at the 
annual meeting, but withdrew the articles which 
contained most of the objectionable features. 
After considerable parliamentary jockeying, the 
meeting voted to authorize the executive com- 
mittee to secure the enactment of a new charter, 
which will permit the active members to adopt a 
representative form of organization if they so 
desire, or to continue the present organization. 


The annual meeting, which under the bylaws 
of the association, is required to be held at 
eleven o’clock on Friday, had been called at nine 
o’clock, thru an innocent mistake of the officers 
who intended to allow two hours additional for 
a full consideration of the matter. The oppon- 
ents of the measure saw fit, however, to consider 


the change a means of preventing the teachers 
from being fully represented. When Pres. 
Strayer was informed, he promptly decided to 
delay the opening of the meeting until the legal 
hour, but Mr. S. Y. Gillan ascended the plat- 
form at 9:20 and in characteristic manner, ex- 
plained his view of the situation. The assembly 
was finally permitted to hear tentatively the re- 
ports of the officers and of the general commit- 
tees, and spent some time in community singing. 
Domination of Chicago Teachers. 

The meeting, which was largely dominated by 
Chicago and Milwaukee teachers under the lead- 
ership of Miss Margaret Haley, proved how read- 
ily local people can dominate a convention and 
how desirable is a really representative form of 
organization. The amendments which were ac- 
cepted, were only permitted by an agreement 
between Mr. Owen and the Gillan-Haley group. 
After the matter had been settled, it appeared 
that it would be entirely overthrown thru the 
activity of Miss Kate Blake of New York City, 
who independently insisted upon giving notice 
that she would call for a vote on all of the Owen 
propositions a year hence. The opponents of 
the measure read into Miss Blake’s proposal, a 
trick on the part of the Owen adherents and 
moved to rescind the entire morning’s business. 
The matter was finally disposed of when Miss 
Blake withdrew her notice, but in doing so 
charged her opponents with gag rule. 

The resolutions adopted by the association en- 
dorsed the program for nationalizing education, 
and urged the adoption of a year of civie and 
military training. It made a strong argument 
for adequate salaries for teachers and for re- 
cruiting the teaching profession for adequate 
vocational education, etc. General resolutions 
were adopted, favoring the League of Nations, 
woman suffrage, prohibition and the national 
budget system. Resolutions concerning teach- 
ers’ organizations and the all-year school were 
voted down upon motion of Miss Haley. 

The association elected the following officers: 

President, Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Olympia, Wash. 

Vice-President, Mr. George D. Strayer, New 
York, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. J. Mathews, Tempe, Ariz. 

Invitations for the 1920 convention were re- 
ceived from six cities and at the first meeting 
of the new Board of Directors, the largest num- 
ber of votes was given to Salt Lake City with 
Denver a poor second. 


Preston, 


Convention Notes, 

The finances of the association, as presented 
by Mr. Carroll G. Pearse, president of the board 
of trustees, are in excellent shape so far as the 
permanent fund is concerned. Liberal appro- 
priations were made to committees for continu- 
ing the special research work and educational 
propaganda. 

The registration at the convention approached 
the seven thousand mark. The local campaign 
which was conducted ably by Mr. J. F. Sims, 
brought an enrollment from the city and the 
state of nearly four thousand. Chicago sent a 
large delegation and there was a considerable 
representation from Lllinois. The absence of 
men was even more noticeable than in Pitts- 
burgh and exceedingly few state and city super- 
intendents were on the scene. 

Mr. Crabtree’s organization worked smoothly 
and efficiently and Mr. Searson’s press service 
was complete and thoro. For the local people, 
Mr. J. F. Bullock handled every detail with dis- 
patch. 

The Milwaukee Auditorium proved to be ideal 
in bringing together a majority of the depart- 
mental meetings, as well as the general sessions, 
the registration and the exhibit. The commer- 
cial and educational displays were the largest 
which have been shown at any summer meeting. 
Hotel and lodging accommodations were ample 
and general satisfaction was expressed over Mil- 
waukee’s hospitality. 

Supt. M. C. Potter and Pres. Carroll G. Pearse 
of the Milwaukee Normal School shared honors 
as official hosts. 
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Somebody ought to say something about text- 
books. Recent educational! literature has rela- 
tively very little to say with regard to the text- 
book proposition; some eight or ten of the most 
recent books on education might be cited to sub- 
stantiate this statement, most of which do not 
even mention textbooks and relative problems. 

It has been the writer’s experience, and the 
experience of his university students during the 
past five years, that practically nothing is ever 
said in college classes relative to high schoo! 
texts. A student majoring in history or mathe- 
matics or English, or any of the sciences, is 
rarely made acquainted with the new textbooks 
in his line. Consequently he goes into high 
school, and if consulted as to choice of text- 
books, is found uninformed, even tho he has 
been hired as a potential] expert in this or that 
line of work. The superintendent is probably 
equally uninformed, and one of two things is 
likely to be the outcome of their dilemma: The 
first skillful bookman appearing on the scene 
gets an order for his book without regard to its 
relative merits as compared with other books, or 
the superintendent puts in the only text he is 
acquainted with, namely, the one he used as a 
student in high school some ten to twenty years 
ago. 

There are certain fundamental theses that 
might be presented relative to textbooks, their 
wise selection and their intelligent use. We 
wish to emphasize the following seven: 

First: In the hands of the average teacher of 
limited training and still more limited view- 
point, the textbook constitutes the entire course 
of study, even to the point of determining the 
general emotional tone, or lack of tone, in the 
course. 

Second: Next to the selection of teachers, the 
selection of textbooks is the most important and 
most technical function of the educational ex- 
perts of a school system. 

Third: The educational experts of a school 
system ought to pool their information on this 
point, and cooperate in the selection of texts. 

Fourth: Teacher-training departments should 
put more emphasis on the critical evaluation of 
textbooks in the fields for which they are pre 
paring teachers. 

Fifth: Large areas as units of adoption of 
textbooks should be abandoned, especially since 
state or county textbook commissions are largely 
made up of political rather than educational ex- 
perts, manipulated by enterprising book com- 
panies to their own rather than the schools’ 
betterment. 


Siath: The war has opened our eyes to the 
alarming fact that we need a decided re-empha 
sis with regard to the whole question of Amer- 
icanization. 

Seventh: Tentative, objective standards 
should be perfected for the completer judgment 
of textbooks. A provisional score card for text- 
books will be offered. 


In the hands of the average teacher of limited 
training and still more limited viewpoint, the 
textbook all too often constitutes the entire 
course of study, even to the point of determining 
the general emotional tone, or lack of tone, in 
the course. No one with any acquaintance with 
the situation would care to gainsay this state- 
ment; we have been keenly conscious of the fact 
from the vantage points of both before and be- 
hind the “pulpit” as William Lyon Phelps says. 
We have met with teachers who seemed to feel 
no obligation to add to the often meager facts 
of the textbook, nor to improve its sequences, 
nor to change its emphases; their function, as 
they interpreted the situation, seemed to be to 
hear the contents come back phonograph-fashion 
during the recitation. They did not appear to 
realize the important fact that the apperceptive 
basis af the child often did not permit him to 
interpret the sentences in many cases, due to the 
adult vocabulary employed. They did not de- 
tect the fact that the child was becoming very 
adept in returning them the phraseology of the 
textbook verbatim without being in the least 
disturbed by a lack of comprehension of the 
facts related. Textbooks are presumably writ- 
ten by adults, from an adult viewpoint, with an 
adult vocabulary, and such books should be 
studied only by adults. Take the treatment of 
Hamilton’s financial scheme as handled by the 
ordinary run of textbooks in history for the 
grades; the presentation is utterly beyond the 
comprehension of the child and also beyond the 
full comprehension of the average grade teacher. 
As presented by her, there is no attempt to 
elucidate the matter. Under these circum- 
stances, the rational thing to do would be to 
omit the subject entirely from a grade course of 
study; either omit or make it mean something. 
The usual run of teachers are completely dom- 
inated by their textbooks, “enthralled” by them 
as Dr. Julius Sachs says, not daring to take any 
liberties with their traditional contents; they 
take no more liberties with textbooks than they 
do with their Bibles or the Lord’s Prayer; at 
least this is the line of least resistance; the 
textbook becomes a very convenient prop on 
which to comfortably and complacently lean; 
the whole responsibility is cheerfully delegated 
to the authors and to those powers that be who 
do the selecting. We have at least established 
the point that the textbook is an all important 
factor in the general situation. This is espe- 
cially true in the United States as compared 
with the European systems. The use the Amer- 
ican teacher makes of the textbook constitutes 
a unique feature of our system of elementary 


education. This leads us to our second point. 


Next to the selection of teachers, the selection 
of textbooks is the most important and technical 
function of the educational experts of a school 
system. Since our system so over-emphasizes 
the textbook, the selection of the same becomes 
a matter of great weight. The selection of text- 
books is at least the most technical function of 
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the superintendent or principal. To fulfill this 
requirement the superintendent must know 
his field in considerable detail; he must be 
a judge of the wise selection, sequence and pro- 
portioning of the subject-matter in each jp- 
This duty beyond doubt devolves pri- 
marily upon the superintendent because he js 
presumably the educational expert in the sys- 
tem, or at any rate a potential expert. Feeling 
this obligation will prompt the superintendent 
to make a continuing comparative study of sue- 
cessive new textbooks. 


stance. 


This means no small ex- 
penditure of time and effort, but an expenditure 
undoubtedly well-warranted. In no other way 
can a supervising office keep track of the best 
available material of his profession than by 
making such a continuing study, without preju- 
dice for any company, or author. His prefer- 
ence for some one or two lines of work should 
not cause him to be unmindful of and therefore 
uninformed on the other fields; namely, his in- 
terest in mathematics might conceivably monop- 
olize all his spare time for his sort of investiga- 
tion. We are generally interested in things 
directly in proportion to our knowledge thereof. 
Such study will prompt the superintendent to 
keep an eye on book notices and reviews in the 
leading educational journals, and tend to miti- 
gate the selection of out-of-date and second rate 
textbooks. 

We have reason to believe that many superin- 
tendents are relatively ignorant of the text- 
books used in their school systems, especially of 
the fine points of the respective books, and ocea- 
sionally of the contents as well. For example, 
a superintendent ought to know whether or not 
any of his teachers are using a text in geog- 
raphy that was published thirty-five years ago. 
By a little exercise of imagination one may per- 
haps realize how out-of-date and lacking in ap- 
peal such a text in the subject of geography 
would prove in this day of magazines and papers 
enlivened by up-to-the-minute maps and pic- 
tures. Such a book has no business outside of 
a museum for antiquities. That such anachron- 
isms are actually perpetrated upon children may 
seem questionable until a little investigation is 
undertaken in this direction. Of course we 
know that in school systems of good repute text- 
books in arithmetic are often discovered, the 
problems and methods of which, have not actu- 
ally figured in the world’s affairs since nobody 
knows when; businessmen express violent pro- 
test against such practises, but we go merrily 
on unmindful of things as they actually are. 
The schoolman is an oracular soul. 

The educational experts of a school system, 
namely, the superintendent, supervisors and 
teachers, ought to pool their information on 
textbooks, and cooperate in the selection thereof. 
Many heads are better than one, especially if 


some of the heads are close kin to the cabbage 


family. Here, however, many schoolmen are 
prone to show their penchant for oracularism, 


especially if they have been long on the job, and 
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have become rather set in their prejudices; the 
embryo superintendent, just let loose from col 
lege, at least has one thing tremendously in his 
favor, namely, his open mindness and his sus- 
ceptibility to conviction. No superintendent, 
however good his intentions, and however wide 
his education, can possibly be as good a judge 
of the whole range of textbooks from primary 
readers to the highly specialized ,high school 
fields, as the experienced teachers in these vari- 
ous fields. He should respect their points of 
view, draw on their data, and in general profit 
by their rich experience when it comes to the 
selection of textbooks. Most assuredly a teacher 
of any subject should be heard on this point, not 
only for the value of her advice, but also because 
her success will be governed in no small part by 
her endorsement of the textbook she is obliged 
to use. Since the American teachers are so 
slavishly dominated by textbooks, this becomes 
an all important consideration. Our next point 
follows close upon the heels of this one. 
Teacher-training departments should put 
more emphasis on the critical evaluation of tezt- 
books in the fields for which they are preparing 
teachers. College departments of education 
ought to offer at least a one semester course 
made up with this point in mind; departments 
of English, or mathematics, or history ought 
also to devote some time to such work, and re- 
quire such courses to be taken by their major 
students. Perhaps this is done in some places, 
but the writer’s experience, neither as student 
in normal school and in college, nor as college 
teacher, would lead him to believe that such is 
the prevailing practice. Never in his experience 
was the matter of high school texts given any 
consideration in normal school or college classes 
in education; rarely has he had college students 
testify that their major professors had given the 
matter consideration. Undoubtedly one reason 
for this is to be found in the patent fact that 
the general run of college teachers are not pre- 
pared to render this type of service, however 
desirable it might appear to be even to them; 
the defence might be put up that acquaintance 
with both the secondary and college field is too 
much to be expected of one and the same indi- 
vidual. As an off-set to this contention might 
be offered the significant fact that most of the 
best secondary texts are written by college men 
in their respective fields, and that these men 
are more often than not men in the big institu- 
tions where heavy demands are made upon their 
time and energy. The secondary texts coming 
from the faculties of Columbia, Chicago, Har- 
vard and Minnesota, for instance, may be cited 
to corroborate our statement. High school texts 
produced by high schoolmen are today more 
numerous than formerly, and granting that the 
high schoolman has adequate scholarship, his 
texts are apt to be preferable to those of uni- 
versity and college men, because better adapted 
to the high school pupil. The college man’s 
texts are apt to be too difficult in subject-matter 
for the secondary pupil; they are also apt to be 
longer on matter than method, due to the col- 
lege man’s prevailing contempt for “methods.” 
At least such method as the college man deigns 
to employ is unmistakably college method, and 
therefore unsuited to the secondary field. In 
the selection of high school texts, therefore, one 
point that might advisedly be taken into consid- 
eration is, whether the author is a high school or 
college man. A second reason for the slighting 
of this line of work perhaps lies in the fact 
that the college man considers such work too 
Whatever 
may be his feeling on the matter, it would ap- 
pear that on serious thought, he would feel the 
obligation of calling the attention of his major 


much of condescension on his part. 
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students to the matter of high school texts, since 
their success will be measured in part, at least, 
by their ability to make an intelligent choice 
and use of textbooks. For instance, the super- 
intendent might presumably expect a college 
major in history to cooperate with him in a 
selection of texts; he might pardonably feel that 
the student’s training was short on discovering 
that the prospective teacher’s knowledge of text- 
books was limited by the one he used himself in 
high school and the one he used in college, and 
very possibly neither one of which should be 
used in the present situation. The history major 
should be able to talk in terms of the emphasis 
the several new books put on the nineteenth 
century, stating that one author devotes only 
one-fourth of his text to the same, another one- 
half, another two-thirds; that another author 
shows a very undecided and undesirable south- 
ern prejudice, being much longer on Lee than 
Lincoln; that another author sees fit to leave 
out all matter of a biographical nature; that 
another has a fine emotional tone, while another 
lacks emotional tone entirely; that the vocab- 
ulary of one is too technical and scholarly for 
high school pupils; that the pictorial features 
of a certain text are far superior in selection 
and workmanship to those of another; that the 
mechanical feature of books of certain compan- 
ies are poor in such and such respects while 
those of other companies are commendably good. 
All these points, and others, might advisedly 
constitute a valuable part of the prospective 
teacher’s equipment, and the supervisor might 
reasonably feel that he was not getting his 
money’s worth with anything less. Probably it 
more often happens that the superintendent is 
so oracular in his attitude as to overlook the 
courtesy of consulting his new co-worker; in this 
ease the teacher’s shortage mercifully escapes 
exposure. However, his practice will not be 
improved by his ignorance. It would appear 
that such seminars devoted to critical study of 
secondary texts would be a highly valuable fea- 
ture of graduate work in college departments of 
education. 


Large areas as units of adoption of textbooks 
should be abandoned, especially since state or 
county textbook commissions are largely made 
up of political rather than educational experts, 
manipulated by enterprising book companies to 
their own rather than to the schools’ betterment. 
Undoubtedly any fair minded person, upon in- 
vestigation, would come to the conclusion that 
the disadvantages of state or county uniformity 
of textbooks outweigh the advantages. Perhaps 
there is less actual graft and bribery in connec- 
tion with adoptions than is usually suspected; 
however, the situation invites graft and it un- 
doubtedly does exist all too often. At any rate 
factors enter into the situation that have noth- 
ing to do with the question of securing the best 
possible textbooks to be had; local authors and 
friends of the textbook commission have been 
known to be favored when the merits of their 
productions by no means justified the adoption 
of their books; at least one instance could be 
pointed out where books have been adopted from 
a dummy-form, largely in blank at that, which 
action was protested by public-spirited citizens 
to the desirable extent of getting into court. 
Undoubtedly the main objection to the ordinary 
run of state or county textbook commissions 
lies in their political color, and all the evils 
incident to polities; the second objection lies in 
the too lengthy periods of adoptions, which run 
from four to eight years; the other evils fre- 
quently pointed out are for the most part im- 
aginary rather than actual. 
Regulations for uniform textbooks are in 
force in twenty-four states, representing geo- 
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graphically all sections of the country, with the 
south and southwest in the lead. 

If uniformity of textbooks is the thing to 
have, then the state boards of education should 
constitute the state textbook commissions. We 
find state boards of education in 23 of the 24 
states having uniformity of textbooks. “The 
tendency seems to be toward merging the State 
Textbook Commissions with the State Boards of 
Education wherever such boards are composed 
of appointed members and not of members serv- 
ing in virtue of their election to some political 
position.”* In eleven of the states having uni- 
formity of textbooks the state board does handle 
the matter; in nine states we find special text- 
book boards; in the balance of the 24 states, 
various combinations of regular and special 
boards. It is significant to note that among 
eleven of these states are the three having the 
newest state constitutions, namely, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, the first two of which 
adopted their present constitutions in 1912, and 
the latter.in 1913. It is also gratifying to note 
that these are all southern states. 


There is a well developed tendency towards the 
creation of adequate, professional, non-political 
state boards of education. Such boards as are 
found in the several states are still too fre- 
quently graced with political appointees. Edu- 
cation deserves to be freed from polities, a con- 
summation vastly easier to suggest than to ac- 
complish. Might the following manner of secur- 
ing a state board of education be suggested as 
a possibility of at least mitigating political in- 
fluences? Suppose we were to start with a 
nucleus of two ex-officio members, namely, the 
president of the state university, and the presi- 
dent of a state normal school. Then the county 
superintendents could appoint two of their num- 
ber to represent them; the city superintendents 
could do the same. Then the two ex-officio mem- 
bers plus the two county and the two city mem- 
bers, could combine in the selection of two lay 
or business members. Then the board, as thus 
constituted, should have as its chief function 
the appointment of its executive, the state super- 
intendent of public schools. This latter official 
should be a recognized educational administra- 
tor, selected without regard to locality and for 
an indefinite tenure. This would make a board 
of nine members, and one so constituted as to, 
in all probability, prove capable of handling 
such a technical ‘matter as the selection of text- 
books. 

The war has opened our eyes to the alarming 
fact that we need a decided re-emphasis with 
regard to the whole question of Americaniza- 
tion. Developments incident to the war have 
opened our eyes to the uncomfortable fact that, 
contrary to Israel Zangwill, America has some- 
how failed to function as an efficient “melting 
pot.” As someone has said, our melting pot 
needs skimming. Our sympathies have run 
away with our common sense. We undoubtedly 
have in the United States, among our 13,000,000 
foreign born, some millions of people whose view- 
point is decidedly un-American, and who have 
relatively little appreciation of our sympathy 
for American problems. The public schools will 
undoubtedly have to function as the chief agency 
in the aceumplishment of the program of Amer- 
icanization. Teachers will have to see their 
mission in a larger way, authors of textbooks 
will have to place a new emphasis on the ideals 
and traditions of America, and textbooks so 
oriented must be sought by superintendents in 
communities like Gary, where some 29 different 
foreign elements are represented in the public 
schools, and in general in states whose percent- 


*Bulletin U. 8. 
page 29. 
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age of foreign born population is above being a 
negligible factor. Several very commendable 
attempts in the direction of preparing textbooks 
with the above point of view have already ap- 
peared on the market, being compilations of 
papers of American statesmen including those 
of the present day, and selections of literature 
whose object is to clarify American ideals and 
rehearse American traditions; such material is 
vastly more valuable than much of the older 
classic subject-matter usually found in text- 
books, more valuable because more significant. 
Should the new Towner Bill pass Congress, 
carrying its appropriation of $7,500,000 annu- 
ally for “Americanization,” the above reactions 
will undoubtedly follow in due time. 

Tentative, objective standards should be per- 
fected for the completer judgment of textbooks. 
First let us emphasize the fact that all such 
objective standards are only provisional, and 
subject to modification on demand. Objective 
standards are today receiving much emphasis, 
and justly so. Heretofore our judgment in 
things educational have been too subjective and 
too characterized by caprice; trivial and irrele- 
vant matter have assumed too much weight, and 
mountains have become mole-hills. A _ little 
serious reflection should orient the schoolman 
on this point. The big values of objective stand- 
ards of measurements of educational processes 
and products are roughly the following: (1) 
Such standards are helpful in making a com- 
pleter analysis of the matter in hand; a good 
seore card for rating teachers will contain sev- 
eral valuable points that the best of raters would 
likely neglect to take into consideration; the 
same might be true of a score card for textbooks. 
(2) Such standards are objective rather than 
subjective; personal biases and prejudices are 
relegated to their proper sphere. (3) The use of 
objective standards enables the “other fellow” to 
know on what points you are basing your judg- 
ments. (4) Finally, a comparative study of ob- 
jective schemes of measurement is bound to 
result in a desirable broadening of viewpoint. 

There is a real need for score cards for eval- 
uating textbooks. The few we have seen have 
been disappointing; the matter needs further 
refinement. Several points might be mentioned 
that should be taken into account, but probably 
are rarely considered in the critical study of a 
textbook; for instance, few teachers know in 
detail the relative mechanical values of the books 
of different companies; indexes and tables of 
contents are not considered; copyright dates are 
unobserved; the rank and location of the author 
is unheeded. Teachers as a rule read few if any 
textbook reviews in their respective fields. All 
this takes time and effort, and the use of an 
objective score card in this connection would 
doubtless greatly facilitate .an intelligent com- 
parative examination of textbooks. 

May we offer the following provisional score 
card, the same having grown out of classwork in 
the examination of textbooks for secondary use: 


Textbook Score Card. 
(150 Points.) 
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1. On high sehool or college faculty...... 
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3. Native of north, south, east or west... 
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The Huron Junior-Senior High School 


F. L. Whitney, formerly Superintendent of City 
Schools, Huron, South Dakota 


This high school building, which will be com- 
pleted for occupancy this fall, was planned to 
meet the specific needs of an agricultural com- 
munity of about 10,000 people. The typical in- 
dustries and adult activities of the locality were 
surveyed carefully by the school faculty and 
courses of study organized to prepare children 
for effective participation in these activities. 
The different fe: tures of the school plant were 
then planned to house 800 or 909 pupils pursu- 
ing these courses. 

The building which was begun some three 
years ago on the unit plan, extends along one 
side of a city block, and has a length over all of 
273 feet. The wings extend to the west 115 feet. 
The exterior is of very simple brick construction 
with stone trimmings. 

The ground floor contains the agricultural de- 
partment, a printing unit, the gymnasium, a 
pool with boys’ and girls’ lockers, a separate 
room with showers for visiting teams, the wood 
shop, finishing room, and mechanical drawing 
room, a tool room, forge room, auto repair, 
metal, and concrete shop, and one recitation 
room. The coal bunkers, boiler, engine, and fan 
rooms are on this floor also. 

The agricultural department is reached by an 
incline from the ground level, and includes a 
large room for farm machinery and stock judg- 
ing, a seed room, and a lecture and demonstra- 
tion room. 

The gymnasium is 86 by 59 feet. The ceiling, 
with the auditorium above, is supported by steel 
beams and is without pillars. Galleries are 
reached from the corridors on the first floor. The 
athletic director’s office is reached from 
corner. 


one 


The pool is 74 by 36 feet, and is approached 
from the boys’ and the girls’ locker units on 
either side. The girls’ lockers are arranged on 
either side in individual showers so that privacy 
is insured. 
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The workshop is 53 by 28 feet, and the finish- 
ing room 25 by 21 feet. The mechanical draw- 
ing and drafting room is 35 by 21 feet. 

The common tool room is reached from the 
wood shop, the forge room, 18 by 31 feet, and the 
unit for auto repair, metal, and concrete work. 
This last room is 49 by 23 feet and is reached by 
an incline. , 

On the first floor are located the home making 
unit, the auditorium, the administration unit, 
and ten classrooms. 

The level of the auditorium is between the 
first and second floors. It is reached by a cen- 
tral stairway from the front, and the gallery 
opens from the corridors of the second floor. It 
will be furnished with opera chairs to seat 700 
to 800 people. 

The home making unit consists of a kitchen, 
dining room, store room and pantry, sewing and 
fitting room, and a household demonstration 
unit—all fully equipped. 

The administration unit consists of a large 
director’s room, inner and outer offices for the 
superintendent, and the high school principal, 
and an office for the assistant principal. 

The second floor has the commercial depart- 
ment, the science laboratories, a women teachers’ 
rest room, a medical inspection and first aid 
room, a library room, and nine classrooms. 

The commercial department consists of the 
usual typewriting room with glass partition and 
a large accounting and banking unit. 

The science unit has a common amphitheater 
lecture room accessible to all laboratories. 

The medical inspection room is fully equipped 
with bath and toilet apparatus. 

The large library room is 92 by 21 feet. The 
book stacks are along the inner wall. There are 
ten large tables for pupils and a control desk. 
The room will be in charge of an expert libra- 
rian and supervised study coach. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, HURON, §. D. 


Archts, Miller, 


Fullenwider & Dowling, Chicago, Ill. 
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partly of the narrow steel type. Sanitary appa- 
ratus includes a modern vacuume cleaning 
machine and tools with electric power. 

Book lockers will be installed in the corridors 
for the use of the senior pupils, those of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, who will do 
their studying in the library room and at home. 
The junior pupils, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, will occupy the usual type of desk under 
closer supervision. The session room plan of 
control will be used, and all instruction will be 
under supervised study conditions with sixty 
minute periods. 

The floor plans shown above have been 
changed in a few minor particulars in accord- 
ance with the above description. The cost of 
the completed plant will be above $210,000. The 
building was planned and erected under the 
supervision of Architects Miller, Fullenwider & 
Dowling, Chicago, Ill. 


HIGH SCHOOL FACILITIES IN 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN 


H. C. Daley, Director of Survey Department. 

Highland Park is a city of forty thousand 
cosmopolitan inhabitants, entirely surrounded 
by the city of Detroit. It is about two miles 
long and one and one-half miles wide. Its 
school population, from the seventh grade up, 
assembles in a two unit building situated near 
the middle of the city. Car lines running within 
a block of the building make it easy of access 
from every part of the corporation. 

The first unit of this building, now the boys’ 
high school, was completed in 1915. The girls’ 
unit, built in architectural conformity to the 
original unit, was formally opened last Feb- 
ruary. 

Besides the basement, which is entirely below 
grade, the building is a three and four story 
structure, 159 feet broad and 622 feet long, hav- 
ing a capacity of 2500 day school pupils. It 
contains twelve assembly rooms and 83 recita- 
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tion rooms besides an auditorium with a seating ming pools, elaborate library accommodations, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, HURON, 8. D. 
Archts, Miller, Fullenwider & Dowling, Chicago, Ill. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, HURON, 8. D. 
Archts. Miller, Fullenwider & Dowling, Chicago, Ill 
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BOYS’ UNIT, HIGHLAND PARK HIGH SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 
Butterfield & Butterfield, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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GIRLS UNIT, HIGHLAND PARK HIGH SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 
Butterfield & Butterfield, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE HIGHLAND PARK HIGH SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 
Boys’ Unit at left; Girls’ Unit at Right. 
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convenient rooms as are looked for in a modern 
high school plant. 

The architects, Butterfield and Butterfield, de- 
scribe the architecture as “English adapted to 
the peculiar requirements of American scholastic 
work. The building is of quarry faced gray 
limestone with porches, moldings, paneling, cop- 
ings and similar details of dressed Bedford stone. 
Ornamentation has been used with discretion. 
Dignity and simplicity in the design have been 
sought as well as attractiveness and emphasis 
upon the practical uses to which the building is 
to be placed.” 

The entire building is of fireproof “skeleton” 
construction with reinforced concrete founda- 
tions, columns, girders, lintels and floors. The 
basement being entirely below grade and util- 
ized for boilers, heating and ventilating appara- 
tus and other mechanical devices, permits the 
lowest floor of the building to be at or near 
grade. 

One of the most distinctive features of the 
high school is the segregation policy. Girls and 
boys sit in separate assembly rooms and with 
few exceptions recite in separate classes. The 
two unit type of building makes it easy to carry 
out this plan and yet, where laboratory or other 
facilities may with advantage be used by girls 
and boys together or alternately, the units are 
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so joined that passage from one to the other 
requires only a two or three minutes’ walk thru 
wide, well lighted and well ventilated hallways. 
The floors of these hallways are tile and break 
up echoes very completely. The accompanying 
floor plans make clear how such an interchange 
is practicable, and reveal many other features 
impossible to describe in detail. Numerous small 
assembly rooms rather than large ones are pro- 
vided. There are offices not only for the super- 
intendent, and the principal, but for heads of 
departments, and directors, also a dental clinic, 
a nurse’s room, teachers’ rest rooms, check rooms 
and numerous closets. In connection with the 
principal’s office is a large fireproof vault for 
the preservation of school records and other val- 
uable property. In the girls’ unit a roomy elec- 
tric elevator runs to all floors, a great conveni- 
ence if not a necessity. Lockers built flush with 
the wall form part of the decoration of the spa- 
cious corridors. 
is remarkable for its beauty and attractiveness. 


The large library reading room 


To preserve and promote the health of the 
occupants a complete vacuum cleaning system is 
installed. A humidifier receives the air as it is 
passed up for recirculation. 

It was the ambition of Superintendent T. J. 
Knapp, whose ideas were largely incorporated 
into the architects’ plans, to make this building 














well fitted not only to the peculiar purposes of 
the day schools but also, to every worthy social] 
use which the community might be prevailed up- 
on to make of it. How well this ambition has been 
realized may be gathered from the fact that the 
building is now being used for evening activities 
by a regular enrollment of 1400 adults besides 
those who use the library and auditorium facil- 
ities. The library is regularly open evenings as 
well as in the day time and the auditorium is 
frequently in use every night in the week. Both 
library and auditorium are so situated that they 
may be in use without the other parts of the 
building being opened. The same is true of the 
gymnasiums and swimming pools. 

The thousands of interested citizens and the 
skilled in 


inspected this 


more or less 
school that 


building are unanimous in pronouncing it ad- 


many outside critics, 


architecture, have 
mirably fitted for the use of this cosmopolitan 
high school and at the same time for service as 
a real center for community life and. activity. 
THE CRYSTAL PARK SCHOOL. 

The Crystal Park School at Canton, Ohio, 
illustrated on this 
planned to provide facilities for 
center, in addition to the ordinary academic and 


which is page, has been 


a community 
shop requirements of the school. The building 
is so arranged that the basement floor is raised 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


CME GLa 


FLOOR 


THE CRYSTAL PARK 


L. Thayer, Architects, 
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C.C. & A. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


SCHOOL, CANTON, O. 
New Castle, Pa. 
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a step or two above the grade line, thus forming 
a complete ground story. ‘The eutrances are 
planned that the pupils who occupy the first and 
second stories are obliged to climb stairs which 
are only approximately four feet higher than 
those in the traditional two-story and basement 
school building. Space below ground is only 
used for pipe trenches, and in the rear of the 
building, for the lower part of the gymnasium, 
the boiler room and the bath rooms. 

The building contains a branch library, ad- 
jacent to the office, and this is arranged so that 
it can be opened without reference io the bal 
ance of the building. The gymnasium which is 
equipped with running track and shower baths, 
is also arranged for independent use and is open 
regularly to the public after school hours and 
evenings. The auditorium which has a large 
stage equipped with scenery, contains a motion 


‘picture booth and serves community purposes. 


The building is located in a crowded section 
of the town where it was impossible to secure 
adequate playground space. The roof of the 
building has been accordingly fitted up for play 
purposes. 

The architects of the building are Messrs. C. 
C.& A. L. Thayer of New Castle, Pa. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Supt. Howard E. Shimer of Warren County, 
New Jersey, in a recent address before the super 
intendents and principals on “What is the Prog- 
ress of School Supervision” made the following 
pertinent observations: 

First, the supervisor should be relieved of 
clerical duties. His energies should be directed 
to the activities that require expertness and for 
which he was specifically trained. 

Secondly, there should be less inspection and 
more supervision. It is easier but manifestly un- 
fair to detect poor teaching and make no sys- 
tematic and determined effort to improve it. It 
should be a supervisor’s constant aim to make 
& poor teacher a good one, a good teacher a 
better one, and a better teacher the best one in 
her profession. 


Third, more attention should be paid to scien- 
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tific measurement thru expert assistance. Many 
a busy supervisor would gladly use _ these 
measurements if he could command help in giv- 
ing the tests and in tabulating and interpreting 
the results. 

In the fourth place, the public is not conver- 
sant enough with the schools. The supervisor 
who makes a judicious use of the newspapers 
will experience less difficulty in convincing the 
public of the wisdom of his policies. 

Finally, supervisors must repeatedly translate 
definitions and aims of education into terms of 
real children living now. There is a real danger 
that the school imitate the modern factory, that 
the teaching become so highly specialized that 
the child is completely forgotten during the pro- 
cess of education. We must be continually on 
our guard lest we lose humanly while we gain 
mechanically. 


SKILLED TEACHERS AVAILABLE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT. 

The War Department has just announced that 
among the returned and discharged officers of the 
United States Army there are a number of ex- 
ceptionally well trained and experienced teachers 
who are qualified for a number of branches of 
administrative and teaching work. The War De- 
partment is interested in aiding all returning 
officers and is anxious to reestablish these edu- 
cators in positions which they are qualified to 
occupy by training and experience. These men 
by reason of their army experience and responsi- 
bility are especially fit to hold advanced posi- 
tions. They include superintendents of schools, 
principals of high and grammar schools, princi- 
pals of rural community schools, teachers of high 
school subjects, manual training, vocational sub- 
jects and college professors. 

School boards and other educationdl authorities 
are urged by the War Department to communi 
cate with Colonel Arthur Woods, Assistant to the 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C, 


THE MAINE MIDSUMMER CONFERENCE. 


The Maine Midsummer Conference for super- 
intendents and principals of schools was held at 
Castine, from July 7th to 12th. 

The first session was opened by Hon. J. L. 
McBrien of the Federal Bureau of Education, 
who spoke on the subject “The Program of the 
United States Bureau of Education in its Nation- 
Wide Campaign for Better Rural Schools.” 


On the second day, Mr. Glenn Starkey, State 
Superintendent of Instruction, spoke on “Com- 
parative Statistics for the State of Maine Cover- 
ing a Twenty Year Period;” Mr. H. A. Allan, 
Agent for Rural Education, discussed “Standard- 
ization and Classification of Schools,” and Hon. 
M. P. Shawkey, State Superintendent of West 
Virginia, gave a talk on “A Case of a Life Career 
Motive.” 

The Wednesday session was addressed by Mr. 
J. W. Taylor, Agent for Secondary Education, 
who talked on “Classification and S‘andardiza- 
tion of Secondary Schools Covering Buildings, 
Equipment, Teachers. Length of Recitation, 
Library and Teaching Periods.” Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor of the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, also gave an address. 

Hon. J. L. McBrien, Hon. M. P. Shawkey, Gov. 
Carl E. Milliken, and Dr. A. E. Winship spoke 
at the Thursday session, while Dr. A. E. Winship 
and Mr. A, O. Thomas addressed the Friday 
sessions. 

Group conferences were held for principals in 
large and small high schools. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL DIVISION. 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York State has reversed the order of 
Justice Hotchkiss, directing Henry R. M. Cook, 
Auditor of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, to submit himself and his books before 
Commissioner of Accounts Hirschfield for an in- 
vestigation. The opinion which was written by 
Justice Page and concurred in by two other 
justices, pointed out that the state law provides 
safeguards and checks against the improper ex- 
penditure of funds of the board and for pro- 
ceedings of investigation against the board. It 
is, therefore, ruled that there is no necessity 
for the exercise of this power by the Commis- 
sioner. The court also showed that the Com- 
missioner can issue subpoenas for investigation 
only in cases within his jurisdiction and the 
fact that he had no jurisdiction in school mat- 
ters was construed to mean that his subpoenas 
could be safely and properly disregarded. The 
case will be carried to the Court of Appeals. 


Portland, Ore. Flat increases of $400 in salary 
have been given to the teachers, raising the 
maximum for grade teachers to $1,700 and for 
high school teachers to $2,000. An additional 
expense of $600,000 has been incurred in mak- 
ing the increases possible. 
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PROMOTING THE LOCAL CANDIDATE. 

A type of citizen interested in education—he 
or she is found in city and women’s clubs— 
invariably comes into the foreground when a 
new superintendent of schools is to be chosen 
and makes a plea for the selection of an edu- 
cator of “reputation.” If he has no particular 
candidate, he asks for a canvass of the country 
for the selection of the best available man. 

In principle this citizen is correct and ex- 
presses an ideal that is praiseworthy. He would 
make the schools as effective as possible by head- 
ing them with the strongest and most efficient 
executive, who can be prevailed upon to enter 
the system, at the best salary which the schools 
can afford. 

In carrying out such a scheme, the local can- 
didates ‘are, however, very frequently the object 
of injustice on the basis of the ancient fallacy 
that no man is a prophet in his own land. The 
abilities of the outside candidates are magnified 
in proportion to the distance from which they 
come and the faults of the local man are en- 
larged upon to the nth degree. The outsider is 
represented by growing press reports, endorse- 
ments from college deans and professors, and 
recommendations from colleagues. To the local 
man’s support come the disgruntled teachers and 
patrons with whom he has dealt, the jealous asso- 
ciates, and the self-seeking failures and near- 
successes. All of these counterbalance in large 
part, the advantage and the labors of the home 
man’s well wishers. There is little truth in the 
oft repeated plea that the local candidate has all 
the advantage. 

Recently school boards in the large cities have 
been reversing what promised to became a na- 
tional custom and have gone back to the serious 
consideration of local candidates. This has been 
the case in New York City, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, New York, Portland, Minneap- 
olis, Lincoln, and just a few weeks ago in 
Detroit. 

It takes considerable courage and not a little 
dependence of judgment for the members of a 
school board to determine upon a superintend- 
ent. It is trite to say that the interests of the 
children are supreme and that the best: man 
should be selected. As between the man from a 
distance and the home candidate, the latter de- 
serves consideration because of the services 
which he has rendered to the schools, and his 
superior understanding of the historic, political 
and economic background of school conditions. 
It is due him also to have the criticisms made of 
him and his work evaluated so far as they come 
from worthy or unworthy sources. 

The outside candidates are entitled to equally 
fair and favorable consideration. The final de- 
cision usually comes as a result of a few con- 
siderations that are frequently indefinite and 
sometimes unimportant — personal dislikes, a 
racial or political bias, an indefinite feeling of 
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prevailing public opinion. The school board 
member who can lift himself out and above the 
small considerations, and give his decision upon 
the essential elements will be of the most service 
to his community—no matter what criticism 
comes, or whom he selects as his candidate. 


THE BOND SITUATION. 

The outlook for floating school bonds on a 
favorable basis continues excellent and school 
boards will be in position for the remainder 0: 
the year to find buyers for any issues which they 
deem necessary for building operations. 

In a statement to Congress, Secretary of the 
Treasury Glass has indicated the intention of 
the government to float no more popular loans. 
The financing to be done hereafter is to consist 
of short term notes to be sold to the banks and 
bankers at a rate of 44 per cent interest. 

There does not seem a possibility of an early 
reduction of the income tax rates so that both 
men of large income and such as have moderate 
sums to lay by for the “rainy day” will be inter- 
ested in tax free issues of bonds. The former 
class especially find municipals and school bonds 
a desirable investment, and banks, insurance 
companies and other large investors are seeking 
them in growing numbers. The absorption of 
liberty bonds by institutions and persons who 
will not readily throw them on the market is 
also a factor in the situation. 

The human element must not be overlooked. 
The liberty bond issues have educated a vast 
number of people to the bond idea and have 
spread the ideas of permanency, security and 
certainty of final return of this type of invest- 
ment. School and municipal bonds, and in fact, 
all forms of high grade bonds, have benefited 
from this spread of knowledge. School boards 
as well as other city authorities, should avail 
themselves of the situation to the fullest extent. 


EQUAL PAY FOR TEACHERS. 

For many years the slogan “equal pay” has 
been held up as a battle cry by teachers’ organi- 
zations in the large cities. It has been applied 
in the fights for recognition of the equality of 
women’s work as compared with that of men, 
and while it is heard less’ frequently at the pres- 
ent time, the principle which it involves under- 
lies the present battle for adequate compensa- 
tion. 

Labor in its effort at bettering conditions has 
always sought for higher wages on social and 
comparative bases. The several trades and occu- 
pations are constantly measuring each other and 
rivaling in the value of their respective work 
and products. Teachers have made use of such 
comparisons and they have been perfectly justi- 
fied in showing up the inequalities and injustices 
of a system which permits janitors, street clean- 
ers, hod carriers and other common laborers to 
earn more than highly trained, intelligent teach- 
ers. We are still a long way from achieving 
social justice in the United States so long as 
we place man-building education below the level 
of the common occupations which involve no 
training or preparation and a minimum of skill, 
experience and intelligence. School boards have 
it in their power to largely overcome this con- 
dition by educating public opinion. Arbitrary 
and radical increases in salary will do more than 
talking and writing about the needs of teachers. 

In judging the problem of teachers’ salaries, it 
should be said, however, that teachers who have 
been making comparisons of their salaries with 
the wages paid in other occupations have over- 
looked one rather interesting point. They have 
failed to take into account that they are them- 
selves paying for the long vacations and short 
classroom hours which they enjoy. They are 
receiving a salary for eight or nine months 


actual work and they are comparing it with 
wages paid to other workers who are engaged for 
full twelve months at their occupations. No 
business and no public activity can pay twelve 
months’ salary for eight or nine months’ work. 
It has been frequently said that a private busj- 
ness run on lines followed by public organiza- 
tions would land in the bankruptcy courts in a 
few months. That would certainly be the case 
if a firm tried to pay full year’s wages for three- 
fourths of a year’s work. 

With due regard to the difficulty and nerve 
consuming character of teaching, it appears to 
us that a considerable number of teachers has an 
exaggerated notion of the strain under which 
they are laboring. They have no conception of 
the difficulties and burdens borne by men and 
women in the industries and in commerce, and 
the latter have little sympathy for them. If 
teachers showed a willingness to work eleven 
months in the year, instead of nine, and seven 
or eight hours daily, instead of five, they would 
be in better position to ask for the recognition 
which from our standpoint, they richly deserve. 


GIFTS TO EDUCATION. 

The gift of Pierre S. Du Pont de Nemours 
for the promotion of education in his native 
state of Delaware should not pass without a 
word of appreciation from the schoolmen of the 
nation. The sum of $2,000,000 which is to sup- 
plement the amounts raised by taxation will en- 
able a considerable number of schoo! districts in 
the state to place their physical plant in efficient 
condition by erecting adequate new buildings or 
reconstructing existing buildings. 

Considerably smaller in the total sums in- 
volved but equally important as affecting local 
communities for handling the local schoolhouse 
situation are gifts received very recently by 
Winston-Salem, N. C. and Winchester, Va. The 
former city has received two valuable plots of 
land for a playground and high school site 
respectively and a gift of money to aid in the 
construction of the building. The total ap- 
proaches $200,000 and will make possible a 
splendid half-million dollar high school project. 

In Winchester, Va., the Handley fund of 
nearly two millions bequeathed by a resident is 
available for new buildings and their mainte- 
nance and a study has been made for applying 
the proceeds of the fund to local school building 
and general educational needs. 

Why should not more states and cities receive 
gifts like that of Du Pont to Delaware and 
Handley to Winchester? Cannot school boards 
help to arouse the interest of wealthy men in the 
schools ? 


MISS WILLSON’S CASE. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana, has a record for con- 
sistent educational growth and fair, democratic 
administration of its school system. It is one 
of the typical, solid American cities of the mid- 
dle west and its corps of administrative officers 
has included and still includes some of the 
ablest men and women in elementary and second- 
ary school work. Its boards of education have 
been elected for service to the schools and to 
the community and they have understood and 
carried out their trust. 

With the standing of the community in mind, 
it is hard to understand the situation which has 
been created by the dismissal of Miss Anna 
Willson, principal of the high school, after many 
years of successful service. The members of the 
present board who are responsible have made fhe 
lamest public statements. One declares that a 
majority of superintendents prefer male prin- 
cipals; another would eliminate sentimental and 
spectacular features from the school, and the 
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third alone approaches a reason for his act. He 
declares the incumbent to be “physically unable 
to meet the requirements.” Just how serious his 
charge is he does not explain. As a matter of 
fact, Miss Willson has been discharging her 
duties without interruption, and there has been 
no suggestion from others concerning physical 
disability. 

From the evidence produced by the members 
themselves, their act is arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted and Miss Willson has suffered a serious 
injustice. The community has shared in this 
opinion and has condemned the board in unmis- 
takable terms. 

A school board which dismisses a teacher un- 
justly does injury not only to her but to the 
entire school system and to other boards of edu- 
eation. It causes ill will in the entire commun- 
ity, reduces the morale of the schools by creat- 
ing a feeling of uncertainty among all the teach- 
ers and diminishes the entire efficiency of the 
school system. The children are the ultimate 
losers. 

Such an act, heralded far and wide in the 
press, affects other boards of education in that 
it gives teachers generally the impression that 
school boards are unfair employers who dismiss 
instructors for trivial and selfish reasons. Such 
a sentiment makes it difficult for a board to dis- 
charge an incompetent teacher when he or she 
richly deserves it and makes it possible for every 
teacher who is in difficulty to arouse sympathy 
among the fraternity. 


REORGANIZATION OF THEN. E. A. 

The need for radically revising of the organi- 
zation of the N. E. A. has been apparent to 
every observer who has attended the summer and 
winter conventions since the Boston meeting of 
1910. It has been distinctly noticeable that the 
summer attendance has steadily declined in 
numbers and in representative character and 
apparently this decline has been recognized by 
the group which has dominated the association 
since 1910. The attempt made during the past 
three years to introduce a representative form 
of business control for the association has had 
as its underlying purpose a revival of interest 
in the decided 
strengthening of the influence of the meeting. 


summer conventions and a 


The proposals of Mr. Owen for a representa- 
tive organization of the N. E. A. are sound in 
principle and deserve universal support. At 
present the association is too loosely organized, 
too ephemeral in its membership, too much de- 
pendent upon accidental conditions of meeting 
place, railroad rates and summer resort attrac- 
tions, to do the work which it has set for itself. 
It cannot wield a shadow of the influence which 
700,000 teachers and school authorities can have 
at their command if they are linked together in 
a closely knit, democratic organization. 

The failure of Mr. Owen’s proposals at Mil- 
waukee were due to the fact that they contained 
& great many minor defects and that they were 
promoted in a thoroly undemocratic spirit with- 
out regard to the legality of the situation. In 
fact when the case was put by the Chicago and 
other teachers who opposed the problem, it ap- 
peared on the surface that the group in charge 
of the matter was acting along lines usually 
adopted in putting over a political deal. 

To our way of thinking, a reorganization of 
the N. E. A. must be undertaken in a thoroly 
frank, democratic spirit, and every factor in- 
volved must be given an opportunity for the 
free expression of opinion and will. The organ- 
ization plan itself must not be so narrow as to 
exclude persons who are not actual teachers or 
supervisors of teachers. It must give full ex- 
pression and right to vote to the great number 
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of unorganized teachers who come to the meet- 
ings as individuals interested primarily in the 
welfare of the schools and in their own profes- 
sional advancement. 

The organization must also give some recog- 
nition to the legal educational officials of the 
country without reference to the approval of 
local teachers’ associations. The plan as recom- 
mended by Mr. Owen took no account at all and 
gave no recognition to superintendents of states 
and cities or to the heads of teachers’ training 
schools or universities. If the N. E. A. is to 
continue to be representative of all the educa- 
tional interests of the country, some provision 
must be made in its organization for ex-officio 
representation of at least the leading school ad- 
ministrators of the country, as for example, the 
state superintendents and at least one or two of 
the most important city superintendents in every 
state. 

The immediate task for the association, as was 
ordered in a resolution adopted at Milwaukee, 
will be the revision of the present charter in 
such form that a measure of flexibility is pos- 
sible in the organization and control of the 
association. When that is done it is to be hoped 
that intelligent leaders can be found who will 
not bungle the job and waste so many precious 
years as were wasted recently. 


INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 

The New York World in defending the city 
administration in its unwarranted interference 
in school board finances wrote some months ago: 

Divorce the School Board from the Board of 
Estimate, says Dr. William H. Allen. Fine! 
Divorce Bobby’s expenditures from papa’s con- 
trol. Divorce sister Lizzie from mama’s weari- 
some counsel. Divorce executive departments 
from Congress. Divorce everybody who spends 
money from those who earn it, or who makes 
decisions from those who suffer by them. If 
that does not bring the millennium, try some- 
thing else. 

A sarcastic spasm like the preceding becomes 
ridiculous when it is based upon a false assump- 
tion and is without parallel. The New York 
board of education is not a department of the 
city and is not subservient to the latter. The 
schools are state institutions and their finan- 
cial, political and legal relations to the city are 
set up as matters of convenience and expedience. 
The taxing unit of city and schools is identical 
and for purposes of efficiency and economy one 
machinery is used to levy and collect the taxes. 

If the people of the city are dissatisfied with 
the schools, they can express their will by secur- 
ing a change in the board of education. But so 
long as the latter is efficient and economical, 
there is no reason for municipal interference in 
the minutiae of accounting, the transfer of 
funds to meet extraordinary conditions, ete. The 
courts have repeatedly upheld this viewpoint and 
only within a month the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court has denied the 
right of the Commissioner of Accounts to sub- 
mit the auditor of the schools to an examina- 
tion. 


THE STABILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL- 
SHIP. 


In a biennial survey of secondary education, 
Prof. Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia Univer- 
sity, calls attention to the brief tenure of office 
of principals. To illustrate his contention that 
the principals should stay in a given school a 
longer period of time he reproduces a table 
from Massachusetts which shows that out of 255 
high school principals, 52 men held their posi- 
tion less than one year; 33, one year; 38, two 
years; 45, three years; 51, from five to ten 
years; and 36, more than ten years. In other 


words, practically one-half of this entire num- 
ber remained in one school two years or less. 
Figures collected among the first-class high 
schools of Missouri bear out more fully this 
finding. 

Prof. Briggs traces back the difficulty to the 
failure of more than one-half of these men to 
receive an increase in salary. It is not difficult 
to agree in this cause of resignations, for the 
principal is only human and it is natural that 
he rebel against a practice which raises the 
salaries of teachers but leaves him at the same 
figure—inadequate in the first place and alto- 
gether impossible under the present high costs. 

As we see it, school boards must do two things 
to increase the tenure of high school principals. 
Salaries must be adjusted to the new conditions 
so that the men who hold the important execu- 
tive positions at the head of the schools shall 
have an income proportionate to the value of 
their work to the community and equal to that 
enjoyed by other men in the same relative posi- 
tions in industry and the professions. The 
salary schedule should provide for periodical, 
if not annual, increases in salary, not unlike 
those enjoyed by the teachers. 

The inclination of principals to stay on for 
several years will be strengthened if the con- 
tracts for employment are fixed for two or three 
years of service, instead of one year. Still better 
would be the classification of principals with 
teachers under a permanent tenure of office law 
so that one year of satisfactory service ensures 
permanency during efficiency and good behavior. 

More important than either of the preceding 
measures for lengthening the terms of princi- 
pals is the stabilizing of the office by giving it 
due legal and professional recognition. The 
situation is well described by Mr. J. H. Callo- 
way, state inspector of high schools for Mis- 
souri, in an annual report: 

We need to evolve in this state a position of 
high-school principal. The city superintendent 
cannot give sufficient time to the supervision of 
instruction in our high schools. The superin- 
tendent with the grade work and with official 
duties cannot effectively do this work. It is 
clear to me that it must be provided for thru the 
high-school principal. He must be given more 
time. His work must be organized in such a 
way that he can find time for work with high- 
school teachers. The high-school principal 
should be given more authority and his duties 
more clearly defined. His status is not at the 
present time such that his influence with his 
teachers is strong. He is not taken seriously 
by high-school teachers, and consequently re- 
fuses to take a hand in matters over which he 
does not have full authority. Both authority 
and dignity must be attached to this position 
before our best men will remain high-school 
principals. When we have created such a posi- 
tion in this state, the high-school principalship 
will not be a stepping stone to the superintend- 
ency. The superintendent now has more than 
he can do. Such a change will not, in any way, 
curtail the importance of the position of the 
superintendent. 


The problem is entirely in the hands of school 
boards. Unless they put the principal in the 
way of receiving an adequate salary, a secure 
tenure and an amount of résponsibility and 
power, he will continue to be a weak instrument 
for raising the efficiency of the high school and 
for guiding its destinies as the people’s college 
and chief vocational type of school. 


The Topeka, Kans., Journal recently carried _ 
in close proximity, a “want ad” for a negro 
barber at $125 per month and for a high school 
teacher at $65. 





Schools and School Districts. 

The revised statutes of Colorado for 1908, 
45909, authorizing the county superintendent of 
schools to transfer territory from one district 
to another without notice and without hearing, 
is not unconstitutional—Gorrell v. Bevans, 179 
P. 337, Colo. 

The revised statutes of Colorado for 1908, 
45909, authorize the county superintendent of 
schools upon petition, to transfer territory from 
one schoo! district to another without notice and 
without hearing.—Gorrell v. Bevans, 179 P. 337, 
Colo. 

In view of the New York Education Law, 
44 123-128, a school district may be dissolved, and 
consolidated with an adjoining district, by the 
school commissioner, under section 129, without 
the consent of the district.—Bullock v. Cooley, 
122 N. E. 630, 225, N. Y. 566. 

In view of the consolidated school law of 1864, 
tit. 6, 71, and the Education Law, { 120, a school 
district may be dissolved and united to another 
separated from it by water of a harbor from one- 
half mile to a mile in width, under the New 
York Education Law, § 129, authorizing the dis- 
trict superintendent to dissolve a district and 
unite its territory to “adjoining school district;” 
the land under the harbor water being deemed a 
part of the school districts, for purposes of juris- 
diction of district superintendent in consolida- 
tion of the districts under such statute.—Bullock 
v. Cooley, 122 N. E. 630, 225 N. Y. 566. 

Where no school has been maintained in a 
school district for some years, and the few chil- 
dren of school age in such district have been 
attending school in another district under con- 
tract with the first district, the dissolution of 
the former district and consolidation of its ter- 
ritory with the latter district by the district 
superintendent, under the New York Education 
Law, { 129, was not arbitrary.—Bullock v. Cooley, 
122 N. E. 630, 225 N. Y. 566. 

The Kansas laws of 1917, c. 284, 4 6, authoriz- 
ing a county superintendent to transfer terri- 
tory from a rural school district “to any school 
district in which a four-year accredited high 
school is maintained,” means that such territory 
may be transferred to some common school dis- 
trict of that sort under the superintendent’s 
general jurisdiction, and does not authorize a 
transfer to a city school district under the juris- 
diction of a board of education.—Bunning v. 
Rodger, 179 P. 335, Kans. 


School District Government. 

Boards of education possess only such powers 
as the statutes confer upon them.—Rhea v. Board 
of Education of Devils Lake Special School Dist., 
171 N. W. 103, N. D. 

Where a treasurer of a school district was 
elected in April, 1908, and gave a bond to ac- 
count for funds received during his term of office, 
and in April, 1909, was reelected and continued 
in office, but without giving a new bond, the 
sureties on his first election were not liable for 
defaults in his second term, tho the Oklahoma 
constitution, art. 23, 910, provides that all offi- 
cers shall continue to perform the duties of their 
office until their successors are duly qualified.— 
Board of Education of City of Alva v. Fulkerson, 
179 P. 599, N. D. 


School District Property. 

The provision of the revised Colorado statutes 
for 1908, 75925, par. 6, that directors of school 
districts shall hold in trust all property, must be 
construed with section 5913, empowering a dis- 
trict to hold property in its name, and neither 
directors nor individual tax payers have any 
property rights as such in a schoolhouse.—Gor- 
rell v. Bevans, 179 P. 337, Colo. 

A deed to the trustees of the district school of 
a township, and the successors and assigns for- 
ever, for use of having erected thereon and main- 
tained for use of a district a schoolhouse and 
playground, and no other purpose whatever, did 
not grant an estate on conditional limitation, but 
if anything of a conditional nature, an estate on 
condition subsequent, so that mere cessation, per- 
haps temporary, of use of the land for school pur- 
poses by the successors of the trustees did not 
work a forfeiture of the estate.—-Board of Educa- 
tion of Borough of West Paterson v. Brophy, 
106 A. 32, N. J. Ch. 
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A deed to the trustees of a district school of 
the township, and their successors and assigns 
forever, to have erected on premises and main- 
tain for use of district a schoolhouse, etc., and 
for no other purpose whatever, is held to have 
granted a fee simple without conditional limita- 
tion; a statement as to use of premises being 
merely precatory.—Board of Education of Bor- 
ough of West Paterson v. Brophy, 106 A. 32, N. 
J. Ch. 

Where the owner of a tract conveyed one-half 
acre thereof to directors of a school district and 
their successors “for school purposes only” with- 
out any other condition, restraint upon aliena- 
tion or clause of forfeiture, the district took an 
estate in fee simple, including the oil and gas, 
such words being superfluous, in view of capacity 
of directors under the Pennsylvania act of May 8, 
1854 (P. L. 617), to sell the whole or any part 
of the lot and not expressive of intention of 
parties as to effect to be given conveyance.—T. 
W. Phillips Gas & Oil Co., v. Lingenfelter, 105 A. 
888, Pa. 

Teachers. 

Method of revocation of teacher’s license pre- 
scribed in the Minnesota general statutes of 1913, 
| 2855, whereby state superintendent, on appeal 
from an action of the county superintendent, on 
appeal from action of the county superintendent 
suspending a teacher’s authority to teach, hears 
matter de novo, is exclusive, and superintendent 
has no implied power to otherwise revoke a cer- 
tificate State v. Schulz, 171 N. W. 263, Minn. 

Where witnesses before the state superintend- 
ent of education in the matter of revocation of 
teacher’s certificate, were not sworn, and relator 
did not ask that they be sworn, he could not 
complain.—State v. Schulz, 171 N. W. 263, Minn. 


Pupils. 

In view of the Arizona civil code of 1913, pars. 
4367-4404, an order by a city board closing the 
public schools during the rage of Spanish in- 
fluenza epidemic, for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of such epidemic, was a valid meas- 
ure, under the paragraphs 4385 and 4370, subd. 
3, authorizing rules and regulations “to prevent 
the spread of any contagious, infectious, or 
malarious diseases among _ persons.’ — Globe 
School Dist. No. 1 of Globe, Gila County v. 
Board of Health of City of Globe, 179 P. 55, Ariz. 

Tho school trustees and educational adminis- 
trative officers have power to regulate public 
schools within their respective jurisdictions, the 
control of the board of health is superior to such 
power, when the necessity arises to close the 
schools for the protection of public health.— 
Globe School Dist. No. 1 of Globe, Gila County 
v. Board of Health of City of Globe, 179 P. 55, 
Ariz. 

A health board’s order closing schools during 
the Spanish influenza epidemic, under authority 
given the board by the Arizona civil code of 1913, 
par. 4370, subd. 3, and par. 4385, is effective only 
during the existence of the emergency.—Globe 
School Dist. No. 1 of Globe, Gila County v. Board 
of Health of City of Globe, 179 P. 55, Ariz. 

The North Dakota complete laws of 1913, 4 400, 
requiring the board of health to make and en- 
force all needful regulations for prevention and 
cure of contagious and infectious diseases, does 
not authorize the board to exclude children from 
public schools except upon condition of being 
vaccinated, where there is no prevailing epidemic 
as smallpox and no imminent danger therefrom is 
reasonably to be anticipated.—Rhea v. Board of 
Education of Devils Lake Special Scéhool Dist., 
171 N. W. 103, N. D. 

The North Dakota complete laws of 1913, 
7 1346, 426, defining the duties of school officers 
in supervision of health of school children, and 
permitting their exclusion when having infec- 
tious or contagious diseases, does not authorize 
their exclusion for nonvaccination, without a 
showing of danger from existing smallpox, or 
that such danger is reasonably imminent.—Rhea 
v. Board of Education of Devils Lake Special 
School Dist., 171 N. W. 103, N. D. 

The New York Education Law, 9567, author- 
ized a school district of Dutchess County to pay 
for the education of any child, tho over 16 years 
of age, in district, qualified for and attending 
Poughkeepsie High School, and directing a levy 
of taxes therefor.—People ex rel. Pink v. Forman, 
174, N. Y. S. 778, N. Y. Sup. 

Under the North Dakota laws of 1911, c. 266, 
{ 232, subd. 4, as amended by the laws of 1913, 
c. 267, and the laws of 1915, c. 141, imposing the 
duty on school boards to require children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 15 to attend the public 
schools, and to provide transportation for such 
children who reside beyond the district pre- 
scribed by law, it is the duty of the school board 





a 


to ascertain what children within the district 
reside beyond such distance from the school ang 
convey them to school.—Eastgate v. Osago Schoo} 
Dist. of Nelson County, 171 N. W. 96, N. D. 

Where the school board fails or neglects to fyr. 
nish transportation to children between the ages 
of 6 and 15 years, in disregard of the law, ang 
the parent or guardian of such children conveys 
them to the nearest public school in the district 
by the nearest way, and such service is accepted 
by the school district, it is under an implied 
contract to compensate him therefor.—Eastgate 
v. Osago School Dist. of Nelson County, 171 N. 
W. 96, N. D. 

The words “nearest route,” as used in the 
North Dakota laws of 1911, c. 266, { 232, subd. 4, 
as amended by the laws of 1913, c. 267, and the 
complete laws of 1913, 41342, as amended and 
reenacted by the North Dakota laws of 1915, ¢. 
141, relating to transportation of pupils living 
a certain distance from schools by the nearest 
route, mean the nearest public route or one 
which has been duly authorized or exists by law. 
—Eastgate v. Osago School Dist. of Nelson 
County, 171 N. W. 96, N. D. 
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THE LEGAL ENFORCEABILITY OF 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Robert R. Reed, New York. 

A few years ago a writer interested in real 
estate securities stated the proposition in a news- 
paper article that municipal bonds are simply 
a moral obligation dependent for their security 
on the uncertain good faith of municipal officials 
and taxpayers. He was answered very easily 
and conclusively, in the forum which he had 
selected. But the same statement is no doubt 
made many times by uninformed sellers of com- 
petitive securities, in their effort to overcome 
the selling advantages of municipal bonds. It 
is no doubt a little hard for them to argue 
against a tax exempt bond with practically abso- 
lute legal security back of it. The more this 
matter is pressed home, and the more fully the 
bonds are made to meet the legal standard of 
enforceability, as most of them do, the more 
certainly will investors appreciate what they are 
buying and the more readily will they give the 
municipalities the value of the securities which 
they buy. 

Legal Principles. 

With your permission, I shall state briefly and 
concretely the legal principles establishing the 
security of municipal bonds, citing a few of the 
leading Federal Court decisions on which in the 
main those principles rest. In the normal case 
and in the absence of contrary restrictions, the 
simple statutory authorization of municipal 
bonds carries with it the absolute power and 
duty in the constituted authorities to levy a tax 
sufficient to pay them. This principle is firmly 
established in the courts, notably by the follow- 
ing decisions: Ralls County Ct. v. United States, 
105 U. S. 733; Citizens Loan Association v. TO0- 
peka, 20 Wallace (U. S.) 655, 660; United States 
v. New Orleans, 98 U. S. 381; Quincy v. Jackson, 
113 U. S. 332. It is equally well established that 
this tax may be mandamused to pay a judgment 
on the bonds, and that all the taxable property 
in the municipal territory may be levied upon, 
seized and sold to pay the taxes necessary for 
the bonds. Knox County v. Aspinwall, 24 Haw- 
ard (U. S.) 376: Riggs v. Johnson Co., 6 Wallace 
(U. S.) 166. The taxing power existing at the 
time of the issuance of the bonds cannot be 
destroyed by any subsequent legislation or other 
act of the State or municipality. Hendrickson ». 
Apperson, 245 U. S. 105. The tax, of course, 
takes precedence of all other liens, including 
mortgage liens. 

It is erroneous to assume that (unless re 
quired by constitution or statute) a tax must be 
specifically authorized or pledged for the pay- 
ment of municipal bonds. An adequate sinking 
provision is in every way desirable for long term 
bonds, but it is even more desirable, in fact 
essential, that there be no serious tax limit. 

Such is the general principle applicable to the 
ordinary municipal bond, a principle enforced, if 
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need be, by a Federal judiciary elected for life. 
As the total amount of bonds issued is usually 
put a small percentage of the assessed value of 
the permanent realty of the municipality, this 
assessed value itself being generally much less 
than the real value, the legal security of the 
pondholder is substantially absolute. 

Municipal improvidence may indeed prove bur- 
densome for taxpayers. But it takes much more 
than improvidence to jeopardize the security of 
the ordinary municipal bond. 

With the gradual elimination of the old rail- 
road aid bonds and with the modern constitu- 
tional restrictions against excessive indebted- 
ness, it would be difficult today to find a case 
of what might be called even possible municipal 
pankruptcy, that is a case where a straight muni- 
cipal obligation could become unenforceable be- 
cause all the taxable property might in time 
prove insufficient to meet- the public debt or be- 
cause the burden might become so great as to 
invite resort to disincorporation and the practi- 
cal dissolution of government in the municipal 
territory. Nothing better illustrates the practi- 
cally absolute enforceability of ordinary muni- 
cipal bonds than the desperate methods resorted 
to in the few recorded cases where their pay- 
ment has been at least for a time prevented; 
methods available only to a small and despair- 
ing community. The governing body have had 
to resign or have refused to qualify when elected, 
leaving the municipal territory without any 
municipal government (Rees v. Watertown, 19 
Wallace 107; Thompson v. Allen Co., 115 U. S&S. 
550); the government itself has been abolished, 
the charter repealed and its affairs administered 
by the State (Meriwether v. Garrett, 102 U. S. 
472; Von Hoffman v. Quincy, 4 Wallace 535); 
statutes have been passed unavailingly to destroy 
or impair the taxing-power, and in other cases 
not officially reported town boards have met 
behind locked doors protected by armed guards 
and the elected officials have spent their terms 
of office in jail or as fugitives from judicial pro- 
cess, all in the affort to avoid or delay or in the 
hope of defeating the collection of municipal 
debts; a hope necessarily vain in the case of an 
organized municipality or permanent political 
subdivision (as distinguished from a special dis- 
trict formed for some temporary purpose, Bark- 
ley v. Levee Commrs., 93 U. S. 258) if the credi- 
tor is properly advised and pursues intelligently 
the far-reaching legal remedies provided him. 
Mt. Pleasant v. Beckwith, 100 U. S. 514; Mobile 
v. Watson, 116 VU. S. 289; Shapleigh v. San 
Angelo, 167 U. S. 646; Graham v. Folsom, 200 U. 
S. 148; Seibert v. Lewis, 122 U. S. 284; Hendrick- 
son v. Apperson, 245 U. S. 105. It is worth re- 
calling in this connection that a certain middle 
western city a few years ago decided that it 
would compel the holders of its maturing bonds 
to accept refunding bonds bearing a rate of in- 
terest below the market rates. After a very 
short experience with the courts it found itself 
compelled to sell its refunding bonds in the 
market and pay its bondholders in cash. 


Exceptional Cases. 

It is necessary to say a word as to the excep- 
tional cases where the security is below the legal 
standard which I have described and also as to 
the possibilities of legal approval in such cases. 
Such cases are not apt to be offered to investors 
with what is sometimes called a marketable or 
recognized unqualified legal opinion. Altho I 
cannot of course, speak with certainty as to the 
practice of other counsel, I think all lawyers 
whose opinions on municipal or government obli- 
gations are accepted by investors recognize a 
primary duty to investors to apprize them of the 
legal character of the security which they are 
purchasing. Both the municipality and the 
dealer, realizing the importance and selling 
value of the absolute taxing power of the ordi- 
nary municipal bond,-appreciate the fairness and 
necessity of informing the investor when in the 
particular case they are offering him something 
different, possibly “just as good,” but neverthe- 
less not the same. These exceptional cases may 
be classified broadly as first, those of doubtful 
legality; and second, those where the taxing 
power is so limited as to substantially impair 
the legal standard of complete security. Legality 
is, of course, the first essential; altho, even here, 
there are substantial safeguards in addition to the 
legal opinion, including the doctrine of estoppel 
by recitals and the right to recover in many 
Cases for money had and received. Louisiana v. 
Wood, 102 U. S. 294. N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. 
Cuyahoga Co., 106 Fed. 123. A bond may be pre 
Sumably legal and enforceable, and yet, because 
of a question affecting the power, it may be im- 
Possible without a court decision to establish this 
fact. In such a case, an opinion may some- 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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HIGHER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


Discussion by the National. Education Association ' 


The National Education Association has been 
carrying on a campaign for higher salaries for 
teachers. The officers and official staff of the 
Association are convinced that a higher standard 
of salaries is a necessary prerequisite to higher 
standards of teaching. Under the operation of 
inexorable economic laws, the teaching profes- 
sion has deteriorated in many places from lack 
of adequate support. The question is so vitally 
related to the welfare of the community, the 
state and the nation that it demands the im- 
mediate attention, not only of educators, but of 
all patriotic citizens. 


Many States Increase Salaries. 

Every state has become actively interested in 
the problem of teachers’ salaries, and twelve 
have reported the passage of laws materially in- 
creasing salaries. Virginia in 1918 increased its 
appropriation for teachers’ salaries by $800,000 
and State Supt. Harris Hart expressed the hope 
that the next legislature will make a further 
increase of at least 25 per cent. In addition to 
the regular appropriation for school purposes, 
Texas appropriated $2,000,000 for 1918 and an 
equal amount for 1919—$4,000,000 for two years 
—to aid the rural schools in paying better 
salaries and providing longer school terms. 
South Carolina has raised its minimum salary 
for high school teachers from $55 to $75. While 
this minimum is low, it represents an increase 
of 44 per cent. Oregon has made $75 the mini- 
mum monthly salary for any school teacher. 
Illinois has established a minimum salary of 
$700 for 36 weeks, has increased her annual state 
appropriation for school purposes from $4,000,000 
to $6,000,000 and has authorized school districts, 
on vote of the people, to double the tax for edu- 
cational purposes. Indiana has increased the 
salaries of its four classes of teachers by thirty 
per cent, 25 per cent, 28 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively. Iowa has rewarded preparation by 
establishing a minimum salary of $100 per month 
for college graduates, and $80 for graduates of a 
two years’ normal course. 


New York Leads in Salary Increases. 

Undoubtedly the most important salary law 
recently passed is that of New York, both be- 
cause of the number of teachers affected and the 
standards set. In New York City, with its more 
than 21,000 teachers, the minimum salary for 
teachers in kindergartens and the first six grades 
is $1,005, and the maximum salary, $2,160. In 
grades seven, eight, and nine, the minimum is 
$1,350 and the maximum $2,700. For high school 
teachers, the salaries range from $1,350 to $3,150, 
for assistants, and up to $3,650 for heads of 
departments. The maximum salaries provided 
are sufficiently high to induce capable persons 
to regard teaching as a worthy career rather 
than a stepping stone to some more highly paid 
vocation. The New York law also provides that 
all cities in the state of the first and second 
class, shall pay minimum salaries of $800 for 
elementary teachers, and shall provide at least 
eight annual increments. Important legislation 
affecting teachers’ salaries is pending in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, California and Connecti- 
cut. 

Progressive Cities Provide Large Increases. 

It is encouraging to note that many cities have 
far surpassed the minimums set by their respec- 
tive states. Among others, the following cities 
have recently established minimum salaries of 
$1,000 for elementary teachers: Whiting, Ind., 
Bozeman, Mont., East Chicago, Ind., Monroe, 
Mich., and Pocatello, Idaho. On May 10, 1919, 
Portland, Oregon, voted a total of $531,000 for 
increasing teachers’ salaries. This will add a 
flat increase of $400 per year to the present 
schedules, and will make the minimum for ele- 
mentary teachers $1,200 and the maximum $1,700. 
State Superintendent W. F. Bond, of Mississippi, 
reports that many local school boards have 
granted very large increases to grade and high 
school teachers in his state. 

With the cooperation of city and county super- 
intendents it has been possible to make a tabula- 
tion of the salaries actually paid to teachers dur- 
ing the present year in over 400 cities of all 
sizes and in all sections of the country. It is 
found that the median salary for elementary 
teachers is $1,200 or more in the following 
cities: 

Median Median 

Salary for Salary for 

Elementary High School 
Seattle, Washington ...... $1421 $1927 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio... 1413 2100 


Berkeley, California ...... 1380 1649 
Oakland, California....... 1359 1721 
Anaconda, Montana ...... 1301 1400 
Newark, New Jersey...... 1300 2215 
New York, New York..... 1283 2512 
Tonopah, Nevada ......... 1275 No data 
Portland, Oregon ......... 1242 1626 
Emeryville, California .... 1206 No data 
Missoula, Montana ....... 1204 No data 
Highland Park, Michigan. 1202 1343 


The following list of cities having a popula- 
tion of less than 50,000 pay median salaries of 
more than $1000 and less than $1200: 

Median Median 
Salary for Salary for 
Elementary High School 


Prescott, Arizona ......... $1175 $1425 
Pasadena, California...... 1156 1652 
Vallejo, California ........ 1121 1417 
Havre, Montana .......... 1117 No data 
Great Falls, Montana...... 1108 1588 
Lake Forest, Illinois...... 1100 No data 
Montclair, New Jersey.... 1097 1438 
Renton, Washington ...... 1069 1275 
Edgewater, New Jersey... 1056 No data 
Phoenix, Arizona......... 1029 No data 
Ansonia, Connecticut ..... 1025 1329 
Monrovia, California ..... 1015 1400 
Eureka, California ....... 1014 1404 
Alhambra, California ..... 1012 1525 
Stamford, Connecticut .... 1007 1825 
Plainfield, New Jersey..... 1005 1325 
Bellingham, Washington... 1003 1306 


Noteworthy progress has been made in many 
cities in which the median salary remains slight- 
ly below $1000, but will be above that standard 
next year. Interest in this problem is nation 
wide, and almost every state superintendent, in 
answer to a letter of inquiry regarding salary 
legislation, has reported increases of from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent. 


Many Deplorable Conditions Remain. 

What has been accomplished is gratifying, but 
the problem is not solved. Increases of from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent, or even much more, are 
not sufficient to meet the very much greater in- 
creases in the cost of living, cost of professional 
training, and the other expenses necessary to a 
teacher. While some places have made very 
satisfactory progress, conditions in many places 
of the country remain most deplorable. It is still 
legally possible for a teacher te receive the dis- 
graceful salary of $40 per month, and that for 
only six months,—an annual salary of $240, or 
66 cents a day. One state provides in its 1919 
laws relating to education that, “An assistant 
teacher holding a third grade certificate shall be 
paid not more than $40 per month,” and “In any 
district the board of trustees may pay lower 
salaries in their discretion.” This means a 
maximum of $280 for this class of teachers, for 
if the teachers are paid more, or if the school 
runs more than 7 months, the law specifies that 
the additional cost must be met by private sub- 
scription or extra local taxation. In another 
state the average monthly salary paid colored 
female teachers in the elementary schools dur- 
ing 1918 was only $26.12, or a total of $156.72 
for a year of six months. This represents an 
average wage for these teachers, many of whom 
are graduates of colored normal schools, of less 
than one-half what they could earn without 
training doing washing or general house work in 
many of the large cities. 


Meager Increases Reported in Many Instances: 

In a great many cases increases were granted 
under pressure, and not as a result of an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the important issues in- 
volved. This fact is obvious when it is noted 
that salaries were increased in many instances 
only $18 or $20 for the year,—increases of 3 
per cent to 5 per cent,—when the cost of living 
has increased nearly 100 per cent. Of 191 cities 
reporting definite increases for elementary teach- 
ers during 1918-19, 86 per cent of them gave in- 
creases of $50 or less. How inadequate is an 
adjustment of $50, when during the year the 
cost of a teacher’s room has probably increased 
more than that amount, to say nothing of board, 
clothes and other expenses. 

According to the report of the Commissioner 
of Education, the average salary paid teachers 
in the United States has increased from $543.31 
in 1915 to $630.64 in 1918, or 17 per cent in three 
years. In the same period the wholesale price 
of all commodities rose seven times as much. 
Is it any wonder that thousands of teachers are 
living “beyond their incomes,” and are either 
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compelled to earn additional money or be sup- 
ported in part by their families? From answers 
made by teachers thruout the country to the 
questionnaire on salaries, it appears that the 
“median per cent of the salary used for mere 
living expenses” is about 93 per cent, and that 
the “median amount spent for recreation, books, 
magazines, travel, professional advancement, 
etc.,” is about $70. What a scanty chance for 
professional growth for the 50 per cent of teach- 
ers who spend less than $70 a year for recrea- 
tion, books, magazines, travel, and professional 
advancement! These figures are based upon 
returns which came very largely from city dis- 
tricts, and do not represent far worse conditions 
known to exist in smaller places and in rural 
communities. 


Comparison with Salaries in Other Vocations. 
Compare the average annual salaries paid the 
teachers of this country in 1918, $630.64, with 
the salaries paid in other vocations and profes- 
sions. The average wage of 4198 workers in 
shipyards during 1918 was $1,411,: or 224 per 
cent of the average salary paid teachers. There 
is no class of workers in the railroad service, 
not even the section hands, but what receives 
107 per cent to 500 per cent of the average salary 
paid teachers.2 A comparison of the teachers’ 
average salary of $630 with “Union scales of 
wages in operation in certain selected industrial 
cities of the United States,” shows that hou 
carriers earn from one and one-half to twice as 
much; that head bakers, carpenters, glaziers and 
printing machine tenders earn twice as much; 
that wiremen, lathers, blacksmiths and machin- 
ists earn about two and one-half times as much; 
and that brick layers, plumbers and structural 
iron workers earn about three times as much. 
These comparisons are all with kinds of work 
requiring much less preparation than teaching, 
which, it is conceded, should require at least 
six years of study and professional preparation 
beyond the eighth grade. When teachers’ sal- 
aries are compared with the incomes of lawyers, 
doctors and persons of other professions, the 
comparison is even more disparaging. 


Low Salaries Bring Disastrous Results. 

Our investigation has revealed that as a direct 
result of the low salaries paid there is a short- 
age of teachers, that many successful teachers 
are leaving the profession, and that fewer stu- 
dents are attending normal schools and teacher 
training institutions. These three cond.tions 
lead in the same direction,—backward and down- 
ward to incompetency and inefficiency in teach- 
ing, at a time when the nation needs, as never 
before, to have public education built up and 
strengthened. As a matter of wise policy the 
best teachers should be held in the profession, 
and the most capable young men and young 
women should be induced to take up teaching as 
a career. How can this be accomplished? Only 
by making the salaries and teaching conditions 
as inviting as the salaries and conditions in 
other vocations and professions. To be penurious 
is sure to drive the best and most capable out 
of the profession and bring disaster to public 
education. It is a public disgrace that in this, 
the richest country in the world, men and 
women who are devoting their lives to the pro- 
motion of public welfare should have to beg for 
a living wage, or be forced to leave their profes- 
sion. In the end, however, the results are far 
more disastrous to the public than to the teacher. 


1Ffrom Monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 
June, —_ Sept., and Oct., 1918. 

2From Report of Railroad Commission, 1919, p. 920. 

’From Monthly Buro. Labor, Dated Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1918, and Jan., 1919. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

West Springfield, Mass. The teachers have 
been given a flat increase of $228. 

Somerville, Mass. The board has adopted a 
schedule providing for a new maximum of $1,100 
for grade teachers and $1,200 for high school 
teachers. General increases of $100 have been 
given to all teachers, while high school teachers 
are given final increases beyond the maximum 
for exceptional work. 











MR. FRANK CODY, 
Supt. of Schools-Elect, Detroit, Mich. 


Alton, Ill. The board has adopted a schedule 
providing for a minimum of $70 per month for 
all teachers. For elementary teachers. the 
salaries are: 

First year, $600; second year, $700; third 
year, $750; fourth year, $800; fifth year, $850; 
sixth year, $900; seventh year, $950; eighth year, 
$1,000. 

For high school teachers, the salaries are: 
First year, $900; second year, $1,000; third year, 
$1,000; fourth year, $1,200; fifth year, $1,250; 
sixth year, $1,300; seventh year, $1,350; eighth 
year, $1,400. 

The school board of Peoria, IIl., has fixed the 
minimum salary of grade teachers at $800 and 
that of high school teachers at $840 to $900. In- 
creases of twenty per cent in salary are pro- 
vided. 

Springfield, Ill. General increases ranging 
from $200 to $300 have been given the teachers. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has adopted a 
schedule providing for a minimum of $350 to 
$650 and a maximum from $900 to $1,550 for 
grade teachers. High school teachers have been 
given a minimum of $720 to $1,000 and a maxi 
mum from $1,305 to $1,650. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. Thirty-five grade teachers 
have been given increases of $300 and eleven 
have received increases of $250 each. Inter- 
mediate high school teachers have received in 
creases of $150 to $300 each and high school 
teachers from $100 to $200 each. 

San Diego, Cal. The board has given increases 
of $200 in salary. 

Watertown, Wis. Increases of $15 per month 
have been given to each teacher. 

Brockton, Mass. The minimum for grade 
teachers has been fixed at $900, with salaries 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,200 for experienced 
teachers. Male high school teachers have been 
given increases of $250 and female teachers $200 
each, 

Webster, Mass. The teachers have been given 
increases of $100 each. 

Elyria, O. The board has granted a flat in- 
crease of $100 a year, exclusive of the increase 
of $50 allotted to teachers. 

Following its precedent in raising the salaries 
of teachers in all the Spokane, Wash., city 
schools $15 to help meet the high cost of living, 
the school board at its last meeting raised the 
salaries for the coming year of the secretaries 
to officials, clerks and stenographers in the 
various departments for the most part $15 a 
month and the custodians and engineers in the 
schools $10 a month each. Dr. J. E. Drake, the 
medical supervisor, next year will receive $3,000 
instead of his present stipend of $2,750. The 
salary of Dr. G. G. Hine, the dentist for four 
complete days a week for 10 months was fixed 
at $1,800. 

A new salary schedule adopted at Lawrence, 
Mass., gives elementary teachers increases of 
from $90 to $180 and a minimum annual salary 
of $750. High school teachers are given in- 
creases of $100 and a minimum of $1,000. Gram- 
mar school masters, supervisors and special 
teachers are given increases of $100 and ele- 
mentary principals increases of $180. 


Portsmouth, N. H. The board has given jp. 
creases of from $50 to $100 to teachers. A mini. 
mun of $700 and a maximum of $900 have been 
fixed for grade teachers. 

Savannah, Ga. Increases of twenty per cent in 
salary have been given to high and grade teach- 
ers. 

Youngstown, O. Beginning September first, all 
teachers will be given increases of 25 per cent in 
salary. In addition, a bonus of $50 will be given 
at the end of the year to teachers who fulfil) 
certain requirements in their work 

Webster, Mass. The board has fixed the mini 
mum salary of grade teachers at $650 and the 
maximum at $1,000, with annual increases of 
$100. High school teachers are given a mini- 
mum of $800 and a maximum of $1,200. 

Warwick, R. I. The board has given increases 
of $100 to teachers and a bonus of $50 at the end 
of the year. 

Easthampton, Mass. Increases of $250 have 
been approved by the board. The increases must 
be finally adopted by the town finance committee. 

Decatur, Ill. The board has given a bonus of 


$50 to each teacher. 


Somerville, Mass. The maximum for elemen- 
tary teachers has been fixed at $1,100 and for the 
high school teachers at $1,200. 

Springfield, Mo. Increases in salary ranging 
from fifteen to 334 per cent have been granted. 
The minimum salary has been fixed at $600 a 
year and the maximum at $900. 

Albany, N. Y. Beginning September first, the 
minimum salary for grade teachers will be $720 
and for high school teachers $850. 

San Diego, Cal. Increases of $300 have been 
given to the teachers, making the minimum $725 
a year and the maximum $1,350. 

Munhall, Pa. Increases of sixteen per cent 
have been given to the teachers, making the 
general average $99. 

Springfield, Ill. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for a minimum of $800. 
New teachers in the primary grades who have 
normal training will begin at $800 and will be 
given increases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,200 
after nine years. Teachers who have had ex- 
perience will begin at a salary of $1,000. 

It is further provided that any teacher in the 
grades who reaches the maximum of the schedule 
may be placed after one year at the next corres- 
ponding step of the high school teacher’s sched- 
ule and may be advanced under the same con- 
ditions. 

High school teachers will begin at $1,200 a 
year and will be given increases of $50 up to 
the maximum of $1,800 in the twelfth year of 
service. 

Peoria. Ill. The board has adopted.a salary 
schedule providing for a minimum of $1,000 and 
a maximum of $1,800 in the grades and a mini- 
mum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,100 in the 
high school. Teachers will be given annual in- 
creases of $100. 

Northampton, Mass. The board has adopted a 
recommendation providing that each teacher shall 
be given increases of $100 a year. A minimum 
of $1,000 has been fixed by the board. 

Coventry, R. I. The board has raised the 
minimum salary to $600 and has given a bonus 
of $50 and a straight increase of $50, making the 
average increase about $100. 

Tampa, Fla. The board has adopted a new 
schedule for junior high school teachers, provid- 
ing for a minimum of $75 and a maximum of 
$135 after ten years’ service. For high school 
teachers, the minimum is $85 and the maximum 
$150 after ten years’ service. 

Lincoln, Ill. The board has granted increases 
of ten per cent in salary. The increase brings 
the minimum salary for high school teachers to 
$1,100 a year. 

Taunton, Mass. Elementary teachers have been 
given a bonus of $50 in addition to the regular 
salary voted them in May. 

Saco, Me. The board has given increases of 
$100 to the teachers. The present increase is 
given in addition to a former increase of $50. 

Cleveland, O. The board has extended the $200 
salary increases to teachers who have been in 
the service less than a year. The increase was 
given in order that every teacher might have a 
living wage. 

Charlotte, N. C. The board has given in- 
creases of ten per cent. 

Topeka, Kans. The board has granted a flat 
increase of $300, making the maximum for grade 
teachers $1,155 and for high school teachers 
$1,500. 

Bellefontaine, O. Increases of from ten to fif- 
teen per cent have been given the teachers. Supt. 
R. J. Kiefer has been reelected at an increased 
salary of $2,400. 


(Concluded on Page 6? 
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Buy your 
School Victrolas 
as regular equipment 





| For the decade before the war, education was directed 
|| — largely toward industrial efficiency, an unconscious assimilation 


| of Hun Methods. 
Today, America demands that education be directed 


toward practical idealism. 

Today, the complexities of life demand not only trained 
minds and hands, but trained souls as well. 

Today, the Victrola is a school necessity, because it arouses 
| — the spirit, trains the mind and develops the body. 

\} Your schools need Victrolas as they need seats or blackboards. 
| Do the children of your town buy the blackboards and seats 
|| that are used in your schoolrooms? Do they buy the Victrolas? 

In you, Mr. School Director, this great country places a trust 
|| —the responsibility of directing the develop- 
| ment of the child into the citizen. 

You are true to that trust when you give 
your children the advantages of a completely 
balanced education. 

Equip your schools with Victrolas. 


For full information, write 


<i 
= LP ‘. 
{or £9 ‘& Educational Department 


~~ ‘ Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Ca Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


TERR SS MAYA When the Victrola is not in use, (GME 
tie > SF st the horn can be placed under 4 H 
©\\ the instrument safe and secure (4 
r danger, and the cabinet 4 
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r ctor quality, always look for the famous 
rk, “His Master's Voice.’’ It is on all pro- 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 
writing surface. 
a 6“ " . °  s. . 
Riis nied Dobhiet cont on soquest The “law of compensation”’ is relentless. 
“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in Jater years. 
from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, while 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. In ‘comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
i “A f ‘ is defined in its truest sense. Slate being non-porous 
The “KEENAN KIND Sanitary Slate Fixtures does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
B'ackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 
These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘“‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 
B-114% S—turinal B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking Pa n na. Structu ral Slate Co. 
KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, | re ee TO 
b | hc. d 
First National Bank Bldg., BANGOR, PA. 
(Concluded from Page 60) pension at sixty, or later, and must retire upon The retired teachers will receive in addition ( 
Adams, Mass. Increases of $200 have been reaching sixty-five. The amount of pension is to the pension now paid, an additional allow- 
given to the teachers, effective September first. determined by taking one-eightieth of the pen- ance based on the following table: (1) Those 
Owensboro, Ky. Principals, high school teach- sionable salary in respect of each year of re- having pensions of less than £100 will receive 
ers and supervisors have been given increases of corded service up to a maximum of forty- an addition of £1 for each year of service. (2) thos 
fourteen per cent. Similar increases have been’ eightieths. The pensionable salary is defined as Pensions between £100 and £200 an addition of 
given the grade teachers. being the average annual salary for the last five 15s., and (3) pensions over £200 an addition of ador 
Rochester, Minn. The minimum salary for years of service. Any teacher who can satisfy 10s. for each year of service. In this connection 
grade teachers has been raised from $75 to $95 the educational department that he or she has_ there is no limit to the number of years of ser- pow: 
per month. become permanently incapable, owing to infirm- vice that may be reckoned for calculating the 
Waltham, Mass. The board has adopted a re- ities of mind or body of being an efficient additional allowance. blue 
vised schedule of increases, effective September teacher, may receive an annual allowance, cal- A minimum of £52 has been established for the h 
first. The schedule provides for increases of culated in the same manner as the ordinary full- teachers. It is intimated that with the adoption t en 
$150 for grade teachers, increases of $100 for time pension, provided he or she has given at of a national minimum scale of salaries thruout h | 
kindergarten instructors and increases of from least ten years of service. the dominion, that this provision will not affect whe 
$75 to $150 for nurses. When a teacher retires after ten years’ ser- in the meantime those who retire at 60 or later. b i] 
vice, either with a full pension or with an allow- With the adoption of a retirement plan for uc 


SUPERANNUATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Teachers in Scottish schools will shortly en- 
joy the provisions of a new pension law recently 
passed by the British Parliament and adminis- 
tered by the Scottish Education Act.’ The law 
which is termed in the British educational press 


ance, he or she, is entitled to receive a lump 
sum. This amount depends upon the number of 
years of recorded service and is calculated at 
the rate of one-thirtieth of the pensionable salary 
for each year of service up to a maximum of 
forty-five years. The lump sum must in no in- 


Scotland, the most serious obstacle to a free in- 
terchange of teachers between the two countries, 
England and Scotland has been removed. Under 
this scheme, a teacher who spends the first five 
years of his career in Scotland, and thereafter 
teaches in England for 35 years, will receive 


they 


as a superannuation plan, offers many features stance exceed one and one-half times the pen- upon retirement, his full pension just as tho he a te 
of interest to American school authorities who  gionable salary. had had the forty years of service recorded en- 
are confronted with the problem of pensions for A teacher who breaks down in health and is tirely in England. The service in England may ones 
disabled and aged teachers. compelled to retire before completing ten years count as “qualifying service,” but not for the 

It will be noted that the Scottish scheme for of gervice, is entitled to a gratuity of one- purpose of pension calculation. ane 
pensions is not, in many respects, different from twelfth of the pensionable salary for each year - _ a 
the plans in operation in the United States, ex- of service. This gratuity is paid in a lump sum An extension of the part-time cooperative gre 
cept that the government undertakes to carry at retirement and prevents any further claim of schooling plan to the training schools for teach- re 
the entire burden of providing the funds for the the teacher upon the fund. ers is contemplated by the New York City board previ 


annuities and the teachers contribute nothing 
toward the same. 

The Scottish superannuatior plan which close- 
ly resembles the English scheme is in some re- 
spects a little superior to the latter. It offers 
the privilege of retiring after ten years instead 
of thirty years; offers .better conditions for 
death and disablement gratuities, and for im- 
mediate retirement; provides for fixed minimum 
allowances and interchange of service without 
the sacrifice of pensions. More important still, 
it does justice to the older teachers already re- 
tired, in that it makes provision for substantial 
increases in pensions. 

In the calculation of the amount of pension, 
use is made of the same formula as is employed 
in the English act. A teacher may retire with a 


In the case of death in service, the legal per- 
sonal representatives of the teacher will receive 
one-thirtieth of the teacher’s pensionable salary 
for each year taught. In any case, the gratuity 
will be at least one year’s pensionable salary. 
No gratuity will be paid where a teacher dies 
before completing five years of service. 

The Scottish plan does not make any restric- 
tions as to the health of a teacher who has 
reached the age of 60 and desires to retire. 


In the definition of a pensionable salary it is 
provided that a teacher retiring within five 
years after April, 1919, shall be paid the aver- 
age amount of salary from that date. By this 
means the teachers will, in their retiring allow- 
ances, reap the full benefit of their recently in- 
creased salaries. 


of education. At present pupils in the training 
schools during the last six months obtain prac- 
tical experience in the schools as pupil-teachers, 
with nominal compensation. 

The board proposes to allow these teachers to 
render such service after one year of prepara- 
tion. They will be paired, one of the students 
teaching for two weeks and her alternate study- 
ing. Fortnightly they will exchange places. 
Thru the new plan, it is believed the testing 
out period will be extended to a larger number 
of pupils with actual amount of experience 
limited to six months. 


Mr. C. L. Goodrich, formerly school commis- 
sioner of Allegan County, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed state high school inspector. The position 
carries a salary of $2,500. 
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HE policeman on the 

beat was the hero of 
the orphan asylum fire. Luck- 
ily for the children, they 
knew, trusted and obeyed 
him. He was their sole pro- 
tection. Yet the citizens of 
that town thought they 
had a model institution. 
What if the policeman had 
not been on duty? 


Some five billion dollars of busi- 
ness property has been protected 
from fire by automatic sprinklers. 


State Industrial Commissions are 
guarding the lives of factory em- 
ployees by requiring this same 
unfailing protection in business 
property. 


The United States Government 
insisted on war industries being so 
protected. 





All that was humanly possible 


O Big Bill McQuade has proved himself the 

hero again! This time it was in saving 
those orphans up at the asylum fire. They all 
adored him and looked up to him as an all- 
powerful, yet genial demigod, impressive in 
blue coat and brass buttons. Small wonder 
then that they followed him out confidently 
when he at last found them in the burning 
building. 


Thus kind-hearted citizens tell the story as 
they look at the mass of ruins. Mothers shed 
a tear or two over the escape of those little 
ones, and fathers are thankful they can keep 
an eye on their own at home. Everybody is 
agreed that all that was humanly possible to 
prevent a catastrophe has been done. 


Not even the first thing was done! Only 
big Bill McQuade, who risked his life for his 
little friends, did all he could. The other kind- 


GRINNELL 


hearted citizens even neglected to find out how 
to prevent such a fire. 


An Automatic Sprinkler System is the best 
fire protection. A fire cannot start in any cor- 
ner without the sprinkler starting too. 


You have a hundred constant watchmen 
on the job! No danger of a big conflagration 
with its inevitable loss of life. Fire escapes, iron 
stairways, many exits, doors opening forward— 
these can only be of use to save the people after 
the fire has started. With the Grinnell Sprink- 
ler System, when the fire starts the water starts. 


You, with your civic pride, you are the one to find 
out what the real conditions are in your local buildings 
which house dependents. 
munity to ask for the 
installation of Grinnell 
Sprinklers in your 
public buildings. 


Be the first in your com- 


Read —‘‘ Fire Tragedies 
and Their Remedy” 


Parents, trustees or officials will 
find in ‘Fire Tragedies and Their 
Remedy” the unvarnished truth 
and a path of imperative social 
service. Write for it today. Address 
General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, 291 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 








moved to new quarters. 


Lockers or Racks. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 


URAND Steel Lockers are practically indestructible. 
They will not rust, warp, or dent. 
usage they suffer almost no depreciation. 


For this reason they are in a somewhat different class 
from other school equipment. 
investment, never needing repair or replacement. 
are not fixtures, and may be easily knocked down and 


Perhaps you are breaking ground for a new schooi build- 
ing. Why not install Durand Steel Lockers in your 
present building, and move them when you move? 


The same is true of Durand Steel Racks 
and Bins. Send for catalogue of either 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


With ordinary 


They are a permanent 
They 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 



















NEW RULES and} 
REGULATIONS 


Pa TTI AAOAUAAMLAICLA IIMA 

The school board of Huntsville, Ala, has 
adopted a set of rules to govern the duties and 
powers of the superintendent of schools. The 
rules are brief but complete and adequate for all 
purposes. They read: 

The superintendent of city schools shall have 
general superintendence of the schools and school 
property. During the school year he shall visit 
each school at least once a week and shall care- 
fully observe their progress and condition. He 
shall pay particular attention to the classification 
of pupils, the appointment of the studies pre- 
scribed, duties and modes of teaching of the 
various teachers. He shall see that the course 
of study laid down for the various grades is 
strictly pursued by the teachers and that econ- 
omy and efficiency are promoted in all the de- 
partments of the service. Under the advice and 
direction and subject to the confirmation of the 
board of education, he shall appoint the janitors 
of the public schools and shall have power to 
discharge them for cause. 

He shall advise and direct the teachers in 
relation to their duties in giving instruction and 
maintaining proper discipline and shall see that 
the rules and regulations of the board are strict- 
ly observed. 

He shall exercise discretionary powers in 
any cause that may arise outside of the pre- 
scribed regulations and shall be amenable to the 
board for his course. 

He shall have full authority to expel pupils 
and suspend teachers under his charge for 
neglect of duty or flagrant and persistent viola- 
tions of prescribed rules; but shall in each case, 
immediately notify the board in writing of his 
action and his reasons therefor. 














He shall at least once a week inspect the school 
premises, buildings, books, apparatus and fur- 
niture, and shall at the regular meetings of the 
board advise of their condition, and give sugges- 
tions with regard to such changes or improve- 
ments as will, in his opinion, conduce to the 
health, comfort and convenience of the pupils 
and efficiency of the school. 

He shall see that no school building or school 
property shall be used for other than educational 
purposes except by special authority of the Board. 
He shall at least once a year make an inventory 
of school furniture, furnishings, equipment and 
supplies and file the same with the Board of 
Education showing the location of such property 
with reference to the several schools under his 
supervision. Such inventory shall be made as 
soon as possible after the closing of the school 
each year and submitted to the board at its June 
meeting. 

He shall advise and report to the board a sys- 
tem of blanks for register reports, certificates 
and the like, and shall instruct the teachers in 
the proper manner of using them. 

He shall organize the teachers of the white 
schools into a city teachers’ institute and shall 
meet with them at least once a week. He shall 
also meet with the teachers of the colored schools 
at least once a week. Such institutes or meet- 
ings may be conducted by the principals or by the 
superintendent, or by some teacher designated 
by the superintendent for that purpose, for the 
purpose of instruction in methods of the teach- 
ing and for the consideration of methods of dis- 
cipline and matters generally relating to such 
schools. Other meetings may be called or author- 
ized by the superintendent for instruction in 
special subjects or in general work. The super- 
intendent shall report to the board as to the 
success of the institute and special meetings to- 
gether with the attendance of the teachers, and 
the failure of any to attend or participate in the 
exercises. 

He shall report to the board of education at 
the close of each school year before the annual 
election of teachers the comparative standings 
of the teachers in the schools as regards their 
ability to teach and govern; progress of the 
classes and punctuality of attendance at school 


‘made by patrons relative to 


or teachers’ meetings. He shall also submit to 
the Board at its June meeting a list of all appli- 
cants for positions in the school for the next 
school year, together with their recommendations 
and credentials, and together with his own 
recommendations from which list the board shall 
elect teachers for the next school year, if the list 
submitted be sufficient in number to fill the posi- 
tions. The superintendent shall give notice by 
publication at least thirty days before such meet- 
ing of the time and place of such proposed 
meeting and of the fact that at such meeting 
teachers for the ensuing school year will be 
elected, in order that persons wishing to apply 
may have due notice and an opportunity to file 
their applications. 

The superintendent shall be secretary of the 
board and shall attend all the meetings of the 
board. He shall also be treasurer of the school 
funds and shall give bond with an approved 
surety company for surety each year for the 
faithful performance of his duties such bond to 
be approved by the president of the board and 
to be in double the amount received by him for 
school purposes during the past school year. 

The superintendent shall make an annual re 
port in writing to the board at its June meeting 
showing in detail the amounts received and dis- 
bursed by him during the past school year and 
showing generally the conduct of his office dur- 
ing the past school year. 

As secretary of the board it shall be the duty 
of the superintendent to keep the minutes of the 
board at regular and special meetings and to 
give such notices as the board may require. 

It shall be his duty to keep a detailed, itemized 
report of all moneys received and disbursed by 
him, in books provided for that purpose which 
books of account shall be accessible to members 
of the board at all times. 


The superintendent shall entertain appeals 
decisions of the 
heads of principals, and shall entertain com | 
plaints by patrons as to methods or discipline or 
rules of the schools and from his decision on any 
matter patrons may appeal to the board. 

The superintendent shall keep his office in the 
high school building and he shall be on duty 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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Measures of Musical Talent 
By Prof. C. E. Seashore 


The “Measures of Musical Talent,” prepared by Professor C. E. Sea- 
shore, Head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, and Dean 
of the Graduate School of the University of Iowa, are now available in 
the form of Phonograph Records. 













Are you interested in the discovery and encouragement of Musical 
Talent? Do you believe special advantage in music should be given to 
those who have superior talent? Do you believe that the organization 
of music in the schools should be based upon scientific information about 
talent? Do you believe in serving the community by follow-up work in 
the interests of the musically talented? If so, the Seashore “Measures 
of Musical Talent” records will be a most welcome aid to you. 





The numbers and names are as follows: Special Price to Schools 


$85.00 
A 7536 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Pitch, No. 1A. : 
12 in. Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Pitch, No. 1B. Columbia School Grafonola 


ith Push bil 
A 7537 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Intensity, No. 2A. bai aneeeereaed 
12in. \ Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Intensity, No. 2B. Doors fitted with lock and key. 


‘ Se hel f ds. 
A 7538 ! Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Time, No. 3A. sinned ae 


} . : Reproducer, winding-crank and turn- 
12in. | Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Time, No. 3B. table may be locked in pushmobile. 


f 
A 7539 } Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Consonance, No. 4A. Richer Gen oy Motaguags 
12in. ( Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Consonance, No. 4B. 


A 7540 ! Measures of Musical Talent, Tonal Memory, No. 5A. 
12in. \ Measures of Musical Talent, Tonal Memory, No. 5B. 











Every school that has the musical interests of the pupils and the com- 
munity at heart should have a set of these test records. They are as essen- 
tial to the work in music as are the tests in Reading, Spelling and Arith- 
metic. 





The complete outfit of Measures of Musical Talent consists of five 
12-inch double-dise records and a Manual of Instructions and Interpreta- 
tions. The price complete, $7.50, at any Columbia dealer. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


Musical Measurement Manual (J 
Grafonola in the Class Room ( 
Music Appreciation Record List 0 


| “Music Moods” Bulletin 0 


A complimentary copy of the Manual of Instructions and Interpreta- 
tions will be sent upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Name 


Town 


State .... 


a a 


+ tet memenpncts eer cee 
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FRANK G. PIERSON 
Architect 
School Designing 


Washington Loan & Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter Member, American Institute of Architects 


WILLIAM THOMAS TOWNER 
Architect 


Two Hundred and Twenty Two Schools at an Aggregate 
Cost of Nearly $10,000,000.00 in Twenty Two Years 


OFFICES : 


100 Morningside Drive, New York City 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
1322 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES 
Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, lowa 


Architectural and Structural Design Mechanical Equipment of Buildings 


Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools High and Grade Schools 


Specialist in School Houses Twenty Years of Experience 


LEONARD ASHEIM 
Architect 


305 - 306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 


Bridgeport Connecticut 














J. H. Prerce, F. A. |. A, H. H. Bickford, F. A. |. A. R. T. Bickford, B. Arch. 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 
Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
118 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Albert S. Owen, A. 1. A. Chas. H. Payson, A. I A. Robin B. Carswell 


OWEN & PAYSON 
Architects 


202 Reliance Bidg , Kansas City, Mo. American Bank Bidg . Fort Madison, lowa 





LOWINSON & SCHUBERT 


Architects and Engineers 
School Buildings 


366 Fifth Avenue New York 


J. W. GADDIS 
Architect 


School Work u Specialty 
608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 





JOSEPH W. ROYER 
Architect 
Flat Iron Building, Urbana, Illinois 


We Specialize in all Classes of School Buildings 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 








lH. & W. M. RAPP & A. C. HENDRICKSON 


Colorado Office: Trinidad 
New Mexico Office: Santa Fe 


GEO, F. FOSSUM 
School Building Architect 
Suite 318 Van Slyke Building 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 





G. R. RAGAN 


Roanoke, Va. 


| Make a Specialty of School Work, having had twelve (12) years experience in 
designing schools. Nothing too large or small to receive my prompt attention 


C. H. SUDHOELTER COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Engineers and Designers of Public Schools 
Telepnone 3734 215 West Ninth St., JOPLIN, MO, 





















GEORGE WINKLER 
A. B, B. of Arch, A. 1. A. 
School Architect 
Palace Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Architect 
2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas 
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GEO. O. ROGERS 


Architect - Consulting Engineer 


Schools, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Business Blocks 
Hartje Office Bidg , PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ROBT. A. MESSMER & BRO. 
Architects 


Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Specializing in School Planning 








WANOUULAUU 


Architect and School Specialist 
Consulting Service to School Boards Board of Education Building 


33 Cornhill Boston, Mass. Saint Louis Missouri 














OPPENHAMER, SPEER AND OBEL 


N.S. SPENCER & SON Architects 


Architects 


AMADUDUTNVANYUOUOSNONAFOONUOGOOOUDDUEOOUCLE OATH 


Our Specialty Designing and 
Specialists in School Planning and Design Construction of Public Schools 


1490 Old Colony Building Chicago, Ill.: Wausau, Wis.: 


Chicago Illinois Suite 1823 Continental and New Spencer Building 
Commercial Bank Building 605% Third Street 


toortinint 





VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING & KEOUGH 
Architects and Engineers CLYDE S. ADAMS 


Architect and Engineer 








1115——1121 Union Tru ing ichig 
3 | U 1 Trust Build ng, Detroit, Michigan Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting 
School Requirements in a Practieal Way 


1509 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Specializing in Educational and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Experts in Architecture and Structural, 


Heating, Ventilating, Electricai and Power Engineering 





C. GODFREY POGGI MOUNTJOY, FRENCH & FREWEN 
Architect - Specialist Architects 
275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. Chamber of Commerce Building 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. Denver Colorado 
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ROBERT J. KEICH CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY 


School Architect Construction Engineers— Plumbing and Heating 
’ 405-408 Granby Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Warren Ohio 60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 
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E.E. WERKING & SON EDGAR A. PAYNE 


School Architects and Engineers School House Architect 


Special Attention Given to Proper Lighting, Heating and 
Richmond, Indiana Ventilating of Schools. Correspondence Solicited Anywhere 


Carthage, Ill. 


15 Years Experience in Designing School Buildings and Heating and Ventilating Systems 





H. R. TEMPLE WILLIAM GORDON, A. |. A. 
Architect Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 319 Hubbell Building 
Champaign, Illinois 











Des Moines lowa 














J. H. FELT & COMPANY J. C. BERRY & COMPANY 


Architects——Engineers Architects 


Specialists in School Planning Amarillo, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Investigate Our Services in Planning Your New Building 
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stall the same plan in old schools. 





Perhaps many of the pupils who will attend that new 
school you are planning will have far to go 
home to lunch. That means they’ll have to eat cold 
lunches or buy their lunches near school. 
erally means a lunch on ice cream, candy and other sweets 
—foods that satisfy but do not build. 

Doubtless that new school will have a domestic science department. 
Why not install a school lunch room, supplying food from the domestic 
science kitchens? This is the practice in many modern schools. The 


small fees paid by pupils for lunches often defray all domestic science Chicago, 546 W. Washington Blvd 
department expenses. During vacation months is an ideal time to in- Philad 


Our booklet No. 158 embodies some very practical lunch room ideas adopted by 
Industrial and Educational Institutions in the United States and Canada. 


~ SANI 


SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT 


too far to go 


And that gen- 


Main 


Boston, 86 High Street 


Our engineering department can be of material assistance to ycu if 
you can give us an idea of the number of pupils ycu plan to serve, 
and if possible forwarding us a blue print of the floor plan, or sketch 
of space you will devote to this department. 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 


New York, 168 Church Street 


elphia, 304 LaFayette Bldg 
Detroit, 612 Hodges Bldg 


St. Louis, Tithe Guaranty Bldg 
Washington, D. C., 204 Evans Bldg 


On yx 





GoodFood Means 
Alert Pupils 


Much has been written about the 
effect of. an underfed body upon 
a child’s mind. Scientists have 
often proven by actual tests that 
the properly fed pupil is almost in- 
variably the most alert and ready 
to learn. 


Office: North Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Offices: 
Montreal, 33 St. Nicholas Street 
Minneapolis, 803 First Nat. Soo Line Bldg 
New Orleans, New Orleans National Bank Bldg 
San Francisco, 240 Rialto Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Galt Bldg 
Havana, Cuba, Obrapia 46 


PEAT 








(Concluded from Page 64) 
there during school hours during the school 
year, except at such times as he may be excused 
by the board or at such times as his other duties 
herein mentioned may require his presence else- 
where. 

So long as incidental fees are required to be 
collected, under the rule of the board the super- 
intendent shall have charge of the collection of 
same of which a true and accurate account shall 
be kept by him—the method and mode of collec- 
tion to be described by the board and strictly 
adhered to. 

The superintendent shall prepare and submit 
to the board at its July meeting each year a bud- 
get as to the money required to run the schools 
for the next school year so far as ascertainable 
by him. 

The superintendent shall not have the power 
to incur debts chargeable against the school fund 
or to pay bills except such as have been ap- 
proved by the board or by a committee of its 
appointment. All bills must be itemized. 

The superintendent shall be charged with such 
duties in addition to those herein enumerated or 
may hereafter be imposed upon him by law or 
the rules of the board. 

The superintendent shall also entertain sug- 
gestions of the teachers or complaints relative to 
the affairs of their respective departments. From 
his decision on any matter teachers may appeal 
to the board. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Scott Purdue has been elected superin- 
tendent of buildings and repairs for the board 
of education at Peoria, III. 

Mr. Fred W. Krengel has been appointed as- 
sistant to the business manager of the Chicago 
board of education, at a salary of $4,500. 

Mr. R. Randolph Jones, business manager of 
the school board of El Paso, Tex., has been given 
complete charge of the receipt, recording and 
distribution of textbooks and supplies to be fur- 
nished by the state under the new free textbook 
law. The value of the books is estimated at be- 
‘tween $40,000 and $50,000. 

Mr. John Barry has been named secretary of 
the school board at North Little Rock, Ark. 


Dr. John M. Lambert has been appointed 
chairman of the high school Building commis- 
sion at Lowell, Mass. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. Charles E. Chadsey has accepted the posi- 
tion of Dean of Education at the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Chadsey intends in the meantime 
to continue his fight in the court for recognition 
as the legal superintendent of schools. 

Supt. Chadsey was appointed in March to the 
superintendency and in May was deposed when 
the eleven new members appointed by Mayor 
Thompson took charge of the school system. 

Supt. Wilson Hawkins of Canton, O., has been 
elected president of the Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Supt. J. W. Welch of the schools at Hender- 
son after a period of service of twenty years as 
principal and superintendent has resigned. 

M. E. Ligon, principal of the Senior High 
School, Lexington, Ky., for the past six years has 
been elected to succeed Supt. Welch at Hender- 
son, Ky. 

Lieut. Charles M. Herlihy, of Cambridge, Mass., 
who has just been discharged from active service 
at the army hospital at New Haven, Conn., has 
returned to his duties as assistant superintend- 
ent of schools. Lieut. Herlihy was stationed at 
the Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, and more 
recently at the Army Tuberculosis Hospital at 
New Haven. 

Supt. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans, La., who 
has been for the past few months a director of 
education at the American Overseas University 
at Beaume, France, has been awarded the French 
decoration of the Officer d’Academie for distin- 
guished service in academic work. 

Mr. Earle A. Childs, for the past four years 
superintendent of schools at Litchfield, Conn., 
has resigned to accept a position at Chicago, III. 

Mr. George E. Martin has been elected pres 
dent of the State Normal School at Kearney, Neb. 

Supt. F. M. Shelton of Elyria, O., has been 
reelected for a four-year term. 

Supt. Jesse H. Newlon of Lincoln, Neb., has 
been reelected for a third term of three years, 
with a salary of $5,500, $6,000 and $6,500 per 
year respectively. 


Supt. C. P. Lynch of Lakewood, O., has been 
reelected for a five-year term, at a salary of 
$5,000. Mr, Lynch completes five years of ser- 
vice at Lakewood this fall. 

Supt. Henry M. Walradt of Conventry, R. L, 
has resigned after ten years of service. 

Dr. Charles E. McCorkle, for three years super- 
intendent of schools at Irontown, O., has been 
appointed at Kenmore, O., for the next three 
years. 

Mr. F. E. Clerk, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Cleveland, O., has resigned to become 
superintendent of schools at Winchester, Va. 
Mr. Clerk came to Cleveland with Supt. Spauld- 
ing and during the past two years has had 
charge of the west side junior high schools. 

Supt. I. C. Mitchell of Cumberland, R. L., has 
been reelected at a salary of $2,250. 

Mr. C. L. Hovarter of Letts, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lake View, 
to succeed J. S. Brazelton who has gone to Holly 
Springs. 

Mr. Merton T. Goodrich has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Kennebunk, Me., at 
a salary of $2,000. 

Supt. Harvey S. Gruver of Worcester, Mass., 
has been given an increase of $500 in salary. 

Mr. A. W. Smith has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Milford, N. H. 

Mr. E. R. Whitney, who has given ten years of 
consecutive service to the schools of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
with an increase of $500 in salary. Mr. Whitney 
possesses the qualities of foresight, broad-minded- 
ness and a personality that should go far toward 
making him a successful director. 

Mr. Harrison H. Van Cott, principal of the 
high school at Schenectady, N. Y., was recently 
awarded the degree of master of arts at the New 
York State College for Teachers. 

Mr. T, T. Montgomery has been elected super: 
intendent of schools at Chickasha, Okla. 

Supt. Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati, O., who 
recently accepted the superintendency at Detroit 
has withdrawn his acceptance and will remain in 
his present position. The testimonial meeting of 
teachers and supervisors which was to have been 
a farewell meeting, was carried out as an ocCa- 
sion of mutual congratulations. 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Independent School District, 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Serve Your Pupils 


A Wholesome Lunch 


a 
/ QUALITY .\ 

VALUE 

SERVICE 





Ask for these Catalogs: 


General Catalog 


- Book Y 19 


Lunch Room Book - Book Y 10 


NOTE—We are headquarters for Domestic 


Science Equipment. 


Write for information, 
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The advantage of the School Cafeteria is no longer a 
theory. It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities 
the country over. A scientifically planned and equipped 
Cafeteria will make a world of difference in the health 
and efficiency of the pupils and show a marked effect 
in increasing the scholastic standard. 


Our position as headquarters for Cafeteria and Lunch Room 
Equipment should commend us to your consideration. Our 
experts will design a Cafeteria to meet your special 
needs or advise you on correct equipment and installation. 
No matter what your requirements may be, we can furnish 
just what you want at the price you want to pay. 


aLBERT PICK=COmMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Guarantee 
of Perfect Ventilation 
100 % Diffusion and 


Absolute Temperature Control 


For pure, downright economy in initial cost and 
every phase of upkeep there is no ventilating 
system of today which can measure up to the great 
records solidly established by the UNIVENT. 

Of primary importance in every school is its 
ventilating system. If it isa UNIVENT system 
it not only costs less from start to finish but is so 
far superior to other systems of the day that there 
is really no basis for comparison. 


We can present such convincing proofs of the 
service of hundreds of installations, big and small, 
that every doubt can easily be removed from the 
mind of even the most sceptical. 


All we ask is an opportunity to present these 
proofs and await your judgment. 


Some UNIVENT Advantages 


The UNIVENT saves a story in the building. 
It cuts down fuel and power bills. 
It is practically trouble-proof. 


No other system can do as much at so low a cost 
and with as little trouble and worry. 


No system of today is so economical. 

It never fails in the ‘“‘Pinch.”’ 

Simple but absolute adjustments easy to understand. 
Works equally well summer and winter. It’s all 











the same. 
It eliminates fire hazards by the absence of ducts 
and flues. 

WRITE SEND 
for our Plans for 
De Luxe Inspection 

Catalog and 
in Colors Suggestion 



































Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
For School Buildings 


Buyers of school supplies and equipment, 
here is the ideal Plumbing Line. Eco- 
nomical, it uses only 2 or 3 gallons of 
water for perfect flush and refill. Efficient 
and sanitary, it represents the most ad- 
vanced idea for safeguarding the health 
of the school children. 


ALROU 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


ATER CY SEP 


Straight Passage 
Doesn't Clog 


Two Powerful 
Converging Jets 


By quick, positive action The Watrous Duojet Prin- 
at the entrance of the trap ciple, aptly referred to as 
(as shown in the illustra- the ‘final word” in this 
tion) the two Watrous branch of sanitary science, 
converging jets instanta- eliminates the downleg as 
neously establish a contin- an operative element. No 
ous flush from start to crevices, ledges or zig-zag 
finish. No waste water passages in the Watrous 
or delay in building up Closet to clog or form 
action, as in the old sy- objectionable fouling sur- 
phonic action. faces. 


The Watrous Line also includes Flushing Valves, Urinals, 
Drinking Fountains, Self-Closing Cocks, Liquid Soap 
Fixtures, etc. Every buyer of School Equipment should 
have the complete Watrous Catalog. It will be sent free 
on request. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1215 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrat:d Watrous Line 
of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Now More Necessary Than Ever 











The 


Have Found True Economy in Holden Covers 


Holden Book Covers 


The constantly rising cost of all school supplies 
makes it more necessary than ever to give your school books the 
protection of Holden Book Covers which will double their lives. 


Experience of 2,500 Public Schools 


book last longer. 





Holden Book Covers 


ing of the book. 





Holden Book Covers 


Are simply and 
no cutting. 





Last longer than other covers, and make the 


Withstand hard wear and reinforce the bind- 


easily adjusted, requiring 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








(Concluded from Page 68) 
Mr. A. S. Faulkner has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Norman, Okla. 


Mr. Edward E. Roderick has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Belfast, Me. 
Mr. E. W. Duncan of Petersburg, Ind., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Good- 
land. 

Mr. J. M. McConnell. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been named Commis- 
sioner of Education for Minnesota. The appoint- 
ment is for six years and carries a salary of 
$5,000 a year. 

Supt. W. E. Arter of Cambridge, O., has been 
reelected for two years, at a salary of $2,500 a 
year. 

D. B. Clark of Van Wert, O., has resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Kenton. 

Supt. W. A. Anderson of Asheville, N. C., has 
resigned. 

George B. Cook, formerly state superintendent 
of Arkansas, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Mena, Ark. 

Mr. C. B. Smith of Rushville, Ill, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Princeton, at 
a salary of $2,200. 

Supt. Herbert F. Taylor of Manchester, N. H., 
has been reelected for the balance of his present 
term. 

Mr. W. V. Mangrum of New Harmony, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Owens- 
ville, Ind., with a substantial increase in salary. 
Mr. Mangrum entered upon his duties on July 
first. He is succeeded at New Harmony by Mr. 
C. B. Macy. 

Mr. Benjamin B. Crandall, supervising prin- 
cipal of the high school at Holtville, Cal., has 
accepted a similar position at San Bernardino. 

Dr. G. M. Whipple, of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has accepted a position as a member 
of the staff of the Department of Education at 
the University of Michigan. The appointment 
Carries with it the title of professor of Experi- 
mental Education and Director of Mental Tests 
and Measurements. 

Supt. Paul C. Skorupinski of Corning, Ia., has 
had his name translated to Paul C. Shelley. Mr. 
Shelley has been elected to the superintendency 
at Chariton, Ia., at a salary of $2,400. 


Mr. Homer W. Anderson 
assistant superintendent at 
Anderson is in charge of research, secondary 
schools and administrative data. Mr. Leon O. 
Smith has been elected director of research, ele- 
mentary schools and instructional data. 


DR. GILBERT BECOMES DEPUTY COM- 
MISSIONER FOR NEW YORK. 

Frank A. Gilbert, chief of the law division of 
the New York Department of Education, has 
been appointed by the State Board of Regents to 
succeed Thomas E, Finegan as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education. The nomination was made 
by Dr. John H. Finley and was unanimously con- 
firmed. 

Deputy Commissioner Gilbert was born in 
New York State and was graduated from Hamil- 
ton College in 1889. In 1892 he was admitted 
to the bar. 


CODY ASSUMES DIRECTION OF 
DETROIT SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Frank Cody, for the past five years assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Detroit, Mich., 
has been elected to the superintendency to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Charles 
E. Chadsey. 

Frank Cody is a native of Michigan and was 
educated in the public schools and the State 
Normal of the same state. 

After graduation he taught for three years at 
Belleville, and later became superintendent at 
Delray. In 1906 he was elected principal of the 
MeMillan high school in Detroit. He was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of special activ- 
ities in 1913 and in January, 1914, was made 
assistant superintendent. 

Since 1913 Mr. Cody has been a member of the 
State Board of Education, and for the last year 
has acted in the capacity of president of that 
body. He has been a member of the state voca- 
tional board since 1917. In addition to his school 
activities, Mr. Cody takes an active interest in 
the problems of the newsboys and in 1895 was 
president of the newsboys’ association. 

Mr. Walter W. Borden, of Bucyrus, Ohio, one 
of the best known educators in the Buckeye 
State, has been elected superintendent of schools 


has been elected 
Omaha, Neb., Mr. 





at South Bend, Ind., to succeed the late John S. 
Nuner. Mr. Borden entered upon his duties on 
August first. Walter Borden was born in Ohio, 
received his professional training at Wooster 
University, and Ohio State University. He has 
filled the office of school examiner for the state 
and has acted as president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Borden’s appointment was 
made after consideration of thirty applicants and 
his selection was assured because of his special 
knowledge of vocational activities. 


CHILD BECOMES HEAD OF UTAH 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. George N. Child, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Salt Lake, Utah, on July first be- 
came State Superintendent of schools, succeed- 
ing Dr. E. G. Gowans. 

Mr. Child is a native of Utah and has been 
an educator for the past thirty years. He has 
filled various positions from teacher and prin- 
cipal to superintendent of county schools, super- 
visor of grammar schools and assistant super- 
intendent of the Salt Lake City Schools, serving 
in the latter position for the last three years. 

Mr. Child has been a member of the State 
Board and president of the Utah Educational 
Association. He acted as state director of the 
National Education Association for three years. 


TIGHE TO MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 

Mr. Richard J. Tighe, for the past six years 
superintendent of schools at El Paso, Tex., has 
been appointed to the superintendency at Musko- 
gee for a three-year term. He succeeds Edwin S. 
Monroe resigned. 

Mr. Tighe received his education at the Platz 
(New York) State Normal and at the University 
of New York. He spent three years in teaching 
and supervisory work in New York State. He 
was a teacher and principal at Asheville, N. C., 
for seven years and superintendent of schools for 
thirteen years. For the past six years he had 
been head of the schools at El Paso where he had 
built up an excellent school system. The beauti- 
ful high school and stadium were erected during 
Mr. Tighe’s incumbency. 

Mr. Tighe was one of fifty candidates for the 
position and was unanimously chosen after all 
but two had been eliminated from the list. 
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G&G Telescopic Hoist 


is installed this summer to re- 
move next winter’s ashes and 
rubbish. Any of the five Models, 
electrically or manually operated, 
can be put into an old or a new 
school building, wherever there 
is an opening four feet square in 
sidewalk, playground or alley. 
No need to excavate. Heel of 
Hoist rests on basement floor. 


Please note how the open hoistway is 
protected on all four sides by the au- 
tomatically opened G&G Sidewalk 
Doors (locked open), and the G&G 
Spring Guard Gates. Impossible for 
children, animals or playthings to fall, 
slip or skid into the hoistway. The 
Hoist remains below grade when not in 
use, the Sidewalk Doors closing abso- 
lutely level with grade, and then au- 
tomatically locking. 
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What Did You Pay Last Winter for Gangs 
of Husky Men to Remove Your Ashes? 


This enormous, aggregate waste of money, time and labor can be offset at all school buildings where the 


with Automatic Gear Shifting 
Brake Device and Silencer 


ing; reduced gangs to one or two men; elimi- 
nated fuss, muss and labor troubles; restored 
ash removing to a sanitary, quiet and self- 
respecting operation, and at the same time, 
are giving their pupils an object lesson in the 
efficiency of mechanism, contrasted with the 
removal of ashes by brute force. 

Install your G&G Telescopic Hoist in readi- 
ness for next winter, and sidestep the high 
cost of ash removal. Write for the illustrated 
pamphlet “Schools and Auditoriums.”’ 
Hoist, including overhead crane showing 
above sidewalk, telescopes below grade when 
not in operation. Designed to raise loads of 
500 lbs. at 60 feet per minute. 

Suitable for any hoisting height and for School 
buildings where horse-power of boilers is over 
100 based on 24-hour operation. 

This ash-and-rubbish- removing equipment 
also includes: G&G Automatic Door Opening 
and Closing Device, Automatic Spring Guard 
Gates, G&G Sidewalk Doors and G&G Swing 
Bail Cans. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Installation Contractors Since 1866 


551 West Broadway New York 





Ask us to mention School Boards who have 
thus cut their bills for ash and trash remov- 
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Model D—Electrical Power 


Four Other Models— Manual or Electrical 


Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 
Agencies in Principal Cities 











AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Chicago, Ill. Quo warranto proceedings, aimed 
at the ‘‘hompson board of eleven members and 
Supt. Peter A. Mortenson, have been begun in 
the Circuit Court of Cook County thru State 
Attorney Hoyne. The action has been taken in 
behalf of the Loeb board and Charles E. Chad- 
sey, deposed superintendent of schools. The 
action is based on the charge that the Thomp- 
son board has never qualified and that all of its 
actions since assuming office have been unlawful. 


The board has approved the resignations of 
Attorney Angus Roy Shannon, Secretary Lewis 
BE. Larson and other ousted employes and has 
paid back salaries amounting to more than $50,- 
000. Dr. Chadsey has been paid $3,750, the 
amount due him for actual services, at the rate 
of his yearly salary to June, 1919. The payment 
was made without the resignation of Dr. Chadsey 
and without waiving his legal rights to the posi- 
tion. 

Hudson, Mich., has reorganized the school sys- 
tem in compliance with the grade school law of 
the state. An entire new board has been elected 
and will shortly go into office. 

The school board of Providence, R. I. by a 
large vote, has set aside temporarily a resolution 
removing from the president the authority to 
make appointments on the executive committee 
and providing for the creation of an executive 
committee of ten members, or one from each 
ward. It was the concensus of the members that 
no change in the manner of appointment should 
be made until a better plan can be effected. 

Attleboro, Mass. The board has ruled that, 
beginning next September, no pupil who is a 
member of a secret society, may be eligible to 
any appointive or scholastic class or office, or 
for membership on any athletic team or any or- 
ganization representing the school. Two secret 
organizations have been in existence at the high 
school for some time. 

The school board of Oak Park, IIl., has elimi- 
nated the special permit rule under which chil- 
dren of wealthy parents secured transfers to 
schools in other districts. Beginning with Sept- 


ember, all children will be treated alike and 
must attend the schools in their own districts. 
The new high school at 


Ridgewood, N. J., 





which was dedicated the past spring, occupies a 
site of approximately nine acres of ground. The 
building has a very fine auditorium and a large 
athletic field. The Ridgewood school authorities 
have compiled a souvenir pamphlet about the 
school which contains its history, an explanation 
of the building and a financial statement. 

Muskegon, Mich. The board has recognized the 
special abilities of nine teachers with the award- 
ing of bonuses ranging from $50 to $150 and 
totaling $500. 

Pittsfield, Mass. Flat increases of $200 have 
been given to all teachers. The increases become 
effective September 12th and will affect 256 
teachers. 

Fall River, Mass. The school board has asked 
the city authorities for an appropriation suffi- 
cient to grant increases of $100 to all teachers. 

By a four to one vote, Dr. John S. Hall was 
recently elected president of the board of educa- 
tion at Detroit, Mich. Dr. Hall has adopted as 
his policy for the next year the removal of con- 
gestion thru the extension of the school plant. 

Akron, O. A school budget of approximately 
$3,000,000 has been adopted for next year, with 
an increase of about $1,000,000 over last year. 

The school board of Davenport, Ia., is asking 
for an increase in the school tax levy for next 
year from 38.4 mills to 45 mills. 

The school board of Cincinnati, O., has amended 
the rule governing teachers’ pay during absence. 
The amended rule provides that teachers shall be 
allowed not to exceed five days of absence in any 
year with full pay, in case of personal illness 
certified to by a physician. Pay may be allowed 
under the same conditions, for not to exceed 35 
additional days of absence at one-half the regular 
salary. A former rule took away the teacher’s 
pay for the first three days of illness, and for 37 
additional days, allowed the difference between 
the teacher’s salary and that of a substitute. 


Mayor Peters of Boston has appointed a special 
committee of three to study the financial needs 
of the schools and to advise as to the action neces- 
sary on the financial bill now in the legislature. 

The new bill increases the revenue for the 
schools by $465,000 this year and by $765,000 
thereafter, which in the eyes of the mayor is 





unfair, in providing school, appropriations out of 
all proportion to the total for other municipal de- 
partments. 


Ogden, Utah. The board has recognized the 
Ogden Teachers’ Federation as an organization, 
following an investigation of the association by 
the industrial commission of labor. 


With the endorsement of Supt. Thompson, and 
the partial approval of the members of the board, 
the Boston teachers have formed a union to be 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


Wichita, Kans. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule providing for increases of from $50 to 
$500 for high school teachers and for grade teach- 
ers a minimum of $855 and a maximum of $1,200. 
All teachers are to be paid in twelve monthly 
installments. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Three types of summer 
schools are to be conducted this summer. The 
schools include high, special, promotion and re 
view schools and the course covers eight weeks. 
Pupils are limited to three subjects. 


Taunton, Mass., which was the first city in the 
state to inaugurate special instruction classes 
for retarded pupils, has at the present time more 
than ten such schools in as many buildings. 
About one hundred pupils are accommodated 
under the direction of special teachers. The 
course of study includes the usual common-school 
subjects in addition to beadwork, sewing, on 
cloth and cardboard, basket making, cane seat- 
ing and chair renovating. 

Chicago, Ill. The West Park board has ob 
tained a 25 acre plot of ground upon which it 
proposes to have the board of education erect 4 
community school building. It is intended that 
the building should contain besides its educa 
tional facilities, a gymnasium, community rooms, 
a swimming pool, and military drill room, ete. 
The school and its appurtenances are to occupy 
five acres of the entire park with an ordinary 
playground, an athletic field and an outdoor 
swimming pool. 

Gobleville, Mich. The board has extended the 
school term two weeks, making the school year 
nine and one-half months. The extension of time 
permits the schools to make up lost time. 
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Have you received your copy 
of this book? 


N a non-technical, humanly interesting way it 
answers the questions concerning ventilating 
problems of school buildings. 


We believe you will find much of interest—and pos- 
sibly of profit—in the authoritative data and inter- 
esting research in connection with school ventilation, 
outlined in this book. 


There are 44 pages—alternating views of schools, 
charts, plates, and large size, readable, eye-resting 
type—well worth your time to read and glance over. 


If you haven’t received a copy of this book, kindly 
drop us a line and we will see that one is placed in 
your hands, with our compliments. 


If you have a school ventilation problem to solve, we 
will be glad to cooperate with you in advising just 
where “Sirocco” equipment can be used to your 
advantage. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY DETROIT 


Branches in All Large Cities Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 






for every practical form 
of optical projection is 
again in the market, 
backed by increased 
facilities which have 
been occupied in war 
service of a most sig- 
nificant character. 


Combined Balopticon 
For Lantern Slides and Opaque Objects 
Price $150 


Our release from this service is of course gradual. 
As the demands made upon us by the government 
are lessened from month to month, however, we are 
enabled to increase deliveries to our other patrons. 


Write for Balopticon catalog, with 
price list of our revised line, and in- 
form us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo- 
micrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army 
and Navy, Qearchlight Reflectors. Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 


Magnifiers and other High-rade Optical Products. 


**McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’”’ 


The Automatic Sciopticon 





has been even further improved. The slide changer 
now takes both size slides and the ejector does not 
tear the binding in anyway. 


These improvements, together with the perfected optical 
system and high power Mazda lamp, bring the world to your 
class room more easily than the genii to Aladdin. Just turn 
on the current and change the slides. 


And you can now get slides of anything in the curricula. 
The preparatory work is done, the lessons illustrated. You 
need only apply the results. 


Tell us what subject you want illustrated — we have 


it. Ask for our free trial terms‘of an 
Automatic Sciopticon—Price $48.00 


Other Lanterns $36.00 up. 


McINTOS 


427 Atlas Block 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 
Chicago, IIl. 
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KEWANEE School Heating Boilers 














KEWANEE SMOKELESS FIREBOX BOILER—Portable Type. 


KEWANEE Smokeless Firebox Boilers 
burn soft coal without smoke. 


A smoking chimney is proof positive that 
at least 20% of your coal is being wasted. 


Thousands of KEWAN EE Boilers installed in 

schools throughout the United States and Canada 

are saving coal and giving satisfaction in every way. 
Are you going to build a school this year ? 

Then write for KEWANEE “On the Job’—it tells why. 

eee 
KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 
Kewanee, Illinois elatieet : 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 

LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY DALLAS 

MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
DO CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 

ST. LOUIS 
TOL 








No. 1549 
Domestic Science Table 


>FEDL QUIP< 


THE QUALITY MARK ON 








Furniture for Physics and Chemistry 
Laboratories, Domestic Science, 
Biology, Manual Training, Etc. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE SPECIAL 
FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street CARLISLE, PA. 





NORTH-WEST 
DISTRIBUTORS 


LANGLEY & EWART, 
412-414 Essex Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER W OU Gwe 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 








“LOOKING A GIFT HORSE, ETC.” 

The statement is frequently made that a fine 
schoolhouse does not necessarily mean a good 
school, but it is rare indeed that a building 
which is architecturally famous is not the home 
of a school which is at least reasonably efficient. 
The Tourtellotte Memorial High School at 
Thompson, Conn., was heralded some years ago 
as a superlatively architectural achievement in 
schoolhouse construction. Built of the most ex- 
pensive materials in monumental classic style, 
the building is a detriment rather than an aid 
to the high school. The latter has been classed 
as inefficient by the Connecticut State High 
School Inspector and has been refused approval. 

Mr. Norton Snyder, in reporting to the state 
board, writes as follows: 

“One striking thing about this school is the 
marked contrast between the pretentiousness of 
the building and the lifeless tone of the school as 
a whole. Morning assembly was an _ utterly 
spiritless form, with but few singing; in class 
the pupils showed little enthusiasm, initiative or 
responsiveness; the general level of results ob- 
served was only fair; the pass of mediocrity and 
indifference seemed to hang over the institution. 
It seems to the observer that the human side of 
the school justifies neither the beautiful build- 
ing or the high expense. 

“Some reasons for this deplorable condition 
have been touched upon. They lie partly (1) 
in the too elaborate demands of the curriculum 
which are met thru (2) low standards of the 
accomplishment; (3) in the lack of a_ well 
ordered teaching content in each subject; (4) in 
the amateurishness of the institution; (5) in 
the congested time table with its too great de- 
Mands on principal and teachers; (6) in the 
lack of expert supervision of the work of each 
teacher. All these factors or the lack of them 
are excused on one ground or another. 

“It seems to the observer, however, that the 
School's lack of spirit and tone cannot be attri- 
buted to excusable causes. The lack of student 
activities, the assembly exercises, of ingenious- 
hess administrative devices here and there, of 
any general enthusiasm and responsiveness — 
this lack is a question of leadership and direc- 


tion. ‘there would seem to have been too much 
of the attitude of watchful waiting. 

“In the writer’s judgment the school offers 
neither the technical conditions nor the results 
which may reasonably be expected, even in a 
war year, and it is, therefore, recommended that 
this school be not given state approval.” 

That the building per se is partly at fauit is 
brought out as follows by Mr. Snyder: 

“The Tourtellotte Memorial high school is 
housed in the most imposing school building in 
the state, considering the size of the school. On 
a sightly elevation amid ample grounds, this 
unusual structure is, nevertheless, far from an 
ideal school plant. Of superior fireproof con- 
struction, it is poorly arranged, with much waste 
space and lack of adaptability for economical 
organization. The town has, however, assumed 
full responsibility for its obligations in main- 
taining this gift building and has spent most 
generously in living up to the plant. This ex- 
penditure last year totaled $8,324.18, in addition 
to $1,520.10 for conveyance for a total enroll- 
ment of 16, or an average attendance of 62. It 
is a striking fact that the janitor service, re- 
pairs and fuel cost over $20 per pupil in average 
attendance. In other words, maintenance costs 
suitable for 250 have been chargeable to 70.” 

Teacher Shortage in Wisconsin. 

A great deal has been said in a general way 
about the shortage of teachers in Wisconsin and 
a great many persons interested in the schools 
will welcome a few concrete facts about the 
situation. Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University 
of Wisconsin, who is in close touch with the 
situation, by special request, has presented the 
outlook in concrete terms. 

Mr. O'Shea forecasts a shortage of about 1,100 
(almost 50 per cent) among rural teachers, 850 
(more than 50 per cent) among graded teachers, 
and almost two hundred (or at least 25 per cent) 
among high school teachers. 

It is estimated that before the war over two 
thousand new teachers were needed every year 
for the rural schools of the state and it is pre- 
dicted that at least 2,500 new teachers will be 
needed next year. Added to this situation there 
is evident a serious lack of material for teachers. 
Less than 250 teachers prepared for service in 


the normal schools this year, while the teacher- 
training courses in high school can muster not 
over 450 all told, and the county training schools 
will turn out not more than seven hundred. 

The situation in the city graded schools is not 
much better. About 1,600 teachers are needed 
each year in elementary graded schools and the 
normal schools this year are able to supply about 
750, making a shortage of 850 instructors. 

In the high schools about six @undred teachers 
are needed each year, not counting instructors 
for special subjects. Toward meeting this need, 
the university will supply about 150 teachers, 
the colleges about 140, and the normal schools 
about the same number, so that there will be a 
shortage of at least 25 per cent in teachers for 
the high schools. 

In offering a remedy for the situation, Mr. 
O’Shea suggests that school boards and adminis- 
trative heads take action toward increasing the 
tangible rewards for teaching. When teaching 
has been put on a par with the professions, busi- 
ness, library and social work, then it will be 
possible to meet the demand for a sufficient sup- 
ply of teachers. The status of a profession, ac- 
cording to Mr. O’Shea, depends upon the returns 
which can be secured in it. 


The Del Norte Consolidated School District, 
recently formed by the union of nine rural dis- 
tricts with the Del Norte district, becomes the 
largest consolidated school district in Colorado. 
The district is 24 miles square and will necegsi- 
tate the transportation of pupils a distance of 
16 miles in some cases. Seven large school cars 
will be used for the purpose of transporting 
pupils to and from school. The people have 
unanimously voted $9,500 in bonds with which 
to enlarge the present school plant. 

Mr. M. L. Whittaker, formerly head of the 
schools of Canon City, Colorado, has been chosen 
as superintendent of the new consolidated school. 

The Bellevue Gazette of Bellevue, Ohio, in its 
issue of June 7th, published a four-page supple- 
ment on a fine quality of paper. The supplement 
contained the activities of commencement week, 
photographs of the members of the graduating 
class, special departments of the high school, and 
members of the faculty. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION MEETS. 
(Continued from Page 44) 
of expectation that no consistent claims can be 
made for its recognition as an Intermediate 
School.” 
Vocational Education. 

The administration of vocational education 
was discussed by Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Leavitt argued that vocational education 
should not be established as something separate 
and apart, but that it should be an integral part 
of general education and should be inter related 
to the educational program of every community. 
The vocational classes should not be a means 
for eliminating the inapt and the dull from the 
regular classes, but should be adjusted to give 
every child the best possible occupational in- 
struction during the time which he can spend in 
school. Mr. E. E. Gunn, who led in the discus- 
sion of the subject, took up in detail the prob- 
lems of administering vocational education in 
the state. He discussed the relation of courses 
of study to the community and to industry, the 
need for obtaining the cooperation of labor and 
other community elements in working out pro- 
grams for the extension of vocational subjects 
among children who have entered upon work, 
etc. 

The final paper was read by Mr. George M. 
Brace, Supervisor of Manual Training and Vo- 
cational Education, St. Paul, Minn. He said, in 
part: 

Vocational Education. 


The object of education is “to inculcate learn- 
ing, to teach the duties of citizenship, and to 
enable the individual to make a living.” Most 
of our boys and girls must start early to earn 
their living; shall they be forced to learn how 





to earn a living in the industries or will the 
public schools establish vocational education for 
this purpose? I am not afraid to make the 
statement that a boy or girl cannot learn a trade 
or vocation as thoroly and effectually in the shop 
as in the proper kind of a school. My belief 
in this statement is based upon facts no one 
will deny. 


1. Does good general education injure voca- 
tion training? No. 

2. Does the workman get as much good gen- 
eral education in the shop as in the proper 
school? No. 

3. Is the workman employed in industry for 
the purpose of giving him a vocational educa- 
tion? No. 

4. Will he be trained in all methods of doing 
the job? No. 

5. In the shop does the workman learn all 
operations entering into the making of a tool or 
machine? No. 


I might go on at length and ask a number of 
such questions all of which if answered correctly 
will prove beyond question that the proper place 
to learn a trade is in the proper school and not 
in the shop. I will grant that the proper place 
to learn to be a machine operator is the shop 
and not the school. 

You notice I have mentioned several times the 
proper school; it is my purpose now to describe 
what I consider a proper vocational school. 

Before we can properly teach a trade, we must 
find out what operations in the trade are teach- 
able, or in other words, we must analyze the 
trade, and analyze it not according to a school 
teacher’s method of analysis, but according to 
the requirements of the commercial factory. In 
many cases there is wide difference between 
these two methods, as is illustrated by the fact 
that in many school machine shops, bench work 
is given as the first or at least among the early 
operations taught, while in most commercial 
shops the bench man is one of mature experience 
who can do the fitting, filing, scraping, and assem- 
bling necessary to a good job. Boys are often 
taught to make bolts, etc., which in the com- 
mercial shop are bought by the thousand. So I 
will say the first requisite to a proper vocational 


school is the proper analysis of the trades to be 
taught. The second requisite should be a com- 
prehensive study of the various operations speci- 
fied in the analysis. To illustrate this point, 
drilling is required on almost every job, the boy 
should be given intensive training in drill press 
work covering quite a period of time and includ- 
ing work on all kind of drilling machines. He 
should understand the manufacture of various 
kinds of drills, temper required and angle of 
sharpening for a variety of work, etc. Intensive 
short unit course in the various operations is 
the only method of producing competent opera- 
tives in any trade. I might multiply similar 
examples to illustrate the point, but it all leads 
up to the point I wish to emphasize in this 
paper, and that is you cannot make a qualified 
machinist out of a boy by teaching him to make 
@ machine or an engine, and that is just what 
our manual training teachers are trying to do 
all over this country, and in some places it is 
called vocational education. On the other hand 
you can make a qualified operative out of a boy 
if you will give him intensive training in say 
drill press work for definite period of time neces- 
sary to cover thoroly all varieties of work, and 
all the information and descriptive matter neces- 
sary to an intelligent understanding of that part 
of the machinist’s trade, and have him drill not 
dozens of holes but thousands; then if that Boy’s 
school days are cut short and he is forced out 
in the world to earn a living he can truthfully 
say to his prospective employer, “No I am not a 
machinist, but I can skillfully operate any kind 
of a drill, and drill any kind of a hole, and do 
it rapidly and accurately as an average machin- 
ist. That boy will find a job waiting for him, 
because he has a well organized and intelligent 
fund of information and a good degree of skill 
which is marketable. But we will hope the boy’s 
school days are not cut short and he is allowed 
to finish his course, he takes up lathe work in 
the same way and gets intensive training in all 
branches of the machinist’s trade, then he can 
go out and claim to be a machinist. In St. Paul 
we claim not to be able to turn out a machinist 
in less than four years of schooling, 34 hours 
per week for 40 weeks; the last half year to 


(Concluded on Page 79) 
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= For SCHOOLS 
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CLOW 


PLUMBING 
FIX TURES 


In the Clow line you will find fixtures that serve every 
purpose and made for every location. 


We can prove by hundreds of letters from School Board 
members that 


Clow Automatic Water Closets 
Have Saved Hundreds of Dollars 


Take the closet shown on this page. This style requires 
four gallons less water to flush than the hand pull type. 
This saving in one school alone amounts to over six hun- 
dred dollars a year. And the closets were always flushed 
thoroughly and were as clean and sanitary as any closet 
that was ever made. There are many other cases we 
could cite. But the proof is so overwhelming that it is 
needless to say more. Let us tell you how Clow Auto- 
matic Closets 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 

be spent in a commercial shop under the instruc- 

tion of a shop teacher. 

I believe it is a mistake to call any other form 
of training vocational, and manual training work 
masquerading under the guise of vocational 
training should be given short shift. 

The great amount of time we spend in voca- 
tional training in St. Paul is not by any means 
all spent in the shop. The boys are required 
to take such studies as shop mathematics, voca- 
tional english, applied physics, mechanical draw- 
ing, blue print reading, free hand drawing and 
design. Stereopticon slides and moving pictures, 
exhibits of wood and manufactured products, 
visits to shops and industries, garmes and gym- 
nasium drill, social school affairs all enter into 
his school life as a valuable part of his educa- 
tion. All the time he is undergoing this train- 
ing his progress is watched by three competent 
shop instructors. One a shop mechanic, a shop 
superintendent and school shop instructor. These 
three men make up an advisory committee on 
each trade taught. 

We in St. Paul do not take any boy in our 
vocational classes who has a chance or an expec- 
tation of finishing his high school course, we do 
not take the delinquents, and the dunces or the 
vicious; vocational training requires brains as 
well as other forms of professional training, 
but we are not adverse to taking a mischievous 
or truant boy because we find they often take to 
our work so enthusiastically that they forget 
their mischief and don’t care to run away from 
school. 

I have left to the last the most important 
requisite for success in this work and that is the 
proper teacher for vocational classes. We have 
been fortunate in having on our manual training 
corps of teachers a large number of shop trained 
men of intelligence, and from these we have 
selected a few who have the personality neces- 
Sary to handle this class of boys. Our purpose 
has been to get a man who knows his trade; one 
who can teach his trade to others; one who has 
the personality to get the best out of boys; and 
one who does not know it all but is willing to 
learn. When we find such men we will cling to 
them by every means at our command. I have 
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been talking so far about only one type of school 
and that is the all day vocational school; we 
have also the evening trade schools which deal 
with mature workers in various trades, and thes 
part time schools which deal with youths who 
have already left school and entered industry, 
but who need education along either vocational 
or academic lines; all types are interesting and 
valuable, but I am convinced the most import- 
ant work we have to do is with the boy in our 
school system before he gets away from us, while 
the law compels him to come to us until he is 
old enough to earn his living. Many educators 
have felt this type of a school could not be made 
a success, and have given their efforts to organ- 
izing the other two types; but our experience has 
been that approximately twice as many boys 
apply to our all day vocational classes as can 
be accommodated, and we are now running an 
all day vocational class to take care of some 
boys who were denied admission during the 
school year. 

There need be no antagonism between manual 
training and vocational education, the former has 
been the pioneer, has laid the foundation and has 
paved the way for the latter; it will continue to 
do this for a long time to come and I do not 
want to be understood as opposing any form of 
manual training. I do believe that in the high 
school the manual training should be organized 
on the short unit course basis so that the boy 
does not necessarily have to complete a four 
year high school course in order to get a definite 
amount of marketable training. With the short 
unit courses developed the boy may leave at the 
end of any term possessed with a certain amount 
of definite adequate vocational training that will 
positively place him in a good wage earning 
position, and I claim there is as much cultural 
value in successfully completing a trade unit 
course as there is in the general manual training 
in the same length of time. Most of our suc- 
cessful vocational instructors in the late war 
were recruited from the force of manual train- 
ing teachers, and we have the equipment, the 
teachers and the boys, why not use them to the 
best advantage of all concerned. Formal manual 
training should be continued for boys who have 
not reached the age when they are thinking of 
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any particular vocation, but vocational educa- 
tion should step in when the boy is seriously 
considering leaving school in the not distant 
future for the purpose of earning a living. Let 
me illustrate this point—this hacksaw was made 
by an eighth grade boy while he had a definite 
idea of leaving school for some years, reverses 
made it necessary for him to support himself and 
we gave him intensive training in machine shop, 
helped him secure a position in a commercial 
machine shop, excused him two weeks before 
school closed so he could earn enough money 
during the summer to be able to return to our 
vocational classes in the fall and take up in- 
tensive training in another unit of machine shop 
work. If that boy continues as he has started he 
will in a short time support himself and get an 
education, whereas formal manual training would 
not have placed him anywhere near the earning 
point in his career as a machinist. 

I hope you will not misunderstand me, I am 
not opposed to manual training, quite the con- 
trary, but I am opposed to substituting choco- 
late coated pills for beefsteak, bread and butter. 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education 
has put a stigma on manual training by refusing 
to aid in any way financially but we must agree 
it is the mother of the movement the Smith 
Hughes Law fosters and promotes, and we must 
see to it that the pendulum does not swing so 
far in the direction of vocational education to 
leave manual training without friends and 
financial support. 


President Wunderlich, in a very brief address, 
discussed the purpose and methods of the St. 
Paul Department of Education which is more 
closely united with the city administration than 
are boards of education. St. Paul enjoys a com- 
mission form of government and Mr. Wunder- 
lich as one of five elective commissioners, has 
direct charge over all activities of the public 
schools, the city library, ete. At the close of the 
session, the following officers were elected: 

President, Albert Wunderlich, Commissioner of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice-President, Dr. George W. Gerwig, Secre- 
tary Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary, Wm. C. Bruce, Editor, American 

’ School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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should ripen with succeeding years. It is to meet 
H this standard the Steger Piano is made. Today 
Steger Pianos of wondrous tonal and artistic beauty 
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of American homes. 
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SECRECY IN SCHOOL BOARD BUSINESS. 

What is it that causes public officials to con- 
sider a detail of public business as private in- 
formation and to hold it more secret than they 
would their own affairs? From the humblest 
local official to the greatest national figure who 
can speak of “open convenants, openly arrived 
at” the tendency is toward secrecy. In this con- 
nection the Herald News of Joliet recently re- 
marked : 

Members of the school boards appear to be up 
in arms regarding the demand that they take the 
public into their confidence in their administra- 
tion of affairs and the expenditure of vast sums 
of money contributed by the taxpayers. 

These gentlemen are taxpayers themselves, cit- 
izens of probity and intelligence and unquestion- 
ably are sincere in their idea that what they do 
is none of the public’s business. 

This is the astounding condition. 

The discussion in the columns of the Herald- 
News regarding school expenditures and their 
merits unfortunately cannot directly accomplish 
any reform along the line of economy, for the 
reason that it is based upon personal conclusions 
drawn from no official information vouchsafed by 
the school boards. 

Really it must be admitted that details which 
might justify or condemn expenditures are lack- 
ing. Accusations of extravagance sometimes are 
met by a superficial reply waving the subject 
into oblivion with a Podsnapion gesture. More 
often they are met with contemptuous silence, 
more than suggestive of the idea that the school 
boards consider themselves experts who find no 
reason for advice, suggestion or guidance from 
the people whose money they are spending. 

And the net result so far, is that the board 
members are angered at the effrontery of those 
participating in or aiding the discussions and 
consider them as meddlesome, interfering, trouble- 
some agencies which should be silenced. 

Now no one can make affidavit that anything 
is wrong. The purchase of property may or may 
not have been justified. The prices paid may 
have been high or low; it may or may not be that 


friends of board members have been favored. 
From the character and reputation of the school 
board members, the presumption is that trustees 
have been wise and strictly honest. 

But—and there is the trouble—do the people 
believe this when negotiations are made in pri- 
vate meetings, when discussions of vital matters 
are held behind closed doors? 

Every one but the _ school 
knows the answer. 

In justice to themselves the school boards must 
adopt a different policy from that pursued in the 
past. The meetings must be opened to the pub- 
lic; full reports must be given the taxpayers. 
Bids for contracts should be an open book, as 
open as the New York plan of placing photo- 
graphic copies of all bids for public inspection. 
The “Executive Session” should be abolished ex- 
cept in the extremely rare case where such a ses- 
sion is essential for the public welfare. 

The people have a right to a full knowledge of 
the proceedings of the school boards and the 
school boards, even if they do not recognize that 
the widest publicity is a privilege they should 
endeavor to secure, must grant it to the people 
who are paying the taxes. 


THE FAIR WAY. 

The school board in a Massachusetts 
which was recently criticized for dismissing two 
teachers, issued a public statement in defense of 
its act. The board made one of the best state- 
ments of policy, which we have seen. Its atti- 
tude is well worth study by all school authori- 
ties. The board said in part: 

“In arriving at the decision to request the resig- 
nations of these two teachers, the board did so 
only after careful deliberation. Some of the 
townspeople have requested the board to publicly 
announce the reason for the dismissal and mem- 
bers of the board have talked at times in a gen- 
eral way with citizens concerning the charges 
which summarized merely imply that the teach- 
ers in question are incompetent, no more. 

“The school board has no complaint whatever 
against the private character of either of the 
dismissed teachers, which in each case always 


board members, 


town 


has been and still is regarded as exemplary. The 
school board believes that there should be ob- 
served justice and charity in dealing with teach- 
ers as well as in dealing with any other employes. 
Teachers are likely to make their mistakes. 

“Teachers are likely to get into bad teaching 
habits, habits which, if persisted in for a long 
time, become traits of character. Teachers are 
likely to get into a hostile frame of mind toward 
the school authorities and in such cases their 
services to the town are seriously interfered with 
and become poor and ineffectual. Frequently 
when such teachers go into a new field of en- 
deavor where their environment is changed they 
do successful work provided they profit by the 
mistakes which they have made in their previous 
position. Such teachers become valuable to the 
communities where they are employed. There is 
also the opportunity for a teacher who has not 
succeeded in a very large and responsible posi- 
tion to take a smaller position which may be 
filled in an acceptable manner. 

“The board is governed by one salient principle 
in the conduct of school affairs, that is, that the 
schools are to be administered for the purpose of 
giving the children of the town the best possible 
education. When the rights of the teacher and 
the rights of the pupil are brought into conflict 
in any manner the rights of the pupils to such 
educational advantages as the town affords seem 
paramount to the desires of any particular 
teacher or group of individuals.” 


The New York City board of education has 
begun a study of the new salary law. 

Under the new law, teachers in the lower 
grades of elementary schools will begin at $1,005 
and will be given increases of $105 a year until 
a maximum of $2,160 is reached. Teachers in 
the seventh to the ninth year grades will begin 
at $1,350 and will be given increases of $150 a 
year to a maximum of $2,700. 

Principals in elementary schools will begin at 
$3,000 and will be given increases of $250 to a 
maximum of $4,000. High school principals will 
begin at $5,000 and will be given increases of 
$250 for two years, bringing the maximum to 
$5,500. 
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HIS handsome high school building 

at St. Cloud, Minnesota, is one of 
the many school buildings in which 
DENZAR has demonstrated its effi- 
ciency and economy. 


For offices, classrooms, corridors and 
assembly halls, this new and improved 
lighting unit provides more light with 
less current, and light of a better quality. 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 













DENZAR enables you to get full illuminating 
value from the high-powered and economical 
Mazda ‘‘C” lamp, with all blinding glare 
eliminated. 


No portion of the lamp filament is visible from 
any angle. The light is softened and diffused 
in a soft, clear radiance which closely resembles 
soft sunlight and which is exactly the kind of 
illumination pronounced by experts most de- 
sirable. 


Write now for the DENZAR catalog, showing 
all the different types, sizes and prices, to fit 
every lighting requirement. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers 
for Every Lighting Requirement 


219 South Jefferson Street $3 
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To Better Health 
Conditions 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF WAHPETON 


Wahpeton, North Dakota, June 27, 1919. 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

We renovated six hundred desks and chairs with the 
Casmire Process. The work was done quickly and thoroughly, 
and the results are. very satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 
Marrua T. Fuiron, 
Superintendent. 








TULSA CITY SCHOOLS 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, April 28, 1919. 
National Wood Renovating Company. 
Gentlemen : 
Please enter our order for 240 pounds Casmire Process, 
Paint and Varnish Remover, July 1 delivery. 
Your process solves the problem of the old school desks, 
from a sanitary standpoint as well as appearances. 
We consider the results well worth the amount expended. 
Very truly yours, 
P. O. SMITH, 
Clerk, Board of Education. 





MANHATTAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Manhattan, Kansas, Feb. 5, 1919. 
Nations! Wood Renovating Company. 
Gentlemen : 

In reply to your letter of February 4, will say that I am 
glad to speak a word of commendation for the Casmire Pro- 
cess of Paint and Varnish Remover. We used this process 
on 500 desks last summer. It surely does the work. The old 
paint and varnish is all taken off. It is the only complete 
sanitary process with which | am familiar. When the desks 
are revarnished or painted they are just as sanitary as new 
ones and have an excellent appearance. In fact a great many 
of our scats could scarcely be told from new ones after hav- 
ing been revarnished. ‘This was the second time the Man- 
hattan schools had used this process and I am sure we will 
continue to use it whenever we have school desks that need 
revarnishing. Very truly yours, 

EK. B. Girt, Superintendent. 





ROCK RAPIDS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rock Rapids, lowa, Nov. 30, 1918. 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
| have before me your letter of the 25th inst. with refer- 
ence to Casmire Process Paint and Varnish Remover, which 
we used in our schools this past summer for cleaning and 
renovating school seats. 
The Board instructs me to state to you that the Remover 
did all that was claimed for it and its use was very satisfac- 
tory to the Board. Yours very truly, 
C. P. Lyon, Secretary. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak., July 7, 1919. 
National Wood Renovating Company. 

We have used your Casmire Process Paint and Varnish 
Remover according to your directions. Results are so far very 
Undoubtedly the most sanitary method avail- 
able. Its use will satisfy the most exacting demand. Am glad 
to add that your promptness and fairness in all dealings so 
far are eminently satisfactory. 

Bert S. VANSLYKR, Clerk. 


See Page 24 
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Microscopes and Delineascopes # rite 
ie ase Domestic 


* 
Science 
_ Electric _ 
\ Equipment / 
This pamphlet is the answer to your 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE PROBLEMS 
A line dropped us now will bring your copy. 


HucHeS 


Domestic Science Equipment 








































SUPERIOR FEATURES 


WHICH MAKE THEM IDEAL FOR 
LABORATORY USE 




































MODEL ‘O”’ DELINEASCOPE 


is giving satisfaction in hundreds of schools and colleges—why not yours? 


HUGHES DIVISION 


| Edison Electric Appliance Col. | 


5660 W. TAYLOR STREET 
New York Chicago Atlanta 
Ja 


Ontario, Cel 


with the Spencer Transposer, a me- 
| |} chanical device for handling the lantern 
slides which does away with the old 
cumbersome, troublesome lantern slide 
holder, and in addition gives a dissolv- 
ing effect on the screen, which is ac- 
complished with but one outfit (not two) 
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MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 has a side fine adjustment with 34 threads of 
the screw engaged as compared with an equivalent of but one in other 
makes. It has a “/ateral travel’’—an index to its position relative 
to its limits. No other make has this. It is equipped with Spencer 
Optics, which have been considered ideal for three-quarters of a century. 











SEND FOR CATALOG 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY cEPENtER | : 
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Many schools are now using -_ 


The 5-Year Sweeper | Christiansen | iss S85 | | 


| @ Weare prepared to fill your questio 


Guaranteed— Benches and | order and ship immediately. Ay 


| @ Open up your Christiansen questio 
catalog 24 and note some of 


. | | : fied op 
5 Years in a Two Class-Room School ! ables are in Bool Satie there | fied op 



























or in a Ten-Room House. : investc 
e e | Make your selections and verse ' 
2 Years in a Four Class-Room School bu ilt right | mail your order now. 
or in a 30x60 Foot Store. | | C. Christiansen The 
Year in a Six Class-Room School | | Manufacturer | tt mes 
Manual Training Benches | limitat 
| Domestic Science Tables | stance 
“ | prawing Tables and | annua 
onthe we Cheep | Being ‘‘Self- | 2219 Grand Avenue Chicago pa 
Moistened”’ — . ment « 
this Brush also 0 
needs no“Floor RCT: | out ’ 
| Powder” nor onl 
ao oil,” Send us your list of Tools | =e 
which saves : y 
$20 to $30 per needed. We can give | well § 
Reeeain, you the very lowest price | et 
on short notice. | their | 
| the m 
A satisfactory allowance on a new brush will be made if a brush the fa 
you have paid for fails to fulfill all claims. | _ 
un 
It wears longer than two to four ordinary brushes, longer than also s 
24 to 36 corn brooms. ment 
provid 
9 e prescr 
30 Days Free Iria a 
: on all 
Express Prepaid mean 
n oth 
Try it now before placing your order for the year. If you don’t rad 
like it, return it at our expense. adn 
When 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CoO. given 
100 TWENT Y-SECOND $T. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN bality 
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This expresses in a few words the universal satisfaction 
Iting f he i llati f “NONCO” plumbing fi 
. resulting from the installation o plumbing fixtures 
The health of the child is safeguarded 
il where ‘‘Nonco”’ Plumbing Fixtures. are in- 
stalled. This is of prime importance, but at 
the same time ‘‘ Nonco”’ fixtures are built to 
withstand hard usage. These fixtures are of 
correct design, and the mechanical operation 
is perfect. 
“NONCO” PLUMBING FIXTURES 
are the result of over half a century of experi- 
ence in manufacturing plumbing fixtures for 
schools. Our broad, liberal policy and honestly 
made products have served to establish the 
superiority of ‘‘Nonco”’ products for school iy 
: b4 . Le 
installation. ane. 
Our Specialists on School Plumbing are at your service. Write today for suggestions 
NELSON MFG. CO. RiP Suan 
N. O. » e SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
BRANCHES and LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PUEBLO, COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SELLING AGENCIES-- } MEMPHIS, TENN. HOUSTON, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
DAVENPORT, IA. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Ty OF BONDS. the offering. Altho a qualified opinion implies Opportunity for the naming of schools after 
g LEGAL agit eevee pong th the absence of complete or absolute security, war heroes has been given in a new law passed 
., : a “ay “ay 5 te nanhen that such a Yet, as I have intimated, it by no means implies by the Wisconsin legislature, which requires that 
wanes mo = er n the 0 ee of coun- the absence of ordinarily sufficient security. Im every school shall receive an official designation 
ir question extate, sag r It rr also be neces- the majority of cases the limit, tho substantial, at the next annual meeting of the electors of the 
L sel the bonds - — ai ape * in which such a is not so prohibitive as to seriously endanger the’ district. The law provides that the electors 
n aoe <0 reter to & 4 "Seek Ph sideband tats quali. Payment of the bonds. A normal increase in'the shall designate their first and second choice, and 
of question Le ee 2 7 will poo Ties on unquali- assessed value of taxable property may entirely that if they fail to do so, the directors are re- 
-" fied opinion. Persist Rete feel ound 46 call the Temove all danger, and altho a serious decline in quired to choose a name within ten days after 
fied ME tseeon be toe possibility of an ad- actual values may bring down the assessments’ the annual meeting. 
d eine a én the question involved. and make repudiation possible because of tas The superintendent of schools has the power 
a limit, the assessed value cannot, in my opinion, to decide the issue where two schools choose the 
Tax Limits. — ; be arbitrarily reduced to the purpose of repudia- same name, and may in his discretion reject a 
The limited tax deserves special consideration. tion. Fort Madison v. Water Co., 134 Fed. 214; freak name or one generally unsuitable. Should 
It means, of course, a constitutional or statutory (Cleveland v. United States, 166 Fed. 677. If the 4 district make an entire failure, the superin- 
limitation of the general taxing power, for in- tax limit is statutory, the moral obligation of the tendent may name the school, but the electors 
stance to one or even one-half of “> per oe legislature which authorizes the~bonds (to re- may change it at the next election. 
annually of the assessed value of the taxabl© move the limit and provide for their payment) One purpose of the law is to provi ; 
| property, and it includes an exclusive tax, 84Y jg similar to the moral obligation on which the vice oor “9m schools, When rar Bem 
, ten mills on the hundred dollars for the pay- bonds of the state itself rests. The taxing on, the board is required to provide a mail box 
os ment of a particular issue of bonds. There are power originally comes from the state, and it is at te motity the pesidaeater of. the santa 
also of course, bond issues payable exclusively stil] the rule in at least one state for the legis- which the school is located 
out of special revenues, such as special asses- lature each year to levy the current taxes for Oak Park, Ill. An increase in the school tax 
ment bonds for the payment of which no taxing the counties. Even if the limit is constitutional, sate be atte sine per Gellar of valuatied tan tae 
power exists; these are hardly within the scope the normal obligation and intelligence of the voted. The added tax means an additional ex: 
Is of the present discussion, altho they are techni- people may generally be depended upon, if neces- penditure of $100,000 for the elementar nool 
icips 3, ay of course be gary smove the barrie ici . , y scnoois. 
cally municipal bonds, and may 0 sary, to remove the barrier to municipal honesty. g S BP 
ve well secured. While the limited tax may en- But we have to admit that such is the character veg upt. #. B. Pearson of Ohio has inti- 
ce danger the enforceability of municipal bonds, in of the security, and the municipality subject to ™4&ted that emergency and temporary school cer- 











relatively few cases has it actually prevented 
their payment. Its practical importance to both 
the municipality and the investor lies largely in 
the fact that its existence is discounted in the 
price, that is in the net interest rate paid by the 
municipality and received by the investor. Here 
also the approving opinion is qualified by a state- 
Ment that the bonds are payable out of a tax 
provided by the statute, or “within the limits” 
prescribed by the Constitution or statute, as the 
Case may be. It should be noted that an opin- 
ion reciting that bonds are payable out of a tax 
On all the taxable property of a municipality 
means only that there is a general taxing power; 
in other words that the bonds are not payable 
solely out of assessments or other special 
revenue. It does not necessarily mean that the 
taxing power is either unlimited or sufficient. 

€n a qualified approving opinion is to be 
given on municipal bonds sold by the munici- 
pality, the fact should, of course, be stated in 


the limit has to borrow on that basis. The 
state should of course limit the power to bor- 
row, not the power to pay. 

In conclusion on this point, I would repeat 
that the ordinary municipal bond is supported by 
substantially unlimited taxing power and carries 
with it the absolute assurance of legal enforce- 
ability. For the American investor, judging the 
future by the past and present, and looking to 
the maintenance of our present Constitution and 
principles of government, there is not, and in the 
nature of things could not be, a more perfect 
and complete security in any field of investment. 
—Address. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Pres. E. S. Davis of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation, has suggested that five stories be added 
to the public library building for use as offices 
for the board. The estimated cost of the addi- 
tion would be $1,000,000. 


tificates will be issued this year as a means of 
overcoming the crisis in teachers. Mr. Pearson 
points out that the apparent shortage offers an 
opportunity to boards of education to consoli- 
date small schools. There are about 35 one-room 
schools with enrollments of less than fifteen 
pupils, and some with as small a number as 
seven. 

Mr. Pearson believes that the rural schools 
should have just as good equipment and teachers 
as the city schools, and to this end, would con- 
solidate the small schools and employ trained 
teachers. 

A survey of all the school buildings in the 
state of Delaware is to be conducted during the 
present summer under the direction of Mr. N. L. 
Engelhardt. The buildings are to be measured 
with the Strayer Building Score Card and the 
entire work is to be cempleted by September 
fifteenth. 

The legislature of Michigan has appropriated 
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HE use of mo- 

tion pictures 

for educational purposes is 
two-fold; to create in the 
students’ minds a true mental 


image of the subject matter of the 
text, and to heighten their interest in a 
given subject, making it more comprehensive. 


This can be properly done only at the time the 
subject is actually being discussed, i. e., in the class- 


room. It therefore becomes necessary to have a 
projector to meet the various conditions that may be imposed 
upon it. It must, above all things, be portable and as little 
complicated as any machine can be, requiring no special 
operator. 

The DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector is ideally 
suited for school use. It weighs but twenty pounds—takes 


standard size reels and film—attaches to an ordinary light 
socket, and operates at the touch of a button. 


A catalog, giving complete specifications, will be sent upon 
request. 


The DeVry Corporation 








“Crayola” Gives Full, 
Rich Color Effects 


Don’t spoil your blackboard-work with 
crayons that are lifeless. Use ‘‘Crayola”’ 
Crayons —-they are made in the old 
fashioned high quality way—stand out 
in strong contrast to the blackboard— 
work smooth and free because they 
do not contain grit—and are a 
source of delight to the user. 


No one who is interested in good 
color work ever changes from 
“Crayola”’ after the first trial. Get 
them at your local dealer’s — write 
to us for his name. 

Let us send our interesting brochure, 
“What the Average Teacher May Ac- 
complish in Blackboard Drawing.” 
Enclose 50c and 

we will include y, 
a box of 

Colored 
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$300,000 for the erection of a building to be used 
for the training of high school teachers. 

San Bernardino, Cal., has voted a bond issue 
of $250,000 for the erection of a number of gram- 
mar grade buildings. 

The school board of Lincoln, Neb., has adopted 
a building program to cover a period of years. 
The program is based on a thoro study and 
analysis of the growth both of the schools and 
of the city for a long period and makes possible 
a sound basis for the development of the schools. 

The buildings to be erected are to be con- 
structed on the unit plan so that any building 
may be expanded at a minimum cost to care for 
increases in enrollment. It is planned to make 
the building program a part of the plan for 
beautifying the city and to ask the cooperation 
of the city commission, the capitol commission 
and other civic bodies in carrying out the de- 
tails. 

Under the plan adopted, eight elementary 
schools, three junior high schools, shops and 
special rooms for the senior high school, and an 
addition to the administration building will be 
erected at a cost for buildings and additions of 
$2,330,000. 

Sandusky, O. The school authorities have 
asked the city for an apportionment of 4 8-10 
mills to cover the operating expenses of the 
schools next year. It is planned to install a 
cafeteria at an expense of $1,200. 

Muskegon, Mich. The board has adopted a 
budget of $239,500, which is an increase of $57,- 
875. The greater part of the increase is due to 
the higher ‘salaries to be paid teachers. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The board of aldermen has 
given the janitors of the schools special police 
powers with the designation of police constables. 
The granting of police powers to the school cus- 
todians has become necessary because of the 
abuse of school property and the absence of 
sufficient police protection at night. 

Mr. James O. Betelle, of Newark, N. J., has 
been appointed special consulting architect for 
the school board at Berkeley, Cal. The Berkeley 
school authorities have entered upon an exten- 
sive building program, for which $2,000,000 have 
been placed at their disposal. 

Lincoln, Neb., on June 24th, voted three to 


one for the bond issue of $2,000,000 to be devoted 
to the extension and improvement of the school 
building plant. The plans contemplate the crowd- 
ing of a ten-year program into three or four 
years and provides for the erection of seven ele- 
mentary schools, two junior high schools, one 
senior high school, remodeling of grade schools 
into junior high buildings and the erection of an 
administration building. 

Mr. Pierre S. Dupont, president of the Dupont 
Powder Company has created a trust fund of 
$2,000,000 for the remodeling and modernizing 
of the public schools of Delaware, outside of 
Wilmington. The fund which is to be expended 
during the next four years, is usable to not more 
than one-half of the cost of a new building or of 
the cost of reconstruction of an old building. 
It is provided that $400,000 of the trust fund 
shall be set aside for the colored schools and that 
the gift must be matched by the school districts 
which erect new buildings. 

The building commission appointed to direct 
the erection of the new high school for Lowell, 
Mass., has asked for a further appropriation of 
$1,500,000 which it intends to spend on the struc- 
ture. The first appropriation of $700,000 was 
made in 1915 and the present increase has been 
made necessary because of the increase in the 
cost of building materials and labor. 

Columbus, O. A summer vacation school and 
playground was conducted during the summer at 
the south side community house. Manual train- 
ing, rug weaving, sign painting, basket weaving 
domestic science and kindergarten work were 
offered to those in attendance. 


SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

The New Jersey legislature, during the session 
of 1919, passed an amendment to the act of 
1903, providing for the maintenance, support and 
management of the state educational system. The 
amended law provides that the Commissioner of 
Education shall designate the chief of the busi- 
ness division of the Department of Public In- 
struction as the business manager of the De- 
partment. The business manager under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner, will supervise and 
direct the business matters under the control or 
supervision of the Commissioner as he may 
desire. 


The legislature of New Jersey during the year 
1919 passed a law providing that any and every 
board of education, common council, governing 
body, and any district, city, county, borough or 
municipality whatsoever, or department thereof, 
having the power or charged with the duty of 
determining or fixing on behalf of a school dis- 
trict, county, city, boro or other municipality 
or department, the salary, pay or compensation 
of employes thereof, shall have the right and 
power in the discretion of such board, body or 
officer, to grant and order paid, in monthly or 
other installments, to any employes, the amount 
of whose compensation is determinable by such 
board, such sum in addition to the regular salary, 
by way of bonus for the fiscal year in which the 
order is made. Such a board or officer may de 
termine, not exceeding thirty per cent of the 
regular annual rate of such usual or regular 
salary, compensation or pay of such employe and 
no part of such bonus may be paid to any mem- 
ber of such board or body. Such bonuses shall 
not be paid after April, 1922. 

It is provided that the cessation of the bonus, 
or any part of the same, shall not be construed 
as amounting to a reduction in salary, pay or 
compensation, nor shall any part of such bonus 
be taken into consideration or included in any 
calculation respecting any amount to be paid into 
or out of the pension, retirement or other similar 
fund. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
on June 27th, rejected by a voice vote, the bill 
providing for a reorganization of the State De 
partment of Education. The bill was opposed on 
the ground that it interfered with the rights of 
the people and that it gave too much control to 
the state authorities. 

The New Jersey State Board of Education has 
adopted a new rule under which graduates of 
the normal school are asked to pledge not to 
marry within two years after their entrance up 
on a teaching career. The rule has been adopted 
as a means of returning to the state a certain 
amount of benefit from the training received by 
the students. 

The Missouri legislature has passed a new com: 
pulsory education law under which children be 
low 16 years of age must attend school until the 
completion of the eighth grade. 
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What Would You Think 
of a Manufacturer— 


—who wrote to you with a lead pencil—‘‘We are saving much 
money because we do not use typewriters and telephones?” 
You might well wonder whether his merchandise was as much 
out of date as his business methods. 


You know that modern time and labor saving appliances are 
not added expenses, but that they have superseded slower and 
more costly processes. 


The concern which uses your business paper to tell you its 
business story is simply using a modern piece of selling ma- 
chinery to make it easier for you to buy intelligently with the 
least waste of your time and theirs. 


For the right kind of advertising shortens the distance be- 
tween human minds just as certainly as the railroad shortens 
the distance between places. It is still possible to walk from 
New York to Chicago, and it is still possible for a business to 
get along without advertising, BUT— 


—bear in mind that the seller who does not advertise does 
NOT save the cost of advertising, for it costs more to do the 
work of advertising by other means. Consistent advertisers 
are progressive merchandisers, and it pays to do business 
with them. 


You are invited to consult us freely about 
Business Papers or Business Paper Advertising. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS INC. 


The International Association of Trade and Technical Papers 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 











Mining and Scientific Press 
Modern Hospital 

Motor Age* 

Motorcycle & Bicycle Illustrated 
Motor World 

National Builder 

National Druggist 

National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette Southern Hardware & 
Northwestern Druggist Implement Journal 

Power Sporting Goods Dealer 

Power Boating Starchroom Laundry Journal 
Power Plant Engineering Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 
Price Current—Grain Reporter Textile World Journal 
Railway Age Timberman 

Railway Electrical Engineer Transfer and Storage 
Railway Maintenance Engineer Woodworker 


Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signal Engineer 
Retail Lumberman 

Rubber Age 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 
Shoe Retailer 

Southern Engineer 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and ts main- 
taining the highest standards of 
practice in their editorial and adver- 
tising service. 


Advertising and Selling 

American Architect 

American Blacksmith 

American Exporter 

American Funeral Director 

American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint and Oil Dealer 

American Printer 

American School Board Journal 

Architectural Record 

Automobile Dealer and Repairer 

Automotive Industries 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings & Building Management 

Bulletin of Pharmacy 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Railway & Marine World 

Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Clothier and Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Coal Trade Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 

Daily Iron Trade & Metal 
Market Report 

Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 

Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical Record 

Electrical Review 

Electrical World 

Embalmers’ Monthly 

Engineering World 

Engineering and Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Factory 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 

Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer & Artisan 

Furniture Merchants’ Trade 
Journal 

Gas Age 

Gas Record 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record 

Haberdasher 

Hardware Age 

Heating & Ventilating Magazine 

Hide and Leather 

Hotel Monthly 

Illustrated Milliner 

{mplement and Tractor Age 

Industrial Arts Magazine 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age 

Iron Trade Review 

Lumber Trade Journal 

Lumber World Review 

Manufacturers’ Record 

Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Metal Worker, Plumber & 
Steam Fitter 
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Poor In Deportment Means — ? 


It often means a fault of the school room and not of the child. 
You can’t blame children for getting nervous and fidgety trying to 
study in a dark room or in the hot glare of the sun. 

Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades remedy these harmful condi- 
tions. They shut out the glare and let in soft, diffused light—-with 
plenty of air without draft. 

These shades drop from the top and roll up from the bottom. 
They give years of service. Economical. Attractive. Rich, soft 
colors, with cord to match. Add cheer to any school room. Easy 
to clean. Don’t warp. Hang straight. 


Write for Catalog and Full Information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


164 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 
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_ Perennial Shades 


Are being used thruout the country. Here is a par- 
tial list of public schools using Perennial Shades : 


Spokane, Wash. Bucyrus, N. D. Durango, Colo. 
Iowa City, Ia. Cranby, Minn. Mildred, Mont. 
St. Paul, Minn. Bangor, Wis. Cloquet, Minn. 


Crookston, Minn. Peru, IIl. Two Harbors, Minn. 


For further information send inquiries to 


PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY 


FARIBAULT_ - - MINNESOTA 


















Plan 

School Shades 
for Fall 

Now 














— school is closed prepare for im- 
proved ventilation and lighting. 


In thousands of schools where Superintendents and 
Teachers have proper regard for correct airing, and for 
care of the children’s eyes, Oswego Tinted Cambric or 
Triplex Opaque on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers have 
solved the problem, once and for all. 





Write for samples of 
Colors 214 and 204 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 
by School Boards of 
some of the larger mu- 
nicipalities. 


Stewart HartshornCo. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 











General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


EVER - LASTINC-TRANSLUCENT 


WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 





WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 





TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH 
NO GLARE 





If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 





Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


cg. he Te 
SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
hade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 


gf” ae Pd 
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561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
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temperature regulation. 





A New Buildingr 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depends: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 


Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is complete and adequate without automatic 
The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


The 








Milwaukee, “t Wisconsin 
(Offices in all large cities) 
THE DIARY OF A SUPERINTENDENT IN were doing a great duty. This principle has May 10. The hotel lobby quite early was full 


A SMALL TOWN. 


(Continued from Page 45) 


There is no school fund from which I feel I 


can draw to make up the deficit. 


May 2. Marion Maroney won in oratory again 
tonight. We had a good crowd, too, and will 


have money for all expenses and a small sur- 
plus. Have heard no complaint from any of 
the schools represented. 

May 5. John Carpenter, so Miss Fergusen re- 
ports, has refused to continue with his part in 
the play. He is rather sensitive and it seems 
some of the others laughed and talked too much 
about his action in a love making scene. Every 
member of the class is predicting failure for the 
play. Even Miss Ferguson who usually has an 
abundance of enthusiasm is discouraged. The 
play is to be given on the thirteenth. 

“Yes,” said Miss Motler, “that is the usual 
story with these plays.” 

“Let them rest till tomorrow and then call 
them together for two or three hot talks from the 
faculty and all will be well,” said Mr. Jason. 

May 6. Miss Munster, who has been handling 
John’s case, reports he will take his part in the 
play. Misses Munster, Bechtell, Motler and Mr. 
Jason made short talks to the seniors at the 
close of school this afternoon. Then two or 
three of the teachers attended practice tonight. 

The entire high school faculty and my wife 
were invited to Sterling’s for dinner this even- 
ing. 

May 7. Since the school election applicants 
for positions have been calling. Today there has 

m more than usual as the board will elect 
tomorrow night. Years ago in college when the 
instructors in education held up the ideal of the 
superintendent in selecting his own faculty I 
thought it would never be reached in a small 
town. I saw then none of the determination, 
the iron a man must have. Neither did I think 
of the condemnation from many even when you 


done more for efficient teaching than any other 
one thing. A man tho must not play politics. 
Yet there are times when you would like to shift 
the responsibility to the board, the state depart- 
ment, or somewhere else. 

May 8. There was a combined action on the 
part of the teachers when they filled out their 
application blanks to ask for a_ ten-dollar-a- 
month increase. I found it necessary to ask for 
another high school teacher. 

A budget including the cost of moving into 
the new building, if we had the chance, has been 
prepared. 

The treasurer made a report and also an esti- 
mate from the assessed valuation of the income 
we could expect this fall. He stated that the 
state board of equalization had played havoc 
with us—reducing the valuation $150,000 in this 
district. 

It was decided that each teacher could be 
given the ten dollars’ increase and some of the 
high school teachers more than this. 

All was going without a hitch in the election 
of the grade teachers till they came to Miss 
Jadwin—leader in the movement last fall for 
higher salaries. 

“Shall we elect her again?” some one asked. 

“Can she teach?” 

“T consider her one of the best in the grades,” 
as I noticed the question was aimed at me. 

“O hell—pardon me, gentlemen. Teachers as 
a rule haven’t got enougn fight in them anyhow. 
I’m for her if she can teach,” said Mr. Hayden. 
There was not a dissenting vote. 

May 9. There were smiles and anguish this 
morning as the action of the board became 
known. I expected the storm to center on me 
as it had in other years but so far have escaped. 

Our winners in the district contest, also a 
small aggregation of track men and two or three 
teachers, left for the normal this evening. 


of athletes, contestants of various kinds, princi- 
pals and superintendents and the ever present 
bookmen. This is a great time for school gossip 
as schools are nearing the close and probably 
most of the boards have taken action. I learned 
that Mr. King, for years one of the most promi- 
nent educators in the state, was not to be re- 
elected. His principal succeeds him. There are 
rumors of crooked work, or ‘are we too willing to 
hear evil stories of each other. Mr. Forbis, 
young, good looking, aggressive and inexperi- 
enced has been elected to one of the biggest 
schools in the district. Surely teaching has its 
ups and downs. Mr. Morrow quits this spring to 
farm. Mr. Robison has taken a normal position 
in another state and Mr. Whitaker, who had 
trouble with his teachers, resigned a few weeks 
ago. 

There was a business meeting at the normal 
at 10 A. M. Here I heard again my mistakes 
of March 20th and 21st. 

May 12. Mr. Jason, who with some business- 
men has been taking a poll of the town, reports 
the bonds will carry. Several men are listed 
as doubtful and pressure is being applied to 
bring them into line. 

Miss Munster says she has an even dozen 
automobiles at our service if that many are 
needed tomorrow. 

The juniors have stopped quarreling among 
themselves long enough to prepare a good circu- 
lar for distribution tonight and tomorrow. 

The proprietor of the Beldon theater offered 
the building after the first picture show tonight 
for a school rally. I did not hear Rev. Miller’s 
talk but was told it was excellent. Several four- 
minute-men were heard from. Literature in re- 
gard to school buildings in neighboring towns 
was circulated in the audience. 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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‘“‘When You Think of Window 
Shades Think of Draper.” :: |. 














Draper's 

Cotton Duck 
Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are easy to operate. 


We have eliminated the 
slow and uncertain process 
of looping, folding or hook- 
ing. All you have to do 
is to pull and let loose in 
the natural way. It op- 
erates so simply that a 
child can adjust the shade 
without being instructed about its peculiarities. 





Send us your estimates and we will send 
you small samples that will explain the 
workings of our shades in every detail. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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The Safest 
in a Panic 







nere Seconds Count 


When the fire gong rings out its fateful 
warning and the tongues of flame dart 
in hot pursuit of fleeing children, time is 
vital. A minute's delay, even a second’s 
hesitation, may mean confusion and 
disaster. 


Standard Spiral Fire Escape 


Fastest and Safest 


Children never hesitate to slide down a 
spiral chute. They merely sit down 
and slide, sheltered from flames and 
heat, unable to recognize their dizzy 
height above the ground. 





Small children progress as rapidly as 
the older and larger, for gravity carries 
them all alike. 


Write for full man seme and free esti- 
mate of cost. Give floor heights. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


(Formerly Minnesota Manufacturers’ Ass'n) 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago Office: 
549 W. Washington St. 


Installation of open Spiral 
Fire Escape at St. Aemil- 
jan’s Orphan Asylum, 
St. Francis, Wis. 
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Protect the Child’s Health 


Eliminate all disease by 
spraying your school with 


KOTAR GERMICIDE 


which will destroy all germs and keep the air Pure 
and Clean. Manufactured in carbolic co-efficient 
10-5-3 and 2. 
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* Robertson’s 
& 
} 
a Products 
CJ 
o Include the following: 
. Liquid Soap, Soap Powder, 
a Scouring Powder, Cleansers, ® 
tC Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, a 
sal Mops, etc. Don’t overlook the @ 

: : * 
a fact that we are in a positionto © 
& supply you with everything in ® 
2 the line of brushes also. 4s 
LJ 
. 7 ' 
= For over seventeen years Robertson’s Products ¥ 
. have met the requirements of schools thruout the ® 
® country and our name ona product is our absolute 
= guarantee of the quality. 
* 0 
a Complete catalogue on request. . 
C) e 
® THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 8 
al 700-704 West Division St., Chicago, III. u 
e 0 
- Branches—Milwaukee—Denver—Seattle—Los Angeles. * 
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F you want your children to get instruction in correct 
color values, see that they are supplied with Devoe 
School Water-Colors. 





Devoe New Moist 8-Color Box 


Teachers who know about such things will tell you that Devoe 
colors are uniform, scientifically accurate and of superior quality. 








Devoe Hard 4-Cake Box 


Headquarters for 


School Art Material, Devoe Show Card Colors 
for Poster and Design Work, Brushes, etc. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell Devoe goods, or 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
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School Sound Journal 















































PLENTY OF WATER FOR SCHOOL 


Selma, Iowa, July 10, 1919 
United Pump & Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen:— Your National Fresh-from-the-Well Water System 
has been more than satisfactory during the period it has been fur- 
nishing water at the Selma Consolidated School. 

We cannot say too much in appreciation of the attention you 
gave in making sure the system would give us the right kind of service. 
This system gives us plenty of water even in the coldest months. 

The National furnishes water direct from the well to all fixtures 

















“The Whole District jj) 


Is Proud of Our 
School Fountains” 


That’s the tone of a letter we received from the 
superintendent of a consolidated country school in 
Iowa where a National Fresh-from-the-Well Water 
System had just been installed. 


The National makes any school modern by providing 
drinking fountains, fresh running water at hot and 
cold fixtures. By using an extra pump both hard 
and soft water, hot and cold may be secured. Indoor 
toilets are also possible when you have the National. 


The National-Fresh-from-the-Well Water System has 
no water storage tank. The pump, located in the well 
itself and operated by compressed air, brings water 
right from the well. Water is always fresh and pure, 
always of delightful even well temperature. 


No special pump house is required and the system 


———S 








Very truly yours, 


) Write us for illustrated booklet. 








can solve it. 











in the building, besides affording the conveniences of an indoor toilet. 


Explain to us your water 
problem and our engineers will show how easily the National 


) United Pump © Power Company 


(School Installation Department) 


322 Belleview Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Signed, E. D. MICHAEL, President 
Selma Consolidated School 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
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may be installed at little cost. 


NATIONAL Fi 


Fresh from The Well | 
Water System 
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(Concluded from Page 87) 

At assembly this afternoon Miss Motler sug- 
gested since there had been some criticism on 
account of the action of the high school boys in 
joining the commercial club, that not a high 
school pupil be seen on the streets during school 
hours tomorrow. An exception was made for 
the boys with cars. She stated there was no 
organized opposition and enough competent 
adults would be on the streets to handle the sit- 


uation. There will not be a teacher absent from 
his duties. 
May 18. There was a longer assembly than 


usual today as the seniors made their farewell 
speeches. It was the last assembly of the year 
and no time limit was set. There were shrieks 
of laughter and occasionally tears, as the dif- 
ferent members told of interesting things during 
his high school career. Occasionally, too, there 
were parting shots at instructors or at me but 
as a whole they were in a happy frame of mind. 

The bonds carried by a good majority. 

The play was up to the usual standard and 
after the show there was a celebration and a 
parade by the boys. 

May 14. Final examinations today. 

The entire high school faculty was invited out 
again this evening. 

The seniors also invited us on a fishing trip 
to the river. 

A number of patrons called to express their 
appreciation of the school and to thank the 
teachers. 

Teachers’ certificates from the state depart- 
ment were received for each senior in the nor- 
mal training course. 

May 15. Practically every teacher has an in- 
Vitation again for this evening. 

Several grade rooms had simple closing exer- 
cises and the patrons were present. There were 
tears in every room at parting. I passed away 
from individuals and groups to keep from show- 
Ing tears like a woman. “There are many pleas- 


ant things in teaching,” said Mr. Jason as we 
walked toward town this afternoon. 

Commencement was as usual, stiff, formal and 
a small crowd. Oh for the ability to put a heart 
and feeling into the occasion as it should have! 

May 16. There were no school bells this morn- 
ing. The buildings were silent, the floors un- 
swept, covered here and there with the backs of 
books, paper boxes and paper. 

There were the final records, term reports, 
state reports and still reports and blanks to fill 
out. . . . all day and it is done. 

I am thankful for what I feel is an excellent 
body of pupils and patrons and as true a body of 
teachers as one ever had together. Now one 
more sentence and I am thru—the board. They 
are a hard headed, self sacrificing, practical set 
of men, just as interested in the welfare of their 
charges as any ambitiops superintendent could 
possibly be. 

ECONOMIES GAINED IN STANDARDIZ- 
ING SCHOOLHOUSE PLANS. 
(Continued from Page 36) 

The above tabulation shows the per cent areas 
given to the various departments in the heating 
and ventilating plant of high school buildings 
situated in states in all parts of the country. 

It is of interest that the per cent space given 
to the boiler room and coal pocket as shown by 
the tabulation of junior high schools is surpris- 
ingly close barring two buildings, one in Minne- 
sota and one in Pennsylvania, and that the 
boiler and coal room in two junior high schools 
allow 1.73 per cent for boiler room and .85 per 
cent for coal in a school situated in Florida, 
while 1.78 per cent is given to the boiler room 
and .65 per cent for coal in a school situated in 
Minnesota. 

Why should a school building in Florida de- 
mand a greater per cent of the floor area for 











coal than a Minnesota building of the same 
type? 

School superintendents and school business 
officials are beginning to analyze the floor space 
of their school buildings, because, as you all 
realize, floor space means money. The heating 
engineer should have proper space, placed in a 
proper position for his heating apparatus and 
he should have data at hand so that he may 
speak with authority to the school official on 
this required space. If the engineer is to plan 
a successful heating and ventilating plant, he 
should be given space where he can plan an 
efficient apparatus so installed that it can per- 
form its duties in the most efficient way. 

The tabulation by the committee of the floor 
space devoted to instruction shows a variation 
from 33 to 77 per cent, in other words some 
school buildings in proportion to their size have 
more than twice as much room devoted to in- 
struction as have other buildings. All were 
planned for committees who, without doubt, 
supposed they were securing buildings of most 
economical plan. 

An Example of Lack of Economy. 

An illustration of this lack of economy is 
shown by the report by the General Education 
Board on the Gary Public Schools. The print- 
ing shop in the Emerson School occupies a room 
21 by 50 feet and has a capacity of about twelve 
pupils. The printing shop in the Froebel School 
occupies a room 23 by 31 feet and also has a 
capacity of about twelve pupils. 

The first of these rooms has a floor area of 
1,050 sq. ft., the second room has an area of 713 
sq. ft. If the second room of 713 sq. ft. is an 
adequate space for the successful activities of 
a printing class of twelve pupils, then the first 
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those who sit nearest the fire. 


A Well Warmed, Well Ventilated School Room Using 


THE InterRnationaL SCHOOL HEATER 


Designed for Warming and Ventilating One 
Room and Portable School Buildings 


Can be easily installed. Furnishes the fresh 
air required by law. Makes every part of 
the room comfortable without overheating 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Go 


UTICA, NEW YORK 























perature. 








WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN 
Whiton & McMahon, Architects 


VERY installation of the Peerless Unit System 
of Heating and Ventilating is made on a 
scientific engineering plan, that insures the delivery 
of the proper quantity of pure fresh air into each 
room and heated in cold weather to the right tem- 
Among other things it eliminates the 
complicated system of ducts that take up the 
basement rooms and gives over that space to other 
features of school activities, effecting a marked 
saving in construction cost. 
Its operation is simple, economical and satisfactory. 
what the best practice in Heating and Ventilation demands 


must be done to meet the requirements of up to date, enlight- 
ened opinion and all at a surprisingly low cost. 


Our engineering staff is at your disposal. Send us your problem 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
$21-5823 West 23rd Street, 


It does 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














room has a waste of 337 sq. ft. which it cost 
money to build and there is a continued upkeep 
cost for light, heat, and janitor service. There 
is also the point that if 713 sq. ft. is an ade- 
quate space for effective work, the probability 
is that as effective work will not be accom- 
plished in the room of 1,050 sq. ft., and there is 
also the liability that the plant in the larger 
room will not be so economically laid out for the 
utilization of floor space as is the case in the 
smaller room. 

On the other hand, if the room containing 
1,050 sq. ft. is of the correct size, then the room 
of 713 sq. ft. is too small and any work done in 
this room by the full number of pupils is done 
with a loss of time and energy and with mini- 
mum of results. The actual amount of space 
required to produce the best results should be 
known. 

The great loss of economy was undoubtedly 
not appreciated by the architect who designed 
the building, because he had no measure of 
efficient floor space to apply to his plan. Also 
it is to be presumed the architect might not 
have known what activities were to be carried 
on in the various rooms when they were origin- 
ally planned. 

It is a frequent habit of educators to change 
the use of the various floor spaces. This falls 
in with the idea of elastic planning but the 
educator should have a standard of measure to 
apply to the space to be occupied in order that 
he may place an activity where it may be carried 
on with success. 

This fact in relation to cost of schoolhouses 
is especially interesting at the present time, 
when many localities have felt that they can 
not undertake new constructions on account of 





the largely increased costs. It is a patriotic 
duty of every locality to look carefully after the 
education of its children. The present rates of 
increase will undoubtedly be maintained in most 
communities, and unless there is a great increase 
in the amount of space devoted to instruction 
there will be a condition of congestion greatly 
to be deplored in its effect on education. As 
this educational problem widens, so will the 
problem of school architecture broaden with it. 
The complexity of architectural detail will in- 
crease and, more than ever, it will be the im- 
perative necessity of the school architect to have 
his plan founded upon the rock of standardiza- 
tion. 
The Value of Standardization. 

It is true, therefore, that any effort that tends 
towards the standardization of the planning and 
construction of schoolhouses is of direct benefit 
to our country and whatever there may be 
evolved by this committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association in the way of improved meth- 
ods without increased cost, in the elimination of 
unnecessary cost or in the establishing of stand- 
ards for state or municipal legislation, will be 
direct benefits conferred upon our country. 

It is no criticism of the architect to say that 
he has not designed an efficient building when it 
is found that buildings erected from past plans 
fall below fifty per cent for instruction because 
he had no yardstick to apply to his plans. 
Rather let us say that the architects of the past 
have done well that one-half of the buildings 
tabulated by the Committee on Standardization 
of the National Education Association have 
been found to run over 50 per cent of space area 
for instruction. 


The school building of early days was the 


meeting place of the community. ‘To the school- 
house was taken the discussion begun in the 
roadside shop. Now the little shop is gone, 
gone also are the home opportunities for the 
children’s vocational activity, but the school- 
house remains. It is once more becoming the 
place where all the people get together; it will 
take the place of the lost home shop. The new 
schoolhouse will have classrooms, laboratories, 
lecture rooms, museums, shops, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, community assembly halls, and 
all those things which represent real life. The 
schoolhouse is once again coming into its own. 
The schoolhouse more than any other building 
belongs to us all. 


FEEDING THE SCHOOL CHILD. 


(Concluded from Page 42) 
slightly more expensive than the laboratory 
method but the increased efficiency and training 
derived from this method make the price of no 
real consideration. 

The problem of planning, preparing and serv- 
ing a mid-day meal for the child in the school 
will vary with the region, the location and 
equipment of the school and many other factors. 
No general discussion can give detailed advice 
suited to all different conditions. 

The lunch at school should receive thought 
and attention at all times and whenever children 
are unable to go home at noon, the lunch should 
form a definite part of the educational program. 
A scientifically prepared lunch at school con- 
sistently contributes to the child’s health and 
his readiness to learn and furthermore by direct- 
ing attention to the importance of every day 
food problems it raises the standard of living in 
the community. 
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American Heating and Ventilating Steam Boiler 
in Brick Casing. 


American Heating and Ventilating 
Steam Boiler—Front removed. 


THE AMERICAN HEATING AND VENTILATING STEAM BOILER HEATS 
AND VENTILATES FOR THE COST OF HEATING ONLY 


Steam boiler is built into cast iron housing—cast iron housing is surrounded by brick wall. 

Cold fresh air is blown over the warmed cast iron housing (air goes between housing and surrounding 
brick walls), then thru galvanized pipes direct to the schoolroom. 

Steam radiators may be located in schoolrooms and tempered air blown in to produce perfect ventilation, 
or extra radiation may be put inside of the brick casing and warmed air blown into the schoolrooms, 
in which case, no radiators are necessary. 

Write at once for further information about this marvellously efficient, patented system, which is 
being installed in modern schools. 


C. AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO., Bloomington, Illinois 


Y Engineering-Contracting Branches in Large Cities 


WARMING 
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The Picture Screen 


Has Power of Expression greater even 
than the most forceful delivery of words. 


It is no longer a question of why use pictures — 
but how? 





The Victor Portable 


Stereopticon 


offers the simplest, surest medium for projecting the brilliant, 
life-size image on the screen. 


Powerful Mazda or gas lamps meet all conditions, lenses sup- 
plied for all distances. 


Great list of slides illustrating hundreds of topics are available 
thru purchase or rental. 


Today—Write for trial terms on the “Aristocrat of Stereopti- 
cons”. Also ask for slide bulletin. 


The Manufacturers 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, lowa 











Now Is a Good Time to Consider 
the Installation of a 


Signal 
System 


Most people prefer the 
electric light current to 
the battery current for 
the operation of the bell 
system, as it does away 
with the battery nuis- 
ance. Our system is 
especially designed for 
such service but will 
work equally as well on 
battery current. No con- 
tact burning. 


The best of workmanship 
and unexcelled in techni- 
cal design. Easy to install 
and easy to manage. 


Write for our new catalog. 





Hansen Manufacturing Company 
PRINCETON, IND. 

















“600” PROJECTOR 





The “Motiograph” 


Over 600 purchased by the Y. M. C. A. and schools in the 
last year makes it the leader. Its ease of operation—perfect 
projection— and non-wear qualities puts it in a class by 
itself. 

(Will take all standard size films.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Impress the Subject through 


MOTION PICTURES 


Project Pictures perfectly with 
POWER’S 6 B CAMERAGRAPH 


This ideal combination gives the utmost satisfaction in edu- 
cational, commercial and amusement lines. 


in a perfect manner, 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


This pioneer projector bears an international reputation. Its 
ease of operation and mechanical construction are such that, 


IT PUTS THE PICTURE 
ON THE SCREEN 


Catalogue 33 Gives Complete Details 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bookkeeping Exercises. 


Book I, 105 pages, 60 cents; Book II, 118 pages, 
60 cents. By Wallace E. Bartholomew. Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco. 

Prominent among these exercises are those 
fequiring the writing from given data of open- 
ing and closing entries of a connected account, 
of business papers and then properly journalizing 
or posting the same, the preparation of profit and 
loss statements and balance sheets. As an aid to 
teachers an appendix offers a scheme for rating 
eXamination papers. 

These exercises have been selected from exam- 
inations given by the University of the State of 
New York at regular intervals during the last 
six years, tho original ones have been added to 
make the collection more complete. 


Learning to Read. 


By Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine E. Bryce. 
Revised Edition. Cloth, 243 pages. Newson & 
Company, New York. 

In this manual there is nothing iron-clad in 
the Many helpful suggestions to untrained and 
iNexperienced teachers. Room is left for origin- 
ality and initiative. Stories, the acquiring of a 
feading vocabulary thru learning rhymes, dram- 

jon—especially among non-English speak- 

ing children, are deemed important. The saving 

Quality of common sense has guided the use of 

Phonics and phonic charts. Devices, reasons, 

Miitable preparation on the part of teacher and 

Pupils, imply that in a well-conducted reading 

, there will be interest in the lesson, a 

re to master new words, pleasure in reading 
aloud to an audience. 








Mon Pitit Trott. 

By Leopold Cardon. Cloth, 183 pages. 
Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

In each of these 24 lessons homework calls for 
a translation and a study of grammatical con- 
structions in a list of sentences taken from the 
translation. In class, these sentences are used 
for drill in pronunciation, another exercise is 
used as a basis for conversation which is fol- 
lowed by a bit of translation into English. 

All this reading, talking, writing is based upon 
a charming story, “Mon Petit Trott.” Its spirit 
and style are so delightful one does not wonder 
the French Academy has deemed it worthy of a 
prize. 


Trees, Stars and Birds. 

By Edwin L. Moseley. 
Ritchie. Cloth, 404 pages. 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

It is difficult to determine which of these three 
chapters is the most instructive and interesting. 
Strong trees, bright stars, flitting birds, have a 
permanent value. 

The care of trees, curious and beautiful figures 
in the body of hardwood trees, a key for the iden- 
tification of some common hardwoods are out- 
standing points in the first chapter. The key 
seems to be coming to its own again. The full- 
page maps of stars are well-fitted to lead a soli- 
tary student to learn the names and position of 
stars and constellations at different seasons of 
the year. The ancients made much of their 
meager knowledge of the stars; we moderns make 
little of our large opportunities. The appearance, 
habits; habitat of. birds are minutely described 
and the colored engravings of some fifty birds 
are exceptionally beautiful. 

This sentence in the preface is strictly truth- 
ful: “The language is simple enough for stu- 
dents in the sixth or seventh grade, the facts im- 
portant enough for more mature students.” 


Verse for Patriots to Encourage Good Citizen- 


Silver, 


Edited by John W. 
Price, $1.40. World 


ship. 
Compiled by Jean Broadhurst and Clara L. 
Rhodes. Cloth, 367 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., 


Philadelphia. 

A nation’s life has many forms of expression. 
Thru its fine thought and rythmic form, poetry 
stirs the imagination and uplifts the heart. 


The rare contents of this volume will bring 
young minds in our schools in contact with the 
finest verse expressing the spirit of the present 
and the noblest ideals of the past. Poems of the 
“last” war, so closely linked with the present, 
form the first group. Then follow groups of 
poems upon heroes, deeds of valor upon land and 
sea, home and country, national hymns and war 
songs, the flag and freedom, peace after the war. 
These many-sided contents offer something to 
many moods of the mind, to many types of char- 
acter. | 
Aldine Readers. 


Book II, cloth, 213 pages; book III, cloth, 309 
pages; book IV, cloth, 320 pages. By Frank E. 
Spaulding and Catherine T. Bryce. Revised Edi- 
tion. Newson & Co., New York, Chicago. 

Out-of-door neighbors, songs of life, stories of 
birds and beasts appear in Book Two. Good talk 
and frequent dialogues make dramatization com- 
paratively easy. 

In Goldsmith’s pen-picture of the village school-, 
master, the wonder grew that “one small head 
could carry all he knew.” In turning the pages 
of books three and four, the wonder grows how 
the editors have been able to select such good 
folk and fairy tales from so many different coun- 
tries. After some selections are exercises called 
“Learning to Study and Think” in which are 
capital questions and requirements. The shading 
of the illustrations is very pleasing and often 
harmonizes with the setting of the selection. In 
the full-page illustrations before each section will 
be found some unusually picturesque lettering. 

A Source Book of Biological Nature-Study. 

By Elliott E. Downing. Cloth, 503 pages. Price, 
$3, net. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill. 

While this book is intended to be a simple 
matter of fact account of characteristics, habits 
and lives of insects, animals, birds, flowers, trees, 
weeds, it is intensely interesting and will be wel- 
comed by the general reader as well as the 
teacher. The author has a remarkably graphic 


style and a splendid grasp of the human side of 
his subject. 


American Democracy from Washington to Wil- 
son. 


Edited by John H. Finley and James Sullivan. 
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Of interest to 


School Administrators 


Every subject worth teaching requires at least 
one comprehensive, practical, helpful pedagogical 
manual for teachers and administrators. Two of 
the most vitally important subjects in the curric- 
ulum have hitherto suffered from the lack of a 
book which would give expression and coordina- 
tion to modern aims and methods. 


Stimson’s Vocational Agricultural Education 
by Home Projects does this for the field of 
agriculture 


(1) By emphasizing the home project method of instruction; 

(2) By concrete suggestions to superintendents, teachers, 
and others who are directly or indirectly in touch with 
agricultural education; 


(3) By illustrating typical agricultural methods and results 
by a series of over 300 illuminating photographs with 
detailed captions. 


Cooley, Winchell, Spohr and Marshall’s Teaching 
Home Economics does this for the field of 
household arts 


(1) By giving a clear account of the development of Home 
Economics by various agencies; 

(2) By distinguishing carefully between the general educa- 
tional and the vocational aims of such instruction; 


(3) By a separate discussion of methods and equipment in 
the elementary, high, and vocational schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Boston Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 








Revised Editions of 
Aldine Reading 


HE revision of the Aldine Readers has 





been made in the light of the most 

modern, most up-to-date psychology and 

pédagogy, retaining all the best features of 

AL DVS previous editions and adding new, at- 
tractive, scientific features which cannot 


fail to appeal to the discriminating, pro- 
gressive teacher. The series is now com- 
plete through the first four years under 
the following titles: 











PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE. Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’s Edition 


LEARNING TO READ— 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
Revised Edition 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive 
than the old edition, and takes up in more detail the lessons in 
Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are invaluable 
to the inexperienced. While the Manual stops with Book Two, 
the Teacher’s Editions of Books Three and Four contain many in- 
structions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presenta- 
tion and development of each lesson in the books, which themselves 
contain a valuable new feature in the questions and suggestions 
to pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE : : CHICAGO 

















Printing as an After-War 
School Subject 


Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising and pro- 
motion literature, will prove to be the tonic that 
will rejuvenate those industries that have lain dor- 
mant during the war. 

Our schools must turn from the teaching of war 
activities to those subjects that have to do with the 
building up of trade and commerce. Of these sub- 
jects printing stands pre-eminent, and, on account 
of the tremendous influence and power it will 
exert, should be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or humanistic features. 


Printing stands unexcelled as a practical device 
for teaching the elements of English composition, 
spelling, capitalization, indentation, paragraphing, 
spacing, and utilizes all the principles of good 
design. It correlates with and motivates nearly 
all other school subjects. The qualities of patience, 
skill, neatness and perseverance are inculcated upon 
the child’s mind in a high degree. 

Printing should be taught in every type of school. 
This department would be pleased to furnish any 
information possible regarding the introduction of 
a course in Printing in your school. Our full line 
of literature is yours for the asking. 


Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 











An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 


Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘*GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 
YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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pils. 


In order that every purchaser or user of 


ard Projector bears the following: 





ANY STANDARD PROJECTOR 


may understand the hazardous nature of the celluloid film, 
either in storage or use, the name-plate of the Peerless Stand- 


The Peerless Standard Projector has the wonderful 5 to 1 eccentric star intermittent 
movement and a balanced shutter that passes 622% of the light and gives an abso- 
lutely flickerless picture at less than normal speed. This is of great importance 
to teachers who wish to project film subjects slowly for explanation to their pu- 

Pictures up to 12 feet at distances up to 75 feet. 





“CAUTION” 


and 
reduce fire 


is subject to 


State, Municipal 
restrictions 


provided to 


Any Projector using inflammable celluloid films 
Insurance 
hazard. 








cAnnouncing the 


PEERLESS 
Standard Projector 


Uses thousand foot reels of standard 
film obtainable at any exchange. 
Operates from any light socket or 
from a small storage battery. 


Motor drive and rewind with speed 
control, or can be operated by crank. 


Peerless Projector Co. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
32 West 43rd Street, New York 
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Cloth, xiv and 339 pages. Price, 32 cents. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Addresses and letters of five great Americans— 
Washington, Webster, Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wil- 
son—constitute this splendid volume. More than 
two-thirds of the space is devoted to the utter- 
ances of President Wilson, affording a remarkably 
clear, comprehensive view of the president’s 
views on the war. The book belongs in every 
history and literature class. 


Alice in Wonderland. 

By Lewis Carroll. Printed in Gregg Short- 
hand. Cloth, 154 pages; illustrated. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, Boston. 

This is the latest of the Gregg series of school 
classics in shorthand. The text, which is very 
accurately engraved, is reproduced from the 
original edition of the work and is illustrated 
with those unforgetable line drawings which 
charmed the original Alice. The book is splen- 
didly adapted for high school and junior high 
school classes. 

History Stories for Primary Grades. 

By John W. Wayland, Ph. D. Cloth, 212 pages. 
Price, $0.60. Macmillan Co., New York. 

This collection of stories includes tales from 
ancient as well as modern history—the Bible, 
biographies of great men, etc. The author has 
great skill in unifying and simplifying ineidents 
and in submerging everything which may detract 
from the central theme or character. In some 
cases, this process seems to have too severely 
eliminated details and contributing facts that all 
but rob stories of their point. We feel the Bible 
Stories are too much secularized and might well 
be omitted in the form given. 


Hidden Treasures. 

By John T. Simpson. Cloth, 303 pages. 
$1.50. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

A well written story telling how a boy recon- 
structed an old-fashioned farm by applying mod- 
er methods of farming and business. The author 
has his subject well in hand and has-good judg- 
Ment in suggesting correct methods and relating 
possible incidents. The book should be effective 
in promoting the back-to-the-farm movement. 


Price, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Code of Lighting School Buildings by the com- 
mittee on School Lighting: M. Luckiesh, chair- 
man; R. B. Ely, L. O. Grendahl, J. D. Lee, Jr., 
F. Park Lewis, H. H. Madgsick, F. K. Richtmyer. 
Published in the January, 1919, issue of General 
Science Quarterly. This is the final revised code 
resulting from discussions, criticisms, and hear- 
ings on earlier drafts of the code during the last 
three years. The best thought of engineers, 
superintendents and teachers has been given to 
it. It contains material which can be used in a 
practical way in General Science classes in study- 
ing the schoolroom lighting problem. 

Annual Reports of the President and Secretary 
of the Philadelphia Board of Education. The first 
which deals with the President’s report discusses 
Enrollment for the year, Military Training, War 
Activities in the Schools, Duplicate System of 
Organization, One-Story School Building, and 
Teachers’ Salaries. 

The second referring to the work of the secre- 
tary, discusses schoo] expenditures, maintenance 
of school plants, permanent improvements, requi- 
sitions for individual schools, retirement fund 
for employes, and comparative costs per pupil for 
expenditures, in higher schools, in evening 
schools, and special activities. 

Malnutrition and Health Education. David 
Mitchell, Bureau of Educational Experiments. 
Reprinted from The Pedagogical Seminary. The 
experiments, results and conclusions presented in 


this report were secured thru the services of Dr. - 


William R. P. Emerson. The “Nutrition Classes” 
were organized in P. S. 64, Manhattan, New York 
City, the principal of which is Mr. Louis Marks. 

Bureau of Educational Research. By B. R. 
Buckingham, Director of the Bureau. Price, 15 
cents. Published by the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. The bureau at the University of 
Illinois aims to assist in the investigation of edu- 
cational questions thruout the state and to this 
end brings to bear upon such questions the best 
available evidence as submitted by other workers 
and supplies new evidence. The bureau is pre- 
pared to issue to school authorities tests for 
arithmetic, geography, handwriting, language, 
composition and grammar, reading, spelling, alge- 
bra, science, physics. 


Annual Report of the Business Agent of the 
School Committee of Boston, Mass., for the year 
ending January, 1918. Wm. T. Keough, business 
agent. The pamphlet contains the annual finan- 
cial statement, the standardized report of the 
financial statistics of the schools, comparisons of 
costs for the different activities and costs of sup- 
plies for each school. 

Rules and Regulations of the Binghamton, 
N. Y., Public Schools. Prepared by Thomas F. 
Keating, superintendent of buildings and repairs, 
for the use of building superintendents, engi- 
neers, janitors and cleaners. 

Report of the New York Board of Education. 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, Supt. of Schools. This 
report contains brief discussions on the Enact- 
ment of Amendment to State Education Law and 
Organization of the New Board of BEducation, 
Board of Education a Distinet and Separate Body, 
First Dispute as to Control of Funds, Diversion 
of School Moneys by City Authorities, Illegal 
Control of Educational Policies for 1919 by City 
Authorities, Thru Detailed Segregation of Funds, 
Effect of Diversion of State School Moneys 
Granted for 1918, and Claim of Commissioner of 
Accounts to Inspectorial Jurisdiction Over the 
Departments of the Board of Education. 

Teachers’ Salaries in Michigan. Issued by the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association and pub- 
lished by the Committee on Salaries. In this 
issue are presented such facts regarding teach- 
ers’ salaries, expenses and requirements as could 
be gathered up to date. It will be of interest to 
teachers, superintendents, school boards, and 
school patrons. 

Handbook of Simplified Spelling. Published by 
the Simplified Spelling Board, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. This handbook defines the function 
of spelling, traces the growth of the English lan- 
guage, shows the effect of printing on spelling, 
and outlines the activities of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board in the direction of simpler spelling. 

Statistics of State Universities and State Col- 
leges for the year ended June 30, 1918, published 
by the Bureau of Education, Washington. The 
data given in this report are taken from reports 
received from the offices of the presidents of the 
various institutions, and the figures printed are 
substantially as given in those reports. 











Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are facts, that prove 
to any one that the greatest percentage of successful shorthand writers 
use the system of proven success. 


OF THE-UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND CLERKS 
77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 
22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913—the most recent 
official statistics on this subject.) 


Of the official shorthand court reporters of the United States, 
91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 
8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association as 
publisht in ils ‘‘ Proceedings’ for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 








History in the Light of Recent Events 
OUR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 





Recent events have created a new atmosphere for the study of our 
national life. This book is cognizant of that and gives a thoroughly 
new treatment of our international problems particularly as regards 
the War of the Revolution and the War of 1812. The final chapter 
gives a vivid and scholarly discussion of the World War and the new 
aspects of our foreign relations. 


Ready During the Summer of 1919 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














Investigate the “Badger 
Line’, before buying your 
Inks, Library Paste, etc., etc., 

for the fall term of school. 
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“BADGER LIBRARY PASTE” 
THE STICKIEST OF STICKY 


When you want a really high grade sticky paste 
get “Badger’’, without fail. 


Write us today for prices and samples. 


BADGER BRUSH COMPANY 


655-657 E. WATER ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Manufacturers of Brooms, 
Brushes, Liquid Soap, 
Library Paste, Inks and 
Scrubbing Soap. 
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Vocational Science 


Practically every trade school of importance now 
gives the student training in the technical knowledge 
related to his trade, as the really skilled worker 
must be familiar with the reasons underlying the 
various operations which he performs. 

With this end in view W. H. Dooley, in charge of 
Navy Yard Continuation School for New York 
Board of Education, has written ‘ Vocational 
Science for Metal Workers’’ and ‘Vocational 
Science for Wood Workers.’ These bcoks will 
be available early in August. 

Examination Copies Will Be Sent Upon Request 


The Ronald Press Company 
TEXT BOOK DEPARTMENT 


20 Vesey Street New York City 














GREAT MANY 

have investigated 
our offerings and have 
found them decidedly to 
their advantage. 


Class Records, Attendance 
and Scholarship Records, 
Registers, Index and Sta- 


tistical Supplies. 

“rapid-service’”’ from us 

means all that the term 
© implies. 


Why not let us send you samples and quote prices? 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Everything for the Schools Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





STEEL FLAG POLES 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 





DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


ATIGNA 











Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 


Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 

















FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
Squires Improved Self Closing Inkwell 


It will save its cost the first year in ink and 
trouble. Fits a hole 1% to 1% inch and 
with the adapter any larger hole. 





Note these special points 


Always closed, is practically air tight and 
dust proof. Marble cannot be removed, just 
enough ink on the pen and none on the 
children’s fingers. Ink will not clog in it. 
Regular finish, Black Rubber, if desired, 
Nickel Plated. 


Write for sample and 
prices on our full line 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO., 941 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect 
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Gentlemen: 


1915 and 1916. 
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cleaned from the inside. 


of water or of wind. 
than I even expected. 


use your product 


Wilson Reverso 
Patented 


ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. 


27th and So. Wells Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





“Wilson Reverso” Windows 


are the most satisfactory for schools 





BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 
250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- | 
ington High School building which was built here during the years | 


I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
trames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 


I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
In fact they have proven more satisfactory 

I think that the weather stripping which | 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good sha 

I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to 
Yours truly, 


** WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized ron Underwri- 
We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows. 
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A L. PILLSBURY recharging at 


MANUFACTURED BY ——— 


J.C. McFARLAND COMPAN 


Loss of Life by Fire is Criminal 


Loss of property by fire is a disgrace, 
and should be punished by a term in 
prison. 
person, if a fire originates in his building, 
to pay from 10° 
surance for any damage done to his 
neighbor. 
to protect your property by installing 
hand fire extinguishers the same as in 
Europe—one to every 1500 square feet, 
with watchman service. 


The Blaze Hand Fire Extinguisher is 
50% more efficient than any other ex- 
tinguisher on the market, besides paying 
for itself in its upkeep. Note the quali- 
fications of the Blaze Extinguisher : 


1—-It requires no attention or recharging whatever after be- 

ing loaded until used. 

2—It is guaranteed for 25 years. 

3—We furnish refills free after each fire, making the first cost 
the whole cost. 

4—It does not spot, stain or burn the most delicate fabric. 

5—It is harmless to the skin; you can wash your hands and 
face in the liquid as it comes from the extinguisher. 

6—It is fool-proof and can be handled successfully by women 
and children. 

Remember that the Blaze is guaranteed for 25 years and requires no attention 

or seoharee Sa being loaded until used, while all other extinguishers require 


ast once a year at an expense of 75c to $1.00. The first cost of the 
Blaze Extinguisher is the only expense. 


THE BLAZE COMPANY, 


Negligence: 


The law in Europe requires a 
o to 33144% of his in- 


Such a law would force you 





Write for Circulars and Prices Today. Agents Wanted. 


2701 S. Wells Stes | Chicago 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 
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OPENS BRUSH FACTORY. 


The Theodore B. Robertson Company of Chi- 
cago has announced the establishment of a brush 
factory to be operated in connection with the 
manufacture of supplies for the school trade. 
The factory is equipped with the latest ma- 
chinery for brushmaking and special attention is 
given to the brushes made according to definite 
specifications. 

The addition of the brush factory to the 
Robertson Company’s already large line of school 
supplies has made it possible for the firm to 
more adequately meet the needs of the school 
jobbing trade and to provide for a sure, steady 
growth in its school trade. 

Janitors and school authorities who are in- 
terested in brushes for school use should address 
the firm at 700 West Division Street, Chicago. 


MR. KNOUFF JOINS AMERICAN CRAYON 


COMPANY. 

Mr. C. W. Knouff, who for some years acted as 
Manager of the Chicago office of the Prang Com- 
pany and more recently served as an officer and 
member of the firm, has accepted a position as 


Manager of the educational department of the 
American Crayon Company. 

Mr. Knouff is a Hoosier by birth and educa- 
tion. After completing his common-school edu- 
cation, he entered Wabash College, working his 
Way until graduated. Later he entered Lake 
Forest College and finally completed his train- 
ing at Chicago University. He holds the Bache- 
lor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees awarded 


to him by the U niversity for special professional 
Studies. 


Mr. Knouff after his graduation, taught in the 
high school at Clarinda, Ia., from 1899 to 1900. 
He was assistant principal of the Kokoma, Ind., 
high school from 1900 to 1902, principal of the 
Wabash, Ind., high school from 1903 to 1908, of 
the Richmond, Ind., high school from 1908 to 
1910, and of the Tacoma, Wash., high school 
from 1910 to 1911. 

Mr. Knouff became manager of the Chicago 
office of Prang Company in 1911. He relin- 
quished the office in 1913 to become vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board of directors of 
the firm. 

In February of the present year, Mr. Knouff 
was offered the position of manager of the Edu- 
cational Department of the American Crayon 
Company, which he accepted. 

Mr. Knouff enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
the educators of the country thru his long teach- 





MR. C. W. KNOUFF 
Manager, School ae ny American Crayon Co., 
andusky, O. 





ing experience. He is well adapted by training, 
experience and personality for assuming the di- 
rection of the school crayon business of the 
American Crayon Company, and under his guid- 
ance it should flourish. 





MANUFACTURERS PROTEST FREE IM- 
PORTATION OF FOREIGN CHEMICAL 
SUPPLIES AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS. 

Under a provision of the tariff act, educational 
institutions of the United States are permitted 
to import chemical supplies and scientific appara- 
tus free of duty. This has been done with the 
idea of assisting these institutions but in actual 
practice it has been a menace to the schools and 
a detriment to American manufacturers. Under 
this form of foreign propaganda, students have 
been given the impression that the German pro- 
duct is superior to that of the American and the 
German manufacturer has been aided to the 

detriment of the product of American genius. 

Manufacturers and educators thruout the coun- 
try are now awake to the danger of this form of 
propaganda and are endeavoring to curb its 
spread. The American manufacturers, thru the 
agency of the American Chemical Society, have 
made a vigorous protest thru the press and thru 
Congress against the practice. They point to the 
fact that the American manufacturer has always 
been able to produce and to market these sup- 
plies, that the war has stimulated production 
and that with the coming of peace they are in 
position to furnish the needed supplies in any 
quantity. All they ask is that they be protected 
against the imported product in order that they 
may continue the very successful trade which 
they have built up during the past three or four 
years. 

The educators have likewise launched a cam- 
paign for driving this form of German propa- 
ganda from the universities and scientific schools 
of the country. They point out its demoralizing 
effect on the students who are given the impres- 
sion that the American product is inferior and 
less to be desired than the foreign product. 
Thru this means the students are being trained 
to place great dependence upon industries of 
foreign countries and to minimize the import- 
ance of the United States. 
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PAPER 


PRACTICE 
DRAWING 
EXAMINATION 
ALL KINDS 


GET OUR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES! 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


P APER Science, school, penmanship, 

practice, typewriting, book- 

keeping, examination, legal 

cap, foolscap, second sheets, construction, drawing 
and mounting, note heads, letter heads, etc. 


THE ‘*METSUCO” LINE 


Teachers’ Guides 
Card Index Systems Registered Records 
Metsuco Report Systems Papers of All Kinds 
Character Building Systems 





Diplomas 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our 
expert advise you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY, “"yovps*: 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PAPER PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 

















SCHOOL DESKS «<2 :rez:" 


There is no prospect of lower production cost for a year at least. BETTER BUY NOW. 


i il Opera and Folding Chairs, 
Buy Now Today Church and Lodge Furniture 


ORDER FROM STOCK NEAREST YOU 
Stafford Desks carried in stock by 


J. H. Pence, Reanoke, Va. 

Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co.. Wichita, Kans. 
Houston Show Case & Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas 
G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La. 

Omaha School Supply Co., Omana, Nebr. 
Western School Supply Co.. Boise, Idaho 

John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., Seatle, Wash. 

W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore. 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Morris Bros., Stockton, Calif. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana. 

Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 







“THE ECONOMIC”’ 











“STEEL FURNITURE—GRAND RAPIDS” 


While Grand Rapids 
is noted for wood fur- 
niture, remember some 
of the very best school 
furniture is made by us 
and we want to brandon 
your mind the idea of 


“STEEL FURNITURE — 
GRAND RAPIDS” 
Remember —“*STEEL 
FURNITURE—GRAND 
RAPIDS” is hygienic and 
built by experts who 





\ Adjustable Desk and 
know school require- Chair 
Movable Desk ments. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Ave., S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





DANGER LURKS 
IN LOOSE WASTE PAPER 


Why take chances of a disastrous fire 
when you can eliminate this risk by storing 
your loose paper in this 


ALSTEEL FIRE-PROOF BALER 


This machine will pack your paper into 
compact bales that will bring the highest 
market price. Make your paper pay a 
profit. Other schools are doing it. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS. 





Write for full particulars. 


ALSTEEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








The Pioneer Frampton and other popula: 
==) styles. With and without spring rollers. 
Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is proof 
against scorching sun, beating wind and 
drenching rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades 
in all styles to suit every condition. Guaran- 
teed. Cover all the window or part of either 


) sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 








The “quality” line ; favorites in schools, fac- 
tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- 
tributed by leading supply houses. 











| Write for sample of material and catalog. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
12th & Chase Sts. ae 
gap «4oANDERSON, INDIANA gm 
== a <> 








Nir ¢ 


Samples Sent to School Superintendents and Teachers on Application 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, New York 








{ seem HAMILTON WEARPROOF Sm 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES | 











2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 








Ss ~=STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION 


OW 18 the time to overha ul 


School L ght ting Systems 





Holophane Reflector-Refractor 
used in many well-lighted schools 


(Concluded from Page 97) 

The American Chemical Society which has a 
membership of approximately 14,000 members, 
has gone on record against this discrimination 
practiced on American institutions. 

The fact that the manufacturers have sold 
$3,000,000 of supplies to the medical supply depot 
of the American army is further proof of the 
entire reliability of American made goods. 


MR. METCALF LEAVES ALLYN & BACON. 

Mr. Richard A. Metcalf, for the past 23 years 
with the publishing firm of Allyn & Bacon, first 
as field representative and later as business 
Manager and organizer of the field forces, re- 
signed on July 3lst. 

Mr. Metcalf was born in Maine and gained his 
first experience as a teacher at West Bristol. 
He prepared for Colby University at the Lincoln 
Academy, from which he was graduated in July, 
1882. He entered Colby in September of the 
same year, and was graduated in July, 1886. The 
degrees of A. B. and A. M. were awarded him 
by the University. 

During his college course, Mr. Metcalf taught 
school during threo winter terms, two of which 
were spent in his home district. After his grad- 
uation and return to his home, he was offered 
the vice-principalship of Salt Lake Academy, 
which he accepted. He remained with the Salt 
Lake institution four years. 

Later he became successively principal of the 
Ottumwa, Ia., high school and the township high 
school at Princeton, Ill. While at this school 
he initiated the course in military training for 
the benefit of boys and girls alike. The course 
Which was in charge of a Civil War veteran was 
begun as a result of his forward-looking policy 
and was at that time entirely revolutionary in 
character. 

After five years’ service, during which he had 
Made a gratifying record, Mr. Metcalf resigned 
to enter the employ of Allyn & Bacon. The first 
six years were devoted to field work in Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. 

Nearly seventcen years ago he was transferred 
to New York, where he established the New 
York Office, with a splendid organization of cor- 
respondents and field representatives. 

About a year ago he went to Atlanta, Ga., 


OY 


Before school opens for the fall is the time to make improvements 


in lighting systems. 


Remember that the eyesight of your students depends largely on 
the quality of the illumination provided them. Simple changes 
often improve conditions greatly, and in addition frequently 
result in an important saving of current. 


Send for our treatise on ‘Scientific Illumination for Schools.’ It 
will tell you how to judge your present lighting system. 


Holophane Glass Company 
Dept. A1l5, 340 Madison Ave., New York 











where he opened a branch office, with a corps of 
workers in the office and representatives in the 
states tributory to Atlanta. 

Mr. Metcalf retires with expressions of regret 
from the firm, from his business associates and 
friends in the schoolbook publishing field, all of 
whom came to know him and to respect him for 
his sterling qualities of honor and fair dealing. 


A TIME RECORDING SYSTEM FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

In large schools it is becoming increasingly im- 
portant for the superintendent and principal to 
have some practical means for checking or regis- 
tering teachers as well as pupils regarding their 
daily attendance, tardiness, etc. The Standard 
Electric Time Company of Springfield. Mass., ap- 
preciating this requirement is introducing an 
electrically driven recorder designed especially 
for this use, and arranged to operate directly 
from the electric time system in the building. 

By means of this recorded daily card records 








MR. R. A. 


METCALF. 


are secured showing the attendance, tardiness 
and absence of all teachers and pupils. In most 
convenient form the principal and superintendent 
are furnished a complete record of the attend- 
ance of the school, so that these administrative 
officers have a check on it very similar to that 
which businessmen have on their employes. De- 
spite the elaborate record systems which schools 
maintain, attendance in large schools has been 
controlled on a more or less hit-and-miss principle. 





TIME RECORDER FOR SCHOOLS. 


This is especially regretable because beth stu- 
dents and teachers miss the opportunity of learn- 
ing the lesson of system which the pupils must 
learn when they leave the school to enter offices 
or factories where the time clock and the attend- 
ance record are used. 

For the painstaking teacher who puts in extra 
hours on her work at the building the record is 
of great value for the cards show her superin- 
tendent or principal the amount of time she is 
putting in on her work. Under the old system 
much of this extra time would never come to the 
knowledge of the superintendent, except occa- 
sionally by personal observation. 

In general the effect of such a clock is to pro- 
mote punctuality and efficiency aside from the 
establishment of a concise, practical record of 
registration. It is believed that these clocks will 
come into general use in larger schools in the 
next few years, and several cities have had them 
in service for a considerable period with good 
results. 





























Four Answers to the Question 


Here are four different qualities of Drawing Pencils. Which one would 
best serve the demands of your schools or your personal use ? 


‘\onloke” =. _ Serer oer 
16 Degrees 








(6B to 8H) Highest Type—Supreme Quality 
**Mongol”’ 
10 Degrees 
(2B to 6H) Fine Quality—-Smooth, Gritless Leads 
“Polygrade” PALE LPI DOPE LEI OP. BO AR 
7 Degrees 
(2B to4H) For Advanced Drawing in Free Hand, Mechanical and Technical Work 
**School’”’ SECnO0L -* > FRE RHART FARBER 





(BHB 


Write us for samples—Name the pencil you would like to try 


TRAD MARK Made in U. S. A. by 
<e EBERHARD FABER 
SERVIC VALITY New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


An Exceptional Pencil for intermediate Graae Use 











OUR 
““GUARAN TEED” 
BRANDS 
ALL NATIONS—ALL SIZES [*())jq) Glory’) 
FLAG POLES AND 
ACcEssoRIES [EUREKA 
® THERE IS NO BETTER 
FLAG MADE THAN OUR Cort N 
+ ” 
@ld Glory rTO 
Buy the flag with either of our “trade mark’’ brands as shown above They are 
marks of ‘‘velue.”’ Our “O. G.”” Cotton is fast color and a superior flag cloth 
suitable for interior purposes. Can be used outside, but not as serviceable as our 
“EUREKA” Bunting, an imitation wool, fast color, moth-proof bunting, with a 
durability equal to wool at about one-half the cost. Meets government specifications 
and requirements both in count and tensile strength. { Our “Old Glory” wool is the 
BEST MADE flag with the BEST MATERIALS. { All our flags are made for 
special school service. You can get them from your jobber or dealer. 
SILK FLAGS—SEWED AND PRINTED—Paper Flowers and Decorations 
We Rent Flags—We Repair Flags—Everything Patriotic 
oe * - 
Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
24-28 S. Wells Street CHICAGO 


Phone Franklin 5030 




















Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 





Cr ETE sate S 
ie P 
UILDING COMMITTEE a 
N. PARRY CHAIRMAN a 
ONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
L EARL M NELSON 
C . & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
Y & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. BUILDERS 


THIS» BUILDING. ERECTED 191z 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 
Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 








PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, 


-with a kind pleasant smile, 
making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessons 
right, wanting to ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex. 
Order at once—Electric or 
Hand Driven—and assist in 
the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 


For sale by all of the 120 
RA ’ School Supply Houses. 
The electric shown above is driven by a 
universal motor, that will operate on any JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- 
itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. 14 East Jackson Blvd., 














WE SPECIALIZE 


IN 
STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 
EASILY HANDLED AT MINIMUM CARRYING CHARGES 

Write for Illustrated Net Prices 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. FLAGS, ALLIED FLAGS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 
1315-1325 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO, ILL. 




















PRICE OR QUALITY? 


When you are purchasing scientific apparatus, which 
factor determines the source from which you decide to pur- 
chase, price or quality? 

Why not apply this same method of determination to 
the selection of everything else, teachers, buildings, clothing, 
doctors, dentists, etc.? 

Do you not find that the cheapest is generally the most 
expensive in the long run? 

Will you think of this when you make your next year’s 
purchase of scientific apparatus? 

We refuse to sacrifice quality to price in order to secure 
your order. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 East Ohio Street 


CHICAGO U. S. A. 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 





















































Dustless Crayons 





HAVE NO RIVAL NO DIRT NO GREASE PERFECT 
five Times the Service five Timesthe Saving five Times the Satisfaction 


They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 








MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio U.S.A 





Waltham, Mass 
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NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


The American Crayon Company, of Course 











IT TOOK TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


to gather and make possible the wealth 
of plans, photographs, exteriors, interiors, 
now incorporated and published in 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


Edited by Wm. C. Bruce 


Every floor plan and photograph has 
been selected because it expresses an idea 
or a development in schoolhouse con- 
struction. Every school board and school 
architect should have the Library for 
constant and ready reference. 


BRUCE'S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


sent on approval to any superintendent 
of schools, school board or accredited 
school architect. Write us today. 


In preparation, School Architecture 
(Sixth Edition). 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 


208 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Modern Schools Demand a 


Sanitary Cleaning System 





HE Spencer Central Cleaning System 
solves the schoolhouse cleaning problem. It 
is no longer necessary to endanger the health 

of teachers and pupils by filling the air with dust 
and all the impurities that go with it, when clean- 
ing a school building. The Spencer System cleans 
rapidly and thoroughly, drawing all dust and dirt 
entirely out of the rooms being cleaned. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Spencer Turbine Company 











Department A HARTFORD, CONN. 
Free from 
weil Grit and Grease 
TLESS( RAYON, EASILY 
eerie eRasen 





WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
| Samples Free on Application 

| PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 

School and College Supplies 

| | 57-59 East Eleventh St. New York 











| A SHORT COURSE FOR 


JANITOR- ENGINEERS OF SCHOOLS 


The Ideal Instruction Book for Schoolhouse Custodians-— Price $1.25 


| BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Get Ready Now! 


for the cold winter months and assure more comfort and 
health for both pupils and teachers in your school. 


FRONT RANE 
School Heater and Ventilator 


which will put your school in 
the RBB@NTRANE for healthful- 
ness and comfort during the 
winter. Automatically forces 
ventilation while heating the 
rooms. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle 

the FRONTRANE write for 

illustrated literature. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























MOTOR DRIVEN AND HORSE DRAWN 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DELPHI WAGON WORKS 


W. H. BRADSHAW, Prop. 
DELPHI, IND. 





To School Soarde-A 


woss: no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
here you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
—now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
—scientifically ventilated—periect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 
harm or trouble. 
ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 
specifications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 





95 Main Street, SAGINAW. MICH. 
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Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectcd. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


i Especially Adapted to Portable 
f Schools. 
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Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School Rooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 














Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











uM. SCHOOL BOARD 


THE ARMSTRORG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL oGROOL BUILDINGS 


AND MEET EVERY © 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR. 
BUILDING CODE 


OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL SUL DING? are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 

















Sectional and 
Portable School 


Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best 2? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, as =| 
well as thoroughly insulated, well ' 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 


HOUSE COMPANY 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 























Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combinéd and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 
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es Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later |—#===== ——————————— 
m| than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. All adver- 
HELP WANTED | : tisements are guaranteed. The rate is 10 cents per | nn: Lae gy ° —_ Bs ade —— 
— . . “iy” method of recordin a class records 
Seabed — experienced school supply | : word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. Price 60 cents siipeld. The Central 
man to travel the state of Montana. . School Supply Co., 313 West Main 
Address, McDowell Company, 112 (We == St., Louisville, Ky. 



































North Broadway, Billings, Montana. 














training in buying of every kind. Able Shade Adjuster. Sent Parcel Post to : OGS 
POSITION WANTED to establish accounting system for school sean stating their needs. The eniisteaiaahd tata 
~—«wwcwws building and supply funds. Do not Standard adjuster for years. Thousands ates * , "i? 
Position Wanted—As Superintendent care to consider any political position of schools now using them. Will quote |Hansen’s Clocks—For positive, punc- 
of Buildings or as Purchasing Agent Address Desk 1, American School lowest prices. R. R. Johnson & Co., | tual and lasting service, are the best 
for School Board—able to fill require- Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis Wauseon, Ohio. (Formerly of Chicago.) | known. They are easy to install and 
ments for cither OF HOt POSHIONS. A Caner emN ; ; 








Have had expe rie nce in all kinds of SAMPLES RECORD SYSTEMS easy to manage. Write for a copy of 
school building and maintenance, heat- — “att : a |Our Catalog today. Hansen Manufac- 
ing, plumbing, etc., as well as thorough Free Samples — Johnson Window The Teacher's Standard Class Book | turing Co., Princeton, Ind. 




















- CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN the most popular Playground 
y= ARMS THE BEST SUITED Apparatus on the market. 

a FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? Patented 

1g. 


poy Se oe We guarantee every piece of Playground Apparatus we make. 
a wae on the } a P all Write today for our catalog on “‘Playground Apparatus.” 
there is to do to it. Every 
Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratones schoolroom should have one. WwW. s. TOTH ! L hes (Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO. ILL. 
! If In Doubt 
0d tee QO < ers consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
ul falo, Jersey City, 
for Schools Memphis, San Fran- 
‘. cisco, Winnipeg, 
i and Clubs Rochester and a hundred 
a other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
“ . and learn what they 
- Write for Fall Catalog think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 
. Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG C0 Let us send you a copy. 
a. CANTON, OHIO American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
nen mena 





Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 

tops are scratched, and the var- 
Ta] nish partly worn off. Naturally 

this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
——+ smooth and attractive. 














Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











here’s a sanitary way 
to furnish soap 
in your gym— 


If shower baths are to be really successful soap must 
be furnished. A large cake of soap, left in the shower 
for general use, is unsanitary. Dispensing individual 
cakes of soap is expensive. 

The PALMOLIVE Vending System solves the problem. A penny 
in the slot brings a small cake of soap. Machine requires no at- 


tention. The system can be installed in your school without cost. 
Ask for free book, “‘Soap and Clockticks.” 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specialists in Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 























The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 
schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 


lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
OF —. go thoondh S door — 
getting caught or injured. 
ange a 2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
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LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR PLAYGROUND 


HAS NO EQUAL We carry a complete line of 






Cushion Spring Improvement Perfects This Teeter-Totter Safety 


Tothill’s Playground Apparatus 


are durable, strong and above all BOARD IS 
perfectly safe. Now used in mnetnerin 
many of the largest parks and PROM THE WER 
school playgrounds in the 

country. We can refer you to 
them. 











Patented 
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A Strange Order. 

Mr. S. G. Harwood, business superintendent of 
the Duluth, Minn., schools, recently received the 
following order from a principal in one of the 
elementary schools: 

WORK ORDER. 


PPE . School May 13, 1919. 
Description of Work to be Done 
INVESTIGATE—12 teachers are reported in 
very bade shape. Please investigate and report 
as to whether it will pay to refinish them. 
(Signed) John Blank, 
Principal. 
The order was intended to cover the needy 
repair of a dozen chairs. 
Satisfactory Progress. 
“How is your nephew, who graduated from the 
university, getting along?” 
“Fine!” triumphantly declared the Old Codger. 
“He don’t talk about it more than half as much 
as he did first.” 


The Examination Again. 

The heart and lungs are situated in the borax. 
Infantry is a place where they keep infants. 

A vampire is a man that settles baseball games. 

An island is a lot of water with some land in 
the center of it. 

A glossary is a place where they polish things. 

Ink is obtained from the Red and Black seas. 

A fort is a place where soldiers stay; a fortress 
is a place where soldiers’ wives stay, and a forti- 
tude is a place where they both stay. 


What They Would Do If Doctor van Dyke 
Spoke. 

The parrotlike way in which some school chil- 
dren are taught was well illustrated in a school 
where each morning the teacher asked the chil- 
dren: “Children, what would you do if fire were 
to break out in this building?’ The children 
would then repeat in chorus: “We would rise in 
our places, step into the aisle and march quietly 
out of the building.” 

One recent morning, according to the Ladies 
Home Journal, Doctor Henry van Dyke visited 
the school, and was sitting quietly on the plat- 
form when the teacher stepped before the pupils 
and, instead of asking the usual firedrill ques- 
tion, said: “Children, what would you say if I 
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Visitor: 





We Have Seen Teachers Like This! 
Who caused that unsightly fence to be put up in this beautiful neighborhood? 
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were to tell you that Doctor van Dyke isto speak 
to you this morning?” 

The children promptly replied in chorus: “We 
would rise in our places, step into the aisle and 
march quietly out of the building.” 


A Life School. 


“I’m sick and tired of school, said he, 
As he heard the bell’s ding-dong; 
He sulkily picked his satchel up, 
And growled as he crept along; 
“It’s nothing but school, from sun to sun, 
And I'll be glad when I am done!” 
Ho, ho, my boy! I thought to myself, 
What are you talking about? 
You’ve scarcely begun to go to school, 
As you will soon find out— 
You'll have to enter, a few years hence, 
The school of Master Experience. 
The School of Experience never stops, 
It never shuts its door; 
Vacation time is there unknown, 
And recess is no more. 
Each day the pupil there will find 
Some problem deep to vex his mind. 
The master there is strict, but just, 
And though the tasks are hard, 
The faithful, diligent and good, 
Will reap a rich reward; 
Demerit marks will be the price 
Of shiftless indolence and vice! 
Oh! grumbling school-boy, recollect, 
Tho now you scowl and frown, 
That you are eating white bread here, 
While there you'll eat the brown— 
At the School of Experience, 
Where you will be a few years hence. 


Something Anyway. 

“So you think a college education is a good 
thing for a boy?” - 

“Yes, I think it’s a pretty good thing. Fits him 
for something in life. It he can’t catch on with 
a baseball team, he can often land a job as a 
professor.” 

Cambridge and Oxford. 

One of the advantages of American participa- 
tion in the war is the greater knowledge of 
American institutions by our European asso- 
ciates. For instance, a Columbia professor over 
there in talking to an unusually well informed 


Englishman about education said: “I wonder 
which American university is best known in 
England.” The Englishman replied: “Oh, we 


know both of them, Yale and Harvard!’’—In In- 
dependent. 
Natural. 
A teacher asked her class to write an essay on 
London. 
Later she was surprised to read the following 
in one attempt: 
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“Oh, that is the home of John Sweetsinger, the. famous portrayer of the poetry of child-life, author 
of ‘songs of childhood’ and ‘prattling voices at twilight.’ 
neighbors’ children.”—Life. 


He had the fence built to keep out the 





“The people of London are noted for ¢ 
stupidity.” The young author was asked how he 
got that idea. 


“Please, miss,” was the reply, “it says in the 


textbook 
dense!” 
Dr. Johnson Turned in His Grave. 
One high school junior wrote the following 
answer in a physical geography test, “A moun. 
tain is a piece of land extending into the air” 


the population of London is Very 


It Couldn’t Hear, Anyway. 


Teacher: “The bones of a person or animal 
separated from the skin and flesh we call g 
skeleton” (shows picture of skeleton). “Haye 


we bones in our ears?” 


Pupils: “Yes, Ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Then why doesn’t a skeleton haye 
ears?” 

Lizzie: “Because it doesn’t need any.” 

Teacher: Why, you naughty boy, I never 


heard such language since the day I was born, 

Tommy: Yes’m. I ’spose there was a lot of 
cussin’ that day. 

Charley’s father was the head of the SCience 
department at a large city high school, and lived 
— his little family in a pretty suburban bunga- 
Ow. 

One day a caller took the boy on his knee anq 
asked: “Well, Charley, are there any ‘bogey men’ 
in your woods here?” 

“No,” answered Charles, “but there are plenty 
of edible fungi.”—Youths Companion, 


HIS LUCK! 

Supt. Frank E. Spaulding of Cleveland had a 
wonderful experience as head of the A. B. F. 
Educational Commission, which organized the 
university and other school work for the Ameri- 
can soldiers in France and England. The results 
of his experience have formed the subject of 
lectures which he has been delivering before 
a associations, teacher-training schools, 
ete. 

Recently he entered the barber shop in a small 
Ohio town where a small normal school is 
located. 

“Stranger in town, sir?” asked the talkative 
barber as he cut the doctor’s hair. 


“Yes, I am,” said Dr. Spaulding. “What's on 
here this evening?” 
“Well, there’s a lecture up to the normal 


school by a man named Spaulding,” answered 
the barber. “Seats are all sold out, so you'll 
have to stand, if yoy go.” 

“Well, well,” said Dr. Spaulding, “that’s hard 
luck. I never seem to be able to get a seat when 


that fellow Spaulding lectures.” 











This Department is conducted as a personal service for the 
readers of the Journal. Questions on school board problems, 


, especially on the physical side of school administration, will 


be answered as promptly as possible by the department editors. 
_ Only such questions will be printed as seem to be of general 
interest. Address correspondence to Editor, School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Janitors’ Bonuses. 

43. Q:—The school board has suggested that 
I work out some scheme by which the janitor 
can be placed on a bonus system in saving coal. 
Can you suggest any books or magazines oF 
schools where such a scheme has been worked 
out?—Z. 8. 

The following scheme for the stimulation of 
economy in the use of fuel has been submitted to 
us by a subscriber in a Minnesota city. The 
plan was successfully used in a small city with 
which he was acquainted and resulted in seem 
petition among the janitors. ee 


Annual Fuel Cost. 


Cobic 

Tons Total Cubic Foot 

of Coal Cubic Capacity Gost 

Building Used Cost cu. ft. mills 
Washington 115.2 $ 737.28 139,096 53 
BMOOEIE” ccucae 89. 572.60 94,256 61 
Jefferson ...... 59. 377.60 85,468 46 

Hamilton and 

High School.. 237.8 1,344.52 359,261 3.0 

Total $3,032.00 770,039 3.93 
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ACCOUNTING FORMS 
o, F. Williams & Son, Ine. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADE 


is 


©. Steele Mfg. Co. 

Draper Shade Co, 
hade Company 

ue Awning Co. 

al Shade Company 


AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 


American Blower Co. 
Moline Heat. 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Pages 66 and 67 


ASH 


fp. S. Payne Co. 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIU 
peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

N. J. School Fi : : 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 

Superior Seating ¢ 0. 

Steel Furniture Co. 
Theo, Kundtz Co. 


CKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
<a TION 


HOISTS 


M SEATING 


irniture Co 


w. Y, Silicate Book Slate Co 
Beaver Board Companies 


w. A. Rowles Co. 


Sas Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Penna. Struct. Slate Co. : 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 


BOILERS 


International Heater Co. 
Smith System Heating Co. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 


BOOK COVERS 


Book Cover Co 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Gregg Publishing Company 
D. ©. Heath & Co. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co 
Arthur J. Barnes 
Macmillan Company 
A. N, Palmer Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
D. Appleton & Company. 


Pub. Co 


BRUSHES 


CAFETERIA 


Chicago Hardware 
Albert Pick & Co. 


Badger Brush Company 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 


EQUIPMENT 


Foundry Company 


CHARTS 


Weber Costello Co. 


CHEMICAL 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 


CLOSETS. 


CHEMICALS 


Central Scientific Co. 


CLOCKS 


Standard Electric Time Co. 


CLOSET BOWL CLEANSERS 
Hygienic Products Co. 


CRAYONS 


Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co, 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 


DEAFENING QUILT 


Samuel Cabot 


DESK SURFACING MACHINE 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 


DICTIONARY STANDS 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


DIPLOMAS 


W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 


DISINFECTANTS 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen 


N’ 


nard Peterson & Co. 


Federal Equipment Co 
Albert Pick & Co. 


DOOR CHECKS 


oe & Raynolds 


Norton Door Check Oo. 


PRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
C. Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


DRINKING 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 


N. O. Nelson 


Mfg. 


Co. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
United Pump & Power Co. 


H, Mueller Manufacturing Co. 


Waterman-Waterbury Co 


ELECTRIC COOKING 
EQUIPMENTS 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., 


F. S 


Premier 


ERASER CLEANERS 


ELEVATORS 


Payne Co. 


ENGRAVINGS 


Eng. Co. 

ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Weber Costello Co, 


James I 


Vonnegut 


nn & 


Co. 


FOUNTAINS 


EXIT DEVICES 


Hardware 


FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 


Standard Conveyor Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


J. C. McFarland Co 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Stand, I 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 


Vonnegu 
Sargent 


Zlectric 


Time 


Co 


t Hardware Co. 


& Co. 


FLAG 


Newark Steel Post Co. 


N. O 


Nelson Mfg. Co 


H. Channon Co 
Otto Biefeld Co. 
FLAGS 


The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co 


Annin & Co. 
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Checking the Teacher and Pupil : 


In large schools it is essential for the superintendent or 
principal.to have some practical means for checking or 
registering the teachers and pupils day by day and se- 
curing.a record of their attendance. 


. In High Schools which are equipped with Electric Time 
Systems there is no more convenient arrangement for 
securing this desirable record than by electrically driven 
recorders operated directly from the Master Clock in the 

building. These clocks will furnish a com- 

plete record of the arrival and departure of all 
teachers, pupils and janitors daily, thus fur- 


nishing a continuous record indicating tardi- 
ness, absence, etc., as well as furnishing a stimulus toward 
a good record. atin Cae 































We are prepared to furnish electrically driven recorders especially designed for this work to op- 
Electrically Driven erate from the Electric Time System in the building. Write us for further information, prices, etc. 


Recorder 


THE B ANDARY ph bce TIME COMPANY, 2s epringtiqns, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL USE 
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CENTENNIAL SCHOOL, WINNIPEG. 
Edgar Prain, Architect. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


HEN discussing the plans for your 
school with your Architect, don’t Make Your Floors and Partitions Sound-proof © 


forget to mention “Austral Windows.” by lining them with the standard deadener 


They are the last word in window con- Ca bot’s = O Ul i It” ; 


struction and their cost is no more than Cabot’s Quilt has made more buildings really sound-proof 


that of an ordinary box frame window. than all other deadening methods combined. Musical ~ 

schools are the hardest buildings to deaden, and the N. BE. 4 

Ventilation and control of light are two Conservatory of Music, Canadian Conservatory of Music, — 

meet tie) feat . ned School N. Y. Institute of Musical Art, and many others show] 
[an eeeereweee SCRCUEES I SOC SCHOOMOOMS. that Quilt is perfect. Sound- proof, rot-proof, vermin-proo 


and fire-retarding. Quilt is the only deadener that breaks 





Write for our School Catalogue and up and absorbs the sound-waves. It is a thick, elasti¢ | 
pamphlet on “Better Classroom Vitality” cushion of dead-air spaces. 
AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY epee gio eapamees 
101 Park Avenue New York City Samuel Cabot Inc., Mfg. Chemist, Boston 








1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


























